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ORE than twenty years ago the editorial work of the lamented 
Professor F. Liebermann was praised by the American 
professor, George Burton Adams, who died like him in 1925, as 
‘unrivalled in its thoroughness and in its approach to finality’. 
Perhaps the most impressive instance of the labour he so willingly 
bestowed on his subject is to be found in his various ‘ attempts’, 
as he modestly called them, ‘ to ascertain the authentic words ’ 
of Henry I’s coronation charter. Already in 1894 he collected, 
collated, and criticized twenty-eight texts as preliminary work 
for ‘the future final edition of Henry’s charter’. Nine years 
later he produced in his Gesetze der Angelsachsen* a text which 
Professor McKechnie accepted as supcrseding all former editions,® 
and as late as 1916 he supplemented his critical survey with the 
aid of the valuable Rylands copy (Rs.) unexpectedly discovered 
at Manchester.* Nevertheless he was not quite satisfied with the 
result of his efforts, but in many places indicated his doubts about 
the correctness of the wording that he selected from among the 
superabundance of various readings.° 
This veritable embarras de richesse was due to two critical 
considerations that arise in the task of reconstructing the 
authentic text of this important charter. First, as it is almost 
certain that immediately after the coronation more than thirty 
‘ originals ’ of the document were distributed over the length and 
breadth of England, and not a single one of these has come down 
to us, Liebermann had to admit ‘the assumption’ that already 
' Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, New Series, viii. 21. 
* Vol. i (Halle, 1903), pp. 521-3. * In Magna Carta, 2nd edition. 
* Ante, xxviii. 737 seqq., and Gesetze der Angelsachsen, iii. 282. 


* In the foot-notes of his edition in Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 521-3, he marked 
twenty-nine such passages. 
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in these equally authentic ‘exemplars’ of the issue shortly after 
5 August 1100 there were clerical errors committed in the chancery 
itself, so that variations in the articles’ crept in and eft their 
traces in many later derived manuscripts upon which he based 
his conclusions. He estimated that fifteen differences of this 
kind were insoluble and ‘ must not be dropped in the future final 
edition’... Secondly, when in the course of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the text of the charter was inserted in private 
collections of laws and from them in historical narratives, not only 
did the inaccuracies of the copyists multiply, but also ‘ intentional 
alterations and forging tendencies’ made their appearance to 
add to our difficulties. The critical editor has to give these 
variations in his foot-notes but to keep the final text free from 
such deteriorations. By comparing and classifying all existing 
manuscripts containing the charter, Liebermann has done this 
part of the work once for all. 

Henry’s innovation in granting a charter of liberties on the 
occasion of his coronation was imitated by his two successors, 
Stephen and Henry II. Both refer to the precedent introduced 
by Henry I, with echoes of the text of his coronation charter, 
which they evidently had before them. The trustworthy 
chronicler Richard, prior of Hexham, inserts in consequence 
under the year 1135 Henry I’s coronation charter. His Historia 
de gestis regis Stephani® has come down to us in a manuscript 
of the thirteenth century,.and Liebermann pronounces this repro- 
duction of the coronation charter a ‘ good text hitherto unduly 
neglected’. The same chronicler informs us, that Henry I 
‘cartam in aerario apud Wintoniam conservari praecepit ’, and 
Dr. J. H. Round in his study on ‘ the origin of the Exchequer’ 
has brought to light other instances of charters being already 
under Henry I ‘ kept in the Treasury, for reference’. We should 
therefore expect that the earliest copy of the coronation charter 
in the Law Book of 1114, called Quadripartitus by Liebermann,' 
was derived from the royal treasury at Winchester. If faithfully 
copied, this earliest publication would possess an authenticity 
superior to the other six classes of manuscripts traced back by 
Liebermann to the original copies sent to Worcestershire, Hert- 
fordshire, Rochester, and Westminster as their ultimate sources. 

But just at this point a surprising discovery by Liebermann 
blocks the way for further elucidation by the ordinary methods of 
affiliation of sources. The compiler of the Quadripartitus is 


Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., New Series, viii. 29. 

Ed. Richard Howlett in Chronicles of Stephen, &c. (Rolls Series), vol. iii. 

The Commune of London and other Studies (Westminster, 1899), p. 88. 
Quadripartitus, Ein englisches Rechtsbuch von 1114, nachgewiesen und, soweit 
bisher ungedruckt, herausgegeben von F. Liebermann (Halle a. T. 1892). 
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accused of gross forgeries by Liebermann. As regards the corona- 
tion charter of Henry I, he is supposed to have interpolated half 
a sentence betraying his own personal style,’ to have omitted 
a whole article,” and to have ‘ invented’ a list of witnesses not 
to be found in any other copy of this document.* Grave charges 
indeed, if they are conclusively substantiated! All the more 
embarrassing for the modern student, because at least five other 
sources of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, including the 
lately discovered oldest extant manuscript of the Leges Henrici 
(Rs. at Manchester), have adopted these ‘ forgeries ’. 

There are, however, two considerations, which make it 
impossible to uphold such suspicions, at least for the text of the 
coronation charter. In the first place, it is obvious that at the 
time when the Quadripartitus was published, only fourteen years 
after the coronation, there was no chance for these deviations to 
find acceptance. Firstly, the more than thirty ‘ original’ copies 
of the authentic text must then have been well known and easily 
accessible in all parts of England. Secondly, it is a fundamental 
principle that the motive of a forgery must be well ascertained, 
before we can believe in its committal. In this instance no 
purpose can be imagined that the compiler may have served by 
his alleged ‘ forgeries ’ in the text of Henry’s coronation charter. 
Liebermann merely supports his accusation by the general remark 
that ‘the author of the Quadripartitus has committed worse 
forgeries than this’.* But he refers only to the correspondence 
of the Archbishop Gerard of York, whose corpse had been shame- 
fully dishonoured by the chapter of his cathedral. In defence of 
this great dignitary, his intimate friend, the author of the Quadri- 
partitus went so far as to insert a number of letters and docu- 
ments and therein fraudulently to change the wording in two 
places. But, while here the object in view is quite obvious, 
nothing of the kind can be guessed for the verbal deviations 
suspected in the reproduction of Henry’s charter; nor would it 
be probable that so many writers of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries should have followed on this path of intentional untruth. 

The explanation, then, of the discrepancies must be sought in 
some other direction. As is mostly the case in such a critical 
dilemma, a careful reconstruction of the historical events helps 
us over the apparent difficulties. Seldom is the solution of the 
problem as simple as it is this instance. 

Under the title, ‘An Inedited Charter of Henry I’, W. H. 


‘ In Article 11 the words: ‘sicut benignitas mea propensior est in eis, ita mihi 
fideles sint et.’ 2 Article 12. 

* *Testibus archiepiscopis, episcopis, comitibus, baronibus, vicecomitibus et 
optimatibus totius regni Anglie erfindet Quadr.’ 

* Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., New Series, viii. 28. 
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Stevenson edited in this Review’ in 1906 a royal writ of 1101 
preserved in the original. It is addressed to the community of the 
county of Lincoln and refers to a previous concession granted 
“quando imprimis coronam recepi’. That ‘imprimis’ must be 
translated ‘ for the first time ’, Liebermann reminds * us by insert- 
ing (in brackets) the German translation, ‘zum ersten Male’. We 
therefore get indubitable evidence that at the time of the issue 
of this writ Henry I had already been crowned a second time, and 
that on this occasion the barons had by an oath bound themselves 
‘ad tenendum et ad defendendum terram meam Anglie contra 
omnes homines et nominatim contra Rotbertum comitem Nor- 
mannie fratrem meum usque ad natale Domini’.* The contem- 
porary monk William of Malmesbury, one of the most trustworthy 
chroniclers of his time, is therefore corroborated by documentary 
evidence when he tells us that, very soon after the return of 
Archbishop Anselm, the king and the leading men took an oath 
for the observation of the old constitution. That on this occasion 
the coronation charter was reissued, with such slight alterations 
as the changed situation required, may be confidently assumed. It 
goes without saying that copies of this reissued charter would be 
also sent to all counties (with appropriate addresses) and that 
another copy with a more comprehensive salutation formula would 
be deposited in the treasury at Winchester, as is expressly stated 
by Richard of Hexham. When afterwards the chancery alluded to 
Henry I’s coronation charter (as in 1135, 1154, and 1214), or when 
Stephen Langton and the rebellious barons based their claims on 
Henry’s explicit concessions, this final issue was meant. It 
can be reconstructed in its exact wording by the derivates at our 
disposal. Only after the completion of this comparatively easy 
task can the numerous variations in the medieval copies of some 
‘ original ’ exemplars of the first coronation charter be traced and 
accounted for. 

Fortunately our reconstruction can be based upon two 
independent derivates from the royal chancery as well as upon 
two entries in the Red Book of the Exchequer. For it may be 
taken for granted that the author of the Quadripartitus had the 
official copy in the Exchequer of Winchester before him when 
he inserted the coronation charter in his law book. As Lieber- 
mann has shown, the anonymous compiler was a ‘ clericus regis ’ * 


' Ante, xx. 2 Gesetze, iii. 293. 
® Ante, xxi. 506. As the king ordered his officials, ‘ ut assecuretis michi sacra- 
mento’ of all his people on the royal demesne, ‘ et barones mei faciant vobis habere 
hanc eandem securitatem de omnibus suis hominibus sicuti michi concesserunt ’, we 
must conclude that the barons had already sworn an oath of allegiance. 
* ‘Sacramento suo et omnium procerum . .. corroborant’. Liebermann (iii. 293) 
sets this aside with the remark: * Verworren scheint die Nachricht Malmesburys.’ 
5 Quadripartitus, p. 37. 
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and a ‘ Hofjurist ’,! who was working at Winchester also on his 
private law book and stood in close relations to the Justiciar 
Roger of Salisbury. 

The second medieval manuscript which derives from the official 
copy retained in the treasury at Winchester was only discovered 
about a hundred years ago in the State Archives of France by 
a representative of the English Record Commission. It was not 
inserted in a chronicle or embodied in a law book, but represents 
a contemporary record of the year 1214 and is evidently connected 
with the origin of Magna Carta. It begins with the heading *Charta 
(per) quam Henricus, communi baronum consilio rex coronatus, 
eisdem et praelatis regni Angliae plurima privilegia concedit ’, 
and after giving the whole text of Henry I’s coronation charter 
leads on to King John’s negotiations with the sentence : ‘ Haec 
est carta Henrici per quam barones quaerunt libertates, et haec 
consequentia concedit rex Iohannes.’ For more than sixty years 
after being prepared for the editorial work of the soon dissolved 
Record Commission, this record lay buried among the ‘ Tran- 
scripts ’’ in the Public Record Office, until in 1893 Dr. Round 
published the second part of it, under the title “An Unknown 
Charter of Liberties’, in this Review.2, He was not aware that, from 
the Paris manuscript, both documents, the coronation charter of 
Henry I and the list of King John’s concessions, as well as the 
introductory sentences, had already been printed by Alexandre 
Teulet in his Layettes du Trésor des Chartes as far back as 1843. 
Now there arose the problem, for what purpose was the original 
of the document, now resting in the French State Archives, com- 
posed, and immediately afterwards a copy in the handwriting 
of a French chancery scribe deposited in the place where it is 
now found. As the result of a long discussion Professor 
McKechnie adopted * my solution, that the Justiciar Peter des 
Roches sent, for the sake of reference, a copy of the coronation 
charter to the king, who was then in Poitou, and added on the same 
piece of parchment a note on one concession that had been 
virtually made already by the king before his departure. On the 
part left blank King John put down a number of jottings about 
the further concessions for which he eventually declared himself 
ready. Leaving these additions of King John aside, we have 
therefore in the Paris manuscript the copy of an English official 
copy of Henry I’s coronation charter transmitted in 1214 by the 
regent to the king. If we correct the evident misreadings and 
clerical errors of the French chancery scribe, we get the text of 
the coronation charter, as it was preserved at Winchester 113 


' Gesetze der Angelsachsen, iii. 300. * Ante, viii. 288 ff. 
* Magna Carta, 2nd edition, pp. 171-5. - 
* Historische Vierteljahrsschrift, 1910, pp. 449-58. 
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years after its publication. There can be no doubt about its 
authenticity. The close resemblance of the text given in the 
Quadripartitus to that published by Teulet (Fr.) is therefore 
satisfactorily accounted for, if we assume that both were derived 
from the same copy then preserved at Winchester.' 

That Fr. is not a mere copy of Quadripartitus is clear from the 
fact that it gives a number of variations corroborated by the 
best other copies extant, especially those in the Red Book of 
the Exchequer (Sc. 2).2 Thus e. g. we find in Fr. (Art. 9) ‘ omnino ’, 
where Quadripartitus gives ‘omnia’, and we cannot doubt that 
here Fr. preserves the correct reading, because Sc. 2, according 
to Liebermann ‘ altogether the best text’, has also ‘Omnino’ ; 
so also Fr. has ‘ propinquiorum’ instead of ‘ propinquorum’ 
(Art. 4). Other correct readings which Fr. cannot have derived 
from Quadripartitus are ‘ hec’ (Art. 1), ‘ aliorum’ (Art. 3), and 
‘eam’ (Art. 7). More convincing still is the exact agreement 
of Fr. with both copies in the Red Book of the Exchequer as 
regards the use of ‘seu’ and ‘vel’ at different places where 
Quadripartitus gives ‘ sive ’, the correct insertion of ‘ hic ’ (Art. 1), 
‘aliorum ’ (Art. 3), ‘ marito’ (Art. 4), and ‘eam’ (Art. 7). All 
these better readings of Fr. in accordance with the two texts still 
extant in the Red Book of the Exchequer prove that Fr. was not, 
as Liebermann believed, simply copied from Quadripartitus, but 
preserves certain traits of its peculiar source, viz. an official copy 
then kept for more than a hundred years at Winchester and 
referred to in the constitutional struggles out of which the 
‘Unknown Charter of Liberties’, the articles of the barons, and 
Magna Carta sprang up. Liebermann admits that in the archives 
of Winchester such a copy with a general address to all subjects 
existed and was quoted by Henry II, and possibly also by King 
Stephen ; but he presumes that it was lost before the middle 
of the thirteenth century, when one of the compilers of the 
Red Book of the Exchequer had the Worcestershire version copied. 
It is, however, more likely that of the original coronation charter 
a copy of the ‘ exemplar ’ sent to Worcestershire was for the sake 
of reference kept back in the treasury at Winchester, and that 
only of the reissue a copy with a more general address was 
especially made for the archives of the king. Consequently there 
were two different authentic texts, the original issue and the 


* Before the ‘ unknown charter of liberties’ was again published, Liebermann 
had already made his supposition that the French clerk who copied Henry I’s charter 
for the French State Archives derived it from the Quadripartitus as his sole source (Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc., New Series, viii. 35). In his final edition (Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 
1903, i. 521-3) he left therefore the variations of Fr. entirely aside, and abstained from 
a reconsideration when he published his commentary in 1916. 

* In the edition of the Red Book of the Exchequer by Hubert Hall (Rolls Series, 
3 vols., 1896) the two copies of Henry I’s coronation charter were purposely omitted. 
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reissue, available in the chancery when the clerks of the 
exchequer made their entries in the Red Book about 1230 
and 1260. 

That this was so we can conclude from the palaeographical 
observations made by Liebermann when he collated the first 
copy of the Red Book of the Exchequer (Sc.). Originally the 
clerk who inserted it (‘a good copyist’ according to Liebermann) 
reproduced the reissue. Somewhat later another scribe in the 
Exchequer compared the text with the original charter and added 
between the lines some words of the original charter and cancelled 
(by dottings) what was missing there. This untidy insertion was 
a generation afterwards not found satisfactory ; another clerk 
added a more correct copy of the Worcestershire text (Sc. 2). 
He did it so carefully that, according to Liebermann, ‘Sc. 2 exhibits 
altogether the best text ’. 

A similar contamination of the original charter and its reissue 
was also attempted by an early copyist of the ‘ Leges Henrici’, 
in which the coronation charter is inserted. This careful compiler 
wrote in the year 1200 or 1201. His manuscript (Rs.) was first 
appreciated by Professor Tout and acquired for the Rylands 
Library at Manchester in 1909. Liebermann, who made a special 
study of it in 1913, made the happy discovery that the missing 
part of this scribe’s work was resting in the British Museum as 
Additional MS. 14252; he had the satisfaction of identifying 
it as an almost contemporary copy of a once lost work which 
he had reconstructed by skilful criticism. Here we are concerned 
only with the text of Henry I’s coronation charter as reproduced 
in this manuscript, called Rs. by Liebermann, who in his com- 
mentary of 1916 notes only variations that are in remarkable 
accord with readings formerly accepted or rejected by him when 
reconstructing the standard text of the coronation charter. 

A careful comparison of Rs. with Sc. shows at the first glance 
that both must have had a fuller text before them than most 
other copyists of the coronation charter. Thus we find at the 
very beginning the words ‘ et assensu ’ added in Rs. to ‘ communi 
consilio’. Now these identical words are inserted between the 
lines in Sc. by the corrector. A few lines farther down the same 
occurs at the addition of ‘ occasionibus et ’ before ‘ exactionibus ’. 
We may explain these identical additions by the hypothesis that 
here some words contained in the original charter were omitted 
in the reissue. On 5 August 1100 so few barons were present 
at the coronation, that there could be no talk of a ‘ commune con- 
silium ’; the king supplemented the authorization for his assum- 
ing the crown by the fiction that the barons not present tacitly 
‘ assented ’ to his succession. After his marriage with Edith, the ~ 
daughter of King Malcolm of Scotland, and her coronation under 
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the name of Matilda on 11 November 1100, and after the general 
assembly of the barons at Christmas of that year, a substitution 
of an alleged ‘ assent ’ for an explicit participation was no longer 
necessary. The omission of the word ‘ occasionibus’ before 
“exactionibus’ marks a change observable otherwise in the 
attitude of King Henry. Immediately after the sudden death 
of William Rufus he had tried to gain popularity by promising 
a change in the system of government as conducted by his father 
and brother. Very soon, as modern historians have found out, 
he returned to the methods customary before his coronation. 
That in the reissue of the charter the word ‘ occasionibus’ was 
omitted might be taken as a symbol of his changed policy. Nor 
are these differences the only ones that have left their traces in 
a change of the wording at the time of the reissue of the charter. 
More comprehensive still is the omission of Article 12 and an 
interpolation in Article 2. When Henry stood up as pretender, 
he was expecting and did find resolute resistance even from the 
chief officers of the Crown. He therefore proclaimed at once the 
principle: ‘pacem firmam in toto regno meo pono et teneri 
amodo praecipio.’ After his wonderful success over his brother 
Robert such a declaration was not only superfluous but even out 
of place, because every armed resistance against an acknowledged 
king was according to feudal law punishable as felony or high 
treason. The harsh proceedings against Robert of Belléme imme- 
diately after the withdrawal of Robert of Normandy leave no 
doubt about Henry I’s attitude. In the reissue of the charter 
this article was therefore dropped. On the other hand the pre- 
tender had sought the allegiance of the lower vassals (‘ qui per 
loricas terras suas deserviunt’) by special advantages held out 
to them (Art. 11). After this grant had been fulfilled the now 
generally acknowledged king could all the more pointedly remind 
his lower vassals of their personal obligations to him. He there- 
fore added in the reissue of the charter the words : ‘Sicut benigni- 
tas mea propensior est in eis, ita michi fideliores sint et’; which 
Liebermann suspected were a rhetorical interpolation by the author 
of Quadripartitus, but are also found in Fr., Sc., Sc. 2, and Rs. 
. By distinguishing the original charter from its reissue a year 
later we can dispose of this doubtful accusation of forgery. 

A more formal difference refers to the last word of the corona- 
tion charter as reconstructed by Liebermann from the twenty- 
eight texts at his disposal. It has the (for an official document) 
most unusual ending: ‘ Valete!’ When Henry first addressed 
the whole English nation, before having met its representatives, 

such a courtesy, conventional in a friendly letter, was quite 
understandable. Henry added the word ‘ Vale!’ also at the end 
of the letter sent in August 1100 to the exiled Archbishop 
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Anselm. When his authority was firmly established, the coronation 
charter was corroborated without such a familiar ending, which 
was not in harmony with the official style of the chancery and 
had only been used in the time of transition, when Henry 
‘ Beauclerc ’ was his own chancellor. We may therefore presume 
that all authentic reproductions ending with ‘ Valete!’ have 
directly or indirectly laid the original coronation charter under 
contribution. 

There is still another formal difference between the wording 
of the first issue of the coronation charter and the stereotyped 
usage of his later charters and also of the reissue of 1101. In 
the salutation formula the address in his regular later usage 
invariably says: ‘ Francis et Anglis’, while the original corona- 
tion charter runs ‘ tam Francis quam Anglis’. Liebermann, who 
did not take cognizance of this difference and did not believe in 
a reissue of the coronation charter, considered the fuller wording 
‘fam... quam ...’ as the only correct one and marked the 
‘et’ of the Quadripartitus as the abbreviation of a lazy clerk. 
We have therein another means of distinguishing copies of the 
original charter from those of the reissue. 

We are therefore in a position to reproduce the exact wording 
of the reissue. In the foot-notes the more important deviations 
from the original coronation charter are added. This recon- 
struction has been greatly facilitated by the recent find of the 
most complete text in Rs. Lupwie Riess. 


Text of the Reissue of Henry I’s Coronation Charter (1101). 


(The words to which the foot-notes particularly refer are put in 
inverted commas.) 


Henricus Dei gratia rex Anglorum omnibus baronibus et fidelibus suis 
Francis et Anglis salutem. 

1. Sciatis me Dei misericordia et ‘ communi consilio’ * baronum regni 
Anglie eiusdem regni regem coronatum esse. Et quia regnum oppressum 
erat ‘ iniustis exactionibus ’,? ego, respectu Dei et amore quem erga vos 
‘omnes ’ * habeo, sanctam Dei ecciesiam imprimis liberam facio: ita quod 
nec vendam nec ad firmam ponam nec, mortuo archiepiscopo seu episcopo 
seu abbate, aliquid accipiam de dominio ecclesie vel de hominibus eius, 
donee successor in eam ingrediatur. Et omnes malas consuetudines, 
quibus regnum Anglie iniuste opprimebatur, inde aufero; quas malas 
consuetudines ex parte suppono. 


* et assensu’ of the first issue was omitted. On 3 August 1100 ‘ assensu’ was 
a mere fiction. 

* *occasionibus et’ of the first issue was omitted. After his easy victory over 
his brother Henry I was resolved to uphold the old system, and reduced his concessions 
to the abuses (‘ exactionibus ’) of his predecessors. 

* Omitted in Se. 2. ? 
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2. Si quis baronum meorum, comitum, sive aliorum qui de me tenent, 
mortuus fuerit, heres suus non redimet terram suam sicut faciebat tempore 
fratris mei, sed legitima et iusta relevatione relevabit eam. Similiter et 
homines baronum meorum legitima et iusta relevatione relevabunt terras 
suas de dominis suis. 

3. Et si quis baronum vel hominum meorum filiam suam nuptum 
tradere voluerit, sive sororem, sive neptem, sive cognatam, mecum inde 
loquatur. Sed neque ego aliquid de suo pro hac licentia accipiam, neque 
defendam ei quin eam det, excepto si eam vellet iungere inimico meo. 
Et si, mortuo barone vel alio homine meo, filia heres remanserit, illam 
non dabo marito nisi secundum consilium baronum meorum cum terra 
sua. Et si, mortuo marito, uxor eius remanserit et sine liberis fuerit, 
dotem et maritationem suam habebit, et eam non dabo marito nisi 
secundum velle suum. 

4. Si vero cum liberis uxor remanserit, dotem quidem et maritationem 
suam habebit, dum corpus suum legitime servaverit ; et eam non dabo 
marito nisi secundum velle suum. Et terre et liberorum custos erit sive uxor 
sive alius propinquiorum, qui iustius esse debebit. Et precipio ut barones 
mei similiter se contineant erga filios et filias vel uxores hominum suorum. 

5. Monetagium commune quod capiebatur per civitates et per comi- 
tatus, quod non fuit tempore Edwardi regis, hoc ne amodo sit, omnino 
defendo. Si quis captus fuerit, sive monetarius sive alius, cum falsa 
moneta, iusticia recta inde fiat. 

6. Omnia placita et omnia debita, que fratri meo debebantur, con- 
dono exceptis rectis firmis meis et exceptis illis que pacta erant pro aliorum 
hereditatibus, vel pro aliis rebus, que iustius aliis contingebant. Et si 
quis pro hereditate sua aliquid pepigerat, illud condono, et omnes releva- 
tiones, que pro rectis hereditatibus pacte erant. 

7. Et si quis baronum vel hominum meorum infirmabitur, sicut ipse 
dabit vel disposuerit pecuniam suam, ita datam esse concedo. Quodsi 
ipse, preventus vel armis vel infirmitate, pecuniam suam non dederit nec 
dare disposuerit, uxor sua sive liberi aut parentes aut legitimi homines 
eius eam pro anima eius dividant, sicut melius eis visum fuerit. 

8. Si quis baronum vel hominum meorum forisfecerit, non dabit 
vadium in misericordia totius pecunie sue, sicut faciebat tempore patris 
mei vel fratris mei, sed secundum modum forisfacti ita emendabit, sicut 
emendasset retro a tempore patris mei, in tempore aliorum antecessorum 
meorum. Quodsi perfidie vel sceleris convictus fuerit, sicut iustum fuerit, 
sic emendet. 

9. Murdra etiam retro ab illa die, qua in regem coronatus fui, omnino 
condono ; et ea, que amodo facta fuerint, iuste emehdentur secundum 
lagam regis Edwardi. 

10. Forestas communi consensu baronum meorum in manu mea ita 
retinui, sicut pater meus eas habuit. 

11. Militibus qui per loricas terras suas deserviunt terras dominicarum 
carrucarum suarum quietas ab omnibus geldis et ab omni opere, proprio 
dono meo concedo, ut ‘ sicut benignitas mea propensior est in eis, ita mihi 
fideliores sint, et’ * sicut a tam magno gravamine alleviati sunt, ita equis 


' From ‘ sicut ... et’ is an addition of the reissue. 
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et armis se bene instruant, ut apti et parati sint ad servitium meum et ad 
defensionem regni met. 


12. (Vacat.) * 

13. Lagam regis Edwardi vobis reddo cum illis emendationibus, 
quibus pater meus eam emendavit consilio baronum suorum. 

14. Si quis aliquid de meo vel de rebus alicuius post obitum Willelmi 
regis, fratris mei, ceperit, totum cito reddatur absque emendatione. Et 
si quis inde aliquid retinuerit, ille, super quem inventum fuerit, graviter 
michi emendabit. 

‘Testibus archiepiscopis, comitibus, baronibus, vicecomitibus, et 
optimatibus totius regni Anglie.’ * 

Apud Westmonasterium, quando coronatus fui.* 


' Here the original coronation charter contained the passage: ‘ Pacem firmam in 
toto regno meo pono et teneri amodo precipio.’ 

* In the original coronation charter ‘ Valete!’ was added, just as the king’s letter 
to Archbishop Anselm of about the same date ends with ‘ Vale!’ 

’ The original coronation charter did not contain this clause. 
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Witham Testa and the Parliament of 
Carlisle 


S we read the history of the closing year of the reign of the 
first Edward, William Testa flits across our field of vision 
like the sparrow of Bede’s fable. We see him as the central 
figure of the dramatic story so dryly told in the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment ; but in the middle of the tale the king dies, and the record 
ends with the remark that ‘ for this reason nothing further was 
done about the business’. Of what went before the parliament 
of Carlisle and of what came after the death of Edward I the 
rolls say naught ; and secondary writers leave us equally free to 
construct the introduction and the final chapter according to our 
respective imaginations. Since Testa is probably known by name 
to more students of English history than most of his many pre- 
decessors and successors in the office of papal collector, it seems 
unfortunate that the record of his deeds should begin and end 
in the middle. But it need not do so. Testa rendered regular 
reports to the papal camera, three of which are extant; he 
issued many orders to the English clergy, some of which have 
been preserved in English episcopal registers and monastic 
cartularies ; after the events at Carlisle he continued to be 
allotted space in the royal records from time to time; and the 
correspondence of his employer sometimes deals with the business 
of his mission to England. From these materials we can recon- 
struct additional parts of the story. 

William Testa, who was archdeacon of Aran in the diocese of 
Comminges and a native Gascon, first came to England on papal 
business in 1305. On 25 August Clement V dispatched him as 
one of two messengers commissioned to announce the result of 
the recent election and to invite Edward I or his eldest son to be 
present at his coronation fixed for 14 November.’ This appears 
to have been Testa’s first connexion with the papal administrative 
service ; and his appointment on this occasion was probably due 
to the knowledge of him which the newly elected pope had 
acquired between 1295 and 1299, when he had been bishop of 


1 He arrived before 4 October, since Edward answered the invitation on that date 
(Prynne, Records, iii. 1069-72). 
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Comminges.' Testa appears to have remained in England after the 
execution of his mission, for he calls the year from 1 October 1311 
to 1 October 1312 the seventh of his sojourn in England;? but he 
was not commissioned as papal collector until 1306. In what 
capacity he acted in the meantime is not apparent. He could 
hardly have acted as papal collector without a commission from 
the pope, since without such a document he would have had no 
power to compel the obedience of the English clergy. None of 
his activities in this interval appears to have made any impress 
on the official records of the pope, the king, or the English clergy, 
as they would almost inevitably have done, had he been perform- 
ing the functions of a collector. Possibly he merely awaited the 
arrival of a commission, which the pope had informed him 
would be forthcoming, after the ceremony of the coronation 
had been performed. 

Be this as it may, the first mention of Testa as a papal collector 
occurs in a letter issued from the papal chancery on 1 February 
1306. The letter was addressed to William Testa, who was now 
designated as a papal chaplain, and to William Géraud de Sore, 
canon of Rouen. It authorized them to collect annates from all 
churches in the British Isles falling vacant within the next three 
years.* So far as this letter goes, Testa and Géraud were associated 
upon an equality, but in practice Testa had the greater responsi- 
bility. On 23 March Testa was appointed papal nuncio and 
commissioned to collect the other papal revenues in the British 
Isles. These were specified as the arrears of the tenths imposed 
by Gregory X,° Nicholas IV,’ and Boniface VIII ; ® the census ; ® 
Peter’s pence ; procurations of those who had previously been 
legates or nuncios of the Holy See ; the goods of the late Geoffrey 
of Vezzano, bishop of Parma and previously papal nuncio and 
collector in England, who had died intestate at the papal court ; 
pecuniary penalties promised to the Holy Land or to the Roman 
church for failure to fulfil contracts ; money for the Holy Land 
arising from gifts, bequests, or the redemptions of vows; and 
legacies bequeathed indistinctly. In a separate letter of the same 
date he was ordered to collect Peter’s pence integrally from the 
local prelates who collected it in England.’° The annual tribute 

' Mollat, Les Papes d’ Avignon, p. 32, n. 1. * Infra, p. 355. 

> Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii. 62—4. * Ibid. pp. 56, 57. 

* Copies of notarial copies of the commission appear on fo. 59 of the register of 
Simon of Ghent, which is among the muniments of the bishop of Salisbury, and on 
fo. 19 of the register of Archbishop Winchelsea, preserved at Lambeth Palace. The 
second copy is incomplete. 

* For the history of this tenth see ante, xxx. 398-417. 

7 On this tenth see ante, xxxi. 102-5. 

* On this tenth see ante, xxviii. 313-17. 


* For a description of this due see Quarterly Journal of Economics, xxiii. 275-8. 
‘© Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 60. 
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of 1,000 marks from the kings of England, promised by King John, 
was not included in Testa’s extant commissions, but since this 
due was generally the subject of a separate commission and was 
always among the revenues for which the papal collector was 
responsible,’ it may be assumed that Testa was authorized to 
collect it by a commission no longer preserved.* By other letters 
the English clergy were notified of Testa’s commission and com- 
manded to pay him procurations of seven shillings a day,? which 
it was customary for papal collectors to receive.* By still another 
letter Testa was accredited to the king,® from whom, as was usual,° 
protection was sought for the new collector. 

Testa’s first step was to seek the goodwill of the king. Without 
this a papal collector could not hope to carry out his instructions 
successfully.” To Testa its possession was doubly important. 
His immediate predecessor, Gerard of Pecorara, had acted 
contrary to the expressed wish of the king, and as a result had 
left to Testa a heritage of exceedingly strained relations. Con- 
sequently, when Testa presented his credentials to the king, he 
accompanied them with a memorandum, defining his proposed 
attitude towards the royal authority.® He professed a desire to 
conduct his affairs without prejudice to king or Crown, and asked 
that he might be notified of any business which the king con- 
sidered prejudicial and be allowed to have the goodwill of the 
king for the remainder. He suggested that it would facilitate 
matters if the king would appoint a committee of English ecclesi- 
astics, whom the collector could consult when doubt should arise 
about the prejudicial character of any of his powers. He sought 
from the king the records of his office, which had been seized 
from his predecessor, and requested the aid of the secular arm 
to distrain upon debtors of the Roman church when ecclesiastical 
censures should not suffice. 

The king’s reply is lacking, but towards the end of May Testa 
began to execute his commissions.!° He sent copies of his general 


’ Bliss, Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers: Papal Letters, i. 379, 380, 387, 
424, 617; ii. 117; Prynne, Records, ii. 311-14; iii. 279; Public Record Office, Papal 
Bulls, 47/5. ? See Testa’s report, infra, p. 354. 

* Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 60; Register of Archbishop Winchelsea, fo. 19. 

* Registres de Clément IV, p. 771; Registres d’Honorius IV, p. 469; Registres de 
Benoit XI, p. 1220; Bliss, Calendar, i. 424; Muniments of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, parcel 53, nos. 9439, 9440, 9442. 

* Prynne, Records, iii. 1098; P.R.O., Papal Bulls, 44/18. 

* Bliss, Calendar, i. 385, 423, 617; Trans. of the Royal Hist. Soc., new series, xix. 
250; P.R.O., Papal Bulls, 47/5. 

’ It was a custom of long standing that a papal collector ought not to exercise 
the functions of his office in England, until he had received his exequatur from the 
king. See, for example, Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora, iv. 444. 

® Ante, xxviii. 313-21. * Prynne, Records, iii. 1099. 

‘© His letter, containing a copy of his general commissions, addressed to the bishop 
of Salisbury, was dated 27 May (Register of Simon of Ghent, fos. 59-60%) ; that 
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commissiv.is to each bishop, ordering their publication and the 
citation of all who had been local collectors and of all who owed 
anything to the Roman church to appear before him within a 
month of the date of citation at his residence near St. Paul’s.? 
The list of dues upon which Testa required reports from the 
deputy-collectors omitted the triennial tenth imposed by 
Boniface VIII, which had been included in his commission. The 
omission was significant, because this tax had been the principal 
cause of the contest between the king and Gerard of Pecorara. 
Boniface VIII had ruled that the proceeds of this tenth should be 
shared equally between him and Edward I. When Boniface VIII 
died in 1303, Edward I claimed for himself the whole of the 
remainder ; and, by the use of the strong hand, secured nearly 
the whole of it from the deputy-collectors who had been appointed 
by the collectors commissioned by the pope. The successor of 
Boniface, Benedict XI, denied Edward’s right to more than the 
original half, and instructed Gerard to recover from the papal 
deputy-collectors the arrears, which already they had been forced 
to deliver to the king. Gerard, however, was unable to carry out 
the mandate. After a brief attempt he was expelled from 
England by royal order, when he had recovered only £50.? 
Testa profited by this example. Instead of holding the deputy- 
collectors responsible, as Gerard had done, he requested the king 
to turn over to him the sums which the papal deputy-collectors 
had paid to the royal exchequer.’ Testa’s commision as collector 
of annates was published in London on 6 June; a few days 
later orders were issued to each bishop to certify all benefices 
vacant in his diocese since 1 February, and thereafter to render 
monthly reports of such vacancies as should subsequently occur.* 
Testa’s first communication was generally acted upon by the 
bishops during June, and the deputy-collectors began to report 
in June and July.’ The lists of vacant benefices began to be 
forwarded at about the same time.* By the late summer of 1306 
Testa had his machinery in good working order, and the tax- 
payers were beginning to feel the pressure. 

Meanwhile still another fiscal burden had been imposed upon 
the clergy. Towards the end of April in 1306 they learned that 
they must contribute during the next two years a tenth of their 


addressed to the bishop of Winchester was dated 1 June (muniments of the bishop 
of Winchester, Register of Woodlock, fo. 41°). 
* In Candlewick (now Cannon) Street (Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 130). 
* Ante, xxviii. 313-17; xxxi. 104. 3 Prynne, Records, iii. 1099. 
* Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii. 53, 57, 58. 


* Register of Woodlock, fo. 41°; Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 61; Chapter 
Act Book of Beverley, i. 141 (Surtees Society). 

* Register of Woodlock, fo. 42%; Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 64¥ ; Chapter 
Act Book of Beverley, i. 142. : 
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spiritual and temporal revenues in aid of the Holy Land. The 
proceeds were to be delivered to the royal exchequer, and the 
collectors were the English prelates, the bishops of Lincoln and 
London; but the tax was imposed by papal mandate.’ The 
tenth of each year was to be paid in equal portions on 24 June 
and on 25 December. The first payment was collected as 
scheduled,” and the proceeds began to arrive at the exchequer 
on 19 July.*® At the royal order the second payment was antici- 
pated, and on 8 December taxpayers were being excommunicated 
for failure to pay sums which had not been due originally until 
Christmas.* While these troubles were vexing the clergy, they 
were informed that, after the expiration of the current biennial 
period, they would be required to pay still further tenths. On 
1 August 1306 Clement V addressed to the English clergy three 
mandates. The first ordered them to pay a tenth in aid of the 
Holy Land ‘ per biennium in festo Omnium Sanctorum [1 Novem- 
ber] proximo futuro in antea numerandum’ ;°* the second to 
pay a tenth for the same purpose ‘ per biennium futurum a festo 
Omnium Sanctorum in anno domini M ccc vii secuturis in antea 
numerandum ’;* and the third to pay a tenth for the same 
object ‘ per triennium futurum incipiendum in festo Omnium 
Sanctorum in anno domini Mccc1x secuturis’.? The income 
from one tenth was to be paid to the prince of Wales, and the 
remainder, except for £10,000 pledged to Queen Margaret, was 
assigned to Edward I.* The first letter undoubtedly refers to the 
tenth which had been partly collected. The other two seem to 


1 Letters of the bishops of Lincoln and London dated 21 and 22 April 1306 (Chapter 
Act Book of Beverley, i. 132-4; British Museum, Additional Charter, 19637). 

* Chapter Act Book of Beverley, i. 132-4, 147, 174-7, 199; Muniments of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 18/5803, 5806. 

> P.R.O., Pells’ Receipt Roll 157. * Chapter Act Book of Beverley, i. 174-7. 

5 Rymer, Foedera, i. 991-2; Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 66V ; P.R.O., Papal 
Bulls, 10/24; K.R. Memoranda Roll, 8 Edward II, m. 147. The commission of the 
collectors is dated 2 August (Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 65%). 

* Register of Woodlock, fo. F. The bishops of Lincoln and London were appointed 
collectors by letter of 2 August (Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 288). 

7 K.R. Memo. Roll, 8 Edward II, m. 153. The bishops of Loncoln and London 
were commissioned as collectors by letter of 2 August (Register of Simon of Ghent, 
fo. 118; Register of Archbishop Winchelsea, fo. 20Y). 

* Rymer, Foedera, i. 992-3; P.R.O., Papal Bulls, 10/20, 23, 26, 27, 37; 11/21, 
25; K.R. Memo. Roll, 5 Edward II, m. 147. 

* Royal letters of 22 and 23 April 1306 refer to the grant to the king by the pope 
of a tenth in aid of the Holy Land as already made (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p. 428). 
On 21 April 1306, when the bishops of Lincoln and London appointed the abbot and 
convent of St. Mary's, York, their deputy-collectors, they state that they are sending 
under separate cover a copy of the apostolic letter regulating the method of collection 
(Chapter Act Book of Beverley, i. 132-3). I have found no copy of that letter in any 
of the places where copies of the later letters dealing with the tenth are to be found in 
profusion. The absence of the original letter, or copies of it, as well as the apparent 
repetition in August of a grant made before 21 April, is probably explained by 
a letter of Edward I to Clement V. ‘ Because in the apostolic letter for the Tenth 
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have committed the clergy to the payment of a tenth annually 
for five years after the current biennial period should have been 
completed,’ although the light of after-events seems to indicate 
that they were actually required by the authority of these three 
papal letters to pay a tenth for a total of five years only.?, Whether 
the clergy believed in 1306 that the tenth was to run for five 
years or for seven, they looked forward to a heavy drain upon their 
purses for a long time to come. 

This prospect they did not face with equanimity. Before the 
close of 1306 the demands of the several papal agents had brought 
home to them a real sense of the full extent of their fiscal obliga- 
tions under the decrees of the new pope. They may well have 
considered it useless to protest against the taxes imposed by the 
pope in behalf of the king, in view of the long line of precedents 
for such taxation. Such tactics, moreover, would have brought 
them into conflict with both pope and king, while they may 
have hoped for aid from the king if they should contest only the 
papal claims represented by Testa. Testa’s request for the arrears 
of the papal share of the tenth imposed by Boniface VIII could 


granted to the King, some things ought to be amended in his favour’, he asks the 
Pope ‘to hear Master Thomas de Cobham, Canon of St. Paul, and Roger le Sauvage, 
his messengers to the Pope, and to modify the letter so as to make it consistent with 
the King’s honour’ (Hist. MSS. Comm., Fourth Report, app. p. 394, no. 1051). The 
king’s letter is undated, but the two messengers named received money from the 
wardrobe on 26 April for the expenses of their journey to the Roman court (Exchequer 
K.R. Accounts, 365/8, m. 2). The bull of 1 August was probably in answer to this 
letter. The king, on receipt of the second bull with its presumably altered terms, 
probably had the first, which he considered prejudicial to the royal dignity, destroyed. 
Thus would be explained the apparent issue of a mandate to authorize the collection 
of a tenth which was already begun. 

' This view is further supported by the following statement, which occurs in 
two different papal letters of 5 August: ‘cum itaque nos nuper, pro Terrae Sanctae 
negotio, per biennium, a festo Omnium Sanctorum proximo futuro in antea numeran- 
dum ; et demum per aliud biennium subsequens; et tandem per triennium idem 
ultimum biennium secuturum . . . decimam . . . duxerimus imponendam’ (Rymer, 
Foedera, i. 993-4). 

* Four half-yearly payments, covering the first biennial period, were made by the 
clergy in 1306 and 1307 and recorded in the Pells’ Receipt Rolls and in the Wardrobe 
Accounts (Pells’ Receipt Rolls, 157, 159, 161, 165, 167, 183, 190, 194, 199, 201; 
Exchequer K.R. Accounts, 358/27, fos. 10, 16, 18; 362/18, no. 37; 365/10, fo. 37; 
368/7, fos. 25, 32; 368/25, m. 3%; 368/27, fo. 29%; 369/11, fos. 8Y-10"; 370/16, 
fos. 8¥, 14%, 15”; 382/15, m. 20; 373/22). In the enrolled accounts of the lord 
treasurer's remembrancer (Subsidies and Aids, no. 3, m. 1) is a summary of the account 
rendered by the bishops of Lincoln and London for a biennial tenth, stated to have 
been due on 24 June and on 25 December in 1307 and on the same dates in 1308. 
The discrepancy in dates makes it appear that this account deals with a different 
biennial tenth than that entered in the Pells’ and Wardrobe Accounts of 1306 and 1307, 
but a detailed comparison of the two sets of accounts demonstrates that they are 
merely two different accounts of the payments of the same biennial tenth. I have 
found no record of receipt at the exchequer between 1306 and 1309 of a second biennial 


tenth, nor have I found any documents, issued by collectors, which deal with a second 
biennial tenth. 
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not have pleased Edward, and the arrangements proposed by 
Testa, as the agent of the pope, for the custody of the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury during Winchelsea’s suspension had 
aroused the king’s anger... The demands made by Testa, too, 
offered to the clergy a better standing ground for opposition. 
Two of the projected exactions were new ; and novelty in a fiscal 
policy was in this age ample reason for resistance. Others of them 
had been successfully resisted before, and in their previous opposi- 
tion the clergy had had some support from the king. Finally, 
some of the dues sought by Testa would have placed burdens 
directly upon laymen. All of the classes represented in parliament 
felt themselves onpressed, or menaced with oppression, by the 
acts of the new papal collector. They gave expression to their 
grievances at the parliament of Carlisle convened early in 1307. 

The dissatisfaction of the community was recorded at this 
famous parliament in three documents. The first was a petition 
addressed to the king ;* the second a petition addressed to the 
pope ;* and the third a list of charges preferred against Testa 
when he was brought before the parliament.4 The last two com- 
plain of identical grievances, but the first contains two items 
not included in the others. It asserts, in the first place, that 
Testa and his companions seek for the pope the chattels of 
intestates, which is contrary to the English custom that these 
should be delivered to the bishop and distributed by him for the 
good of the soul of the deceased. This claim had been advanced 
by collectors in behalf of the pope from time to time since 1246,° 
but apparently the protests of the clergy and the prohibitions of 
the king had successfully prevented its execution.’ Testa, 
however, had not been commissioned to collect the goods of 
intestates, except in the specific case of Geoffrey of Vezzano, 
whose goods were claimed in accordance with the papal constitu- 
tion of 1262, which decreed that the property of clerks dying 
intestate at the papal court should be reserved for the papacy.® 
Otherwise Testa had nothing to do with intestates, except to levy 


* Stubbs, Historical Introductions to the Rolls Series, pp. 493-5; Prynne, Records, 
iii. 1093-8 ; Madox, Exchequer, ii. 224; Rymer, Foedera, i. 999. 

2 Rotuli Parliamentorum, i. 219-20. 

3 Ibid. p. 207. * Ibid. p. 220. 

5 This custom had been ratified in 1268 by Ottobon in his legatine constitutions 
(Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 11, ch. xxiii). On the development of this custom see Harvard 
Law Review, xviii. 120-31. 

® Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora, iv. 552; Bliss, Calendar, i. 423; Registres 
d’ Urbain IV, p. 132; Registrum Ricardi de Swinfield, ed. W. W. Capes, p. 341; 
Géller, Die Einnahmen der apostolischen Kammer unter Johann XXII, p. 107*. 

7 Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora, iv. 553, 604-5; Prynne, Records, ii. 921; 
Registrum Iohannis de Pontissara, ed. by C. Deedes, i. 357 ; ante, xxxvii. 42; Gdller, 
Einnahmen, pp. 107*-8*. 

Géller, Hinnahmen, p. 107*. 
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against the possessions of such of them as died owing debts to 
the Roman church ;! and to this practice there was no legal 
obstacle, provided he did not attempt to distrain upon real 
estate.2 This objection evidently was not well taken against 
Testa. Presumably for this reason it was omitted from the other 
documents. The second grievance, which is found only in the 
petition to the king,’ is the taxation of the temporalities of the 
clergy by the pope. When such taxation had first been 
attempted at the papal order in 1254,° it had aroused determined 
and prolonged opposition from the prelates, and in 1269 the 
protests had been renewed.’ In 1302 the king’s council had 
forbidden the papal collector of a tenth to continue its levy from 
the temporalities of the clergy on the sole authority of the pope 
without the permission of the king.6 Yet it was an outworn 
grievance, since now four valuations assessed at the instance of 
the pope had included the temporalities, and during the past 
fifty years many tenths had been levied on these valuations. 
Testa, moreover, had nothing to do with tenths except to collect 
the arrears of some which had been levied long since. 

The principal complaints which related to Testa were seven. 
Of these only two had not been the subject of previous contro- 
versy. Annates had never before been levied in England by the 
papacy. Not only did the new tax appear burdensome to the 
clergy, but it also aroused fears among laymen that it might 
result ultimately in the loss of their rights of advowson.? The 
other novelty was the increase in the number of papal collectors, 
paid by procurations from the clergy, from the one which was 
customary, to four. This complaint was probably without 
adequate foundation. William Géraud de Sore was associated 
with Testa in the collection of annates and in the administration 
of the archbishopric of Canterbury, but he had no share in Testa’s 
commission as collector of the other papal revenues, and it was 
in the latter capacity that Testa received his procurations.’® 
The other three papal nuncios acted as Testa’s commissioners 


* This was the practice of papal collectors (Registrum Ricardi de Swinfield, p. 78), 
which was being followed by Testa (Rot. Parl. i. 222). 

® Rot. Parl. i. 222. 

* The complaint that creditors offer to the papal nuncio part of a debt, if he will 
collect the whole, does not appear in the other documents, but I presume this practice 
was related to the levy of pecuniary penaities pledged to the Holy Land for the non- 
fulfilment of contracts, which is treated in the other documents. 

* Rot. Parl. i. 220. 

5 Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1917, p. 280. 

* Rymer, Foedera, i. 280; Ann. de Burton, pp. 336, 361 ; Matthew Paris, Chronica 
Maiora, v. 493-5, 553 ; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, p. 396 ; Patent Roll, 53 Henry III, 
m. 237. 

* Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 19. * K.R. Memo. Roll, 30 Edward I, m. 26, 

* Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii. 54. © Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 60V. 
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in Scotland, Ireland, and the province of York,’ and were 
evidently subordinate to him.? In the matter of their right 
to procurations in England they did not rank with Testa. The 
latter is the only one of the nuncios whose demands for procura- 
tions from the English clergy left traces upon their records.* 

Among the time-honoured grievances, against which protest 
was renewed, there were two for which Testa had little responsi- 
bility, although they were included in the bill of indictment 
drawn against him. The pope rather than Testa should have 
answered the accusation that gifts and legacies intended for the 
Holy Land were used for other purposes ; although the collector 
was properly charged with the rigour employed in their exaction. 
The protest against papal provisions had the support of nearly 
a century of precedents, but it likewise had little direct connexion 
with Testa. Doubtless it found a place in the indictment, because 
in England the belief was widespread that the papal collectors were 
employed as spies to discover vacancies to which the pope could 
make provision.’ 

Opposition to the papal attempt to collect Peter’s pence 
integrally from the English prelates was of even more venerable 
antiquity than the opposition to provisions.® Since early in the 
twelfth century, and probably for a long time before, the papacy 
had received from this source £199 6s. 8d. annually.® In each 
diocese the bishop, or the archdeacons, paid annually to the 
papal collector a fixed quota of this sum, but each of them 
received from the rural deans, priests, or lords of manors, who 
collected the alms from the householders, sums far in excess of 
those rendered to the papal agent. In fact, each of the collectors 
in the series which intervened between the contributor, who gave 
a penny or a half-penny, and the papal collector, received more 
than he delivered to the collector next above him in the hierarchy.’ 
Innocent III made two attempts, near the beginning of the 

* Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii. 57. * Infra, Reports of Testa. 

* Chapter Act Book of Beverley, i. 146; Register of the Diocese of Worcester during 
the Vacancy of the See, ed. J. W. Willis Bund, p. 83 ; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1307-13, p. 236. 

* Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new series, xix. 236. 

5 This may seem to conflict with my earlier statement that the attempt to collect 
Peter’s pence directly from the payers was new (Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii. 54). Had this 
attempt been made, as the petition to the king alleges it was (Rot. Parl. i. 220), it 
would have been a novelty, but Testa’s commission directed him to recover from the 
collectors of Peter’s pence the total sums which they received from the contributors 
(Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 60), and this claim was not an innovation. 

* Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, v.21; Le Liber Censuum de I Eglise 
romaine, ed. P. Fabre, i. 226; Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new series, xv. 186-8; Zeit- 


schrift fiir Social- und W irthschaftsgeschichte, iv. 460. In the petition presented to the 
king at Carlisle the sum is said to be £200 29s. 

7 Quarterly Journal of Economics, xxiii. 278-80; Neilson, Customary Rents, 
pp. 198-200; Pipe Roll Society, Publications, xi. 76; xxxii. 59, 62; xxxiii. 25, 40; 
xxxiv. 78; xxxvi. 101; Registrum Ricardi de Swinfield, p. 327. 
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thirteenth century, to secure the full amount levied from the 
contributors, but one was prohibited by the king,? and the 
other failed. After his pontificate, as before, the customary 
sum continued to be paid to the papacy, and his successors for 
a time ceased to press the claim for the excess. In 1273 
Gregory X published a letter stating the amounts due annually 
from each diocese for Peter’s pence.* They are identical with 
those given in the Liber Censuum, the register of the papal fiscal 
rights which had been compiled in 1192.4 Under Martin IV, 
however, the attempt was renewed to recover for the pope the 
surplus that went to the English clergy. On 7 March 1282 he 
ordered Geoffrey of Vezzano, who had been the papal collector 
resident in England since 1276,° to ascertain how the English 
prelates collected Peter’s pence, and, if they kept back part of 
it, how remedy could be had without scandal. This action 
promptly aroused attention. On 8 April Edward I wrote to the 
prior and convent of Rochester, asking them to send a bull, 
which he hears they have in their treasury, concerning the collec- 
tion of Peter’s pence. The recipients replied that they could 
find no such bull,’ but nevertheless a list of the amounts due from 
each diocese, which is said to have come from the book at 
Rochester containing the epistles of Paul, appears in the Red 
Book of the Exchequer, entered in a hand of the thirteenth 
century. As a result of his inquiry Geoffrey was ordered by 
Nicholas IV (1288-92), if not before, to secure from the English 
prelates the whole amount which they received ;* and these 
instructions were renewed by Boniface VIII. Geoffrey, however, 
found it impossible to enforce the order.". The most he could 
do was to issue receipts for the payments of Peter’s pence, saving 
the right of the pope if more had been collected for Peter’s pence 
than he received.* In 1297 the clergy of the province of Canter- 
bury petitioned the pope that he would cease from the exaction 
of Peter’s pence ‘ beyond a certain sum of old time due and 

* Rymer, Foedera, i. 118; Bliss, Calendar, i. 24; Potthast, Regesta, 2635; Ann. 
de Waverleia (Rolls Series), p. 257. 

* Rymer, Foedera, i. 94; Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, i. 72. 

* Fabre, Etude sur le Liber Censuum, p. 143; Register of Godfrey Giffard, ed. 
J. W. Willis Bund, ii. 57; Calendar of the Register of John de Drokensford, ed. Hob- 
house, p. 23; ante, xxxvii. 41. 

* Fabre, Etude, p. 143. 5 Ante, xxx. 408, n. 80. 

* Bliss, Calendar, i. 475; Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new series, xix. 259. 

* P.R.O., Chancery Misc., bundle 19, file 3, no. 12. 

* Red Book of the Exchequer, ed. Hall, i, p. cxvi; ii. 750. 

* Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 184; Regestum Clementis Papae V, 9929. 

‘© Muniments of the bishop of Lincoln, Register of Oliver Sutton, fo. 1579. 

" Registres de Benoit XI, 1216; Regestum Clementis Papae V, 9929. 

* *Salvo iure domini nostri summi pontificis et Romane ecclesie, si pro tempore 


preterito amplius collectum est pro ipso denario et amplius debeatur ’ (receipt issued 
to the archdeacon of Winchester on 9 March 1298; Register of Woodlock, fo. 2”). 
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accustomed ’.1 The sum they so designated was that fixed by 
Gregory X.2. When Geoffrey finally left England in 1300,* the 
order of Nicholas IV was still inoperative.* After the departure 
of Geoffrey no papal collector was present in England until the 
arrival of Gerard of Pecorara in 1304.5 To him Benedict XI 
repeated the order given by Nicholas IV to Geoffrey,® but he 
failed to secure even the accustomed sum. His downfall was 
sudden and his report was laconic. ‘ From Peter’s pence ’, says 
Gerard, ‘I have received nothing.’ ’ 

Compared with Peter’s pence the two remaining papal 
claims, which caused adverse comment at Carlisle, were modern 
affairs. One was the demand for payment of the fines pledged 
to the Holy Land, or to the Roman church, as penalties for 
breach of contracts. Those who had incurred such penalties 
were being cited to appear before Testa to the prejudice of the 
royal dignity, since the cognizance of such actions, parliament 
contended, belonged to the royal courts. The first pope to take 
notice of this practice appears to have been Martin IV. In 
1282 he ordered Geoffrey of Vezzano to inquire and report con- 
cerning the custom, since Geoffrey had previously intimated to 
him that such pecuniary penalties were often lost through lack 
of any papal representative empowered to exact them.® The 
fate of Geoffrey’s report is unknown, but there is no indication 
that he was authorized to seek such fines after 1282. In the 
renewal of his commission by Boniface VIII ® the subject is not 
mentioned, nor was it included among the grievances which the 
clergy of the province of Canterbury sought to have Boniface VILI 
redress in 1297.'° Gerard of Pecorara was authorized to collect 
these fines,"' but his receipts from this source were no greater 
than from Peter’s pence.’ 

The other claim was to legacies indistinctly bequeathed. By 
virtue of this claim Testa and his agents could demand from the 
executors of a deceased testator all of the chattels of the deceased 
not covered by the specific legacies enumerated in his testament,’ 

* Register of Godfrey Giffard, ii. 490 ; Register of Archbishop Winchelsea, fo. 309¥. 
* They said it could be found in a bull of Gregory V or VI (ante, xxxvii. 41), but the 
bull of Gregory X throughout the course of this struggle and until the sixteenth century 
was cited commonly as the bullof Gregory V. E.g. Lambeth Palace Library, Register 


of Archbishop Reynolds, fo. 78Y ; Muniments of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, 
X Y ZStudy exiv ; Fabre, Etude, p. 143. 


3 Ante, xxxi. 104; Bliss, Calendar, i. 588. * Registres de Benoit XI, 1216. 

5 Register of Woodlock, fo. 2. ® Registres de Benoit XI, 1216. 

7 Ante, xxviii. 313-21. § Bliss, Calendar, i. 475. 

* 15 May 1296 (Registrum Ricardi de Swinfield, p. 341). 

10 Ante, xxxvii. 35-42. 

" Bliss, Calendar, i. 617; Registres de Benoit XI, 1213. 

2 Ante, xxviii. 320. 

‘** This would have included the goods left by the deceased to be distributed for 
the welfare of his soul at the discretion of the executors (ante, xxxv. 420). See also 
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although indistinct legacies were sanctioned by the law of the 
realm and by the law of the church. The papacy appears to have 
advanced the claim first in 1276 or 1277.1 In the latter year 
the English clergy appealed to the pope against the attempt of 
Geoffrey to exact indistinct legacies in accordance with a papal 
mandate.? The result of the appeal is not recorded, but none 
of the subsequent extant commissions of papal collectors, previous 
to Testa’s, mentions indistinct legacies.* 

To these seven charges Testa offered no denial; he pleaded 
the order of the pope. Parliament, finding his plea insufficient, 
prohibited him from proceeding in any of the premises, enjoined 
him to revoke what he had done in them and to keep any money 
assembled under them in the kingdom until the king and council 
should have ordained otherwise,‘ ordered the sheriffs to cite any 
of Testa’s deputies who had committed any of the acts set forth 
in the indictment to appear before the king in Trinity term,° 
and provided for messengers to present the grievances to the 
pope.® The royal writ addressed to the sheriffs, to ensure the 
execution of the decision of parliament, was dated 22 March 1307. 
In it the sheriffs were not ordered to summon Testa’s agents 
charged with the commission of any of the seven acts named in the 
indictment, but were ordered to summon only those who had com- 
mitted any of the last three, or had seized the chattels of parsons 
or prelates against the will of the owners or the temporalities of 
intestate clerks. The royal writ omitted mention of annates, 
provisions, gifts, and legacies to the Holy Land, and the multi- 
plicity of papal nuncios.? Two days later the action of parlia- 
ment was further defined by a decision in council, authorizing 
Testa to exercise his office in the manner and form that other 
clerks of the pope had used before his day in the time of other 
popes. Thus the action of the parliament, as interpreted by the 
king and council, left the papal collector free to pursue the even 


the form which the same complaint takes at the parliament of Stamford in 1309 
(Registrum Ricardi de Swinfield, p. 474). 

* It does not appear in the extant commissions of collectors appointed before this 
date (Bliss, Calendar, i. 75, 379-86, 423, 424 ; Registresd’ Urbain IV, 132 ; Trans. Royal 
Hist. Soc., new series, xix. 250; P.R.O., Papal Bulls, 47/5). The original commission 
issued to Geoffrey of Vezzano in 1276 is lacking in the series. Indistinct legacies of 
clerks apparently were claimed for the papacy in 1246 (Matthew Paris, Chronica 
Majora, iv. 604; Pollock and Maitland, ii. 357). Indistinct legacies were granted by 
Innocent IV to Henry III to help finance his projected crusade (Essays presented 
to T. F. Tout, p. 136). 

* Registrum Iohannis de Pontissara, i. 357. The text, which according to the 
editor is corrupt, reads: ‘ bona omnia intestatorum et testatorum distincte lega[ta].’ 

> Bliss, Calendar, i. 476, 617; Registrum Ricardi dz Swinfield, p. 341. 

* Edward I, as a war measure, had forbidden specie or bullion to be taken out of 
the realm without licence (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p. 415). 

5 It began on 22 May. * Rot. Parl. i. 221. 

7 Ibid. * Ibid. 210, no. 93. 
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tenor of his way, provided he ceased to exact annates, pecuniary 
penalties forfeited to the Holy Land by breach of contracts, 
indistinct legacies, and the excess of Peter’s pence. 

After the parliament had been dissolved Edward I modified 
the parliamentary prohibitions at the request of Peter the 
Spaniard, a cardinal-nuncio, who probably had been present at 
some of these proceedings.’ On 4 April he notified Testa of the 
conciliar decision of 24 March. The notification, however, con- 
tained the added proviso that the collector should attempt 
nothing to the prejudice of the royal dignity or of the king’s 
subjects. By other writs of the same date he provided Testa 
with a belated safe-conduct,? removed the prohibition of the 
parliament upon the collection of annates except from abbacies 
and priories, and authorized the remittance of funds to the pope 
by bill of exchange on the firms of Italian bankers who had 
agents in England.* On the basis of these writs the collector's 
agents considered themselves freed from the restrictions imposed 
by parliament to a greater extent than seemed meet to some of the 
royal officials. At the Trinity term Testa appealed to the king’s 
council for the removal of the hindrances placed in the way of 
his deputies by the king’s officers. The council declared that the 
king had revoked no part of the ordinance made in parliament, 
except that relating to annates, and laid upon Testa and his com- 
missioners the royal command to desist from the infraction of the 
other prohibitions of parliament. When Testa protested against 
this decision given at Westminster, recourse was had to the king, 
who was at Carlisle. On 27 June his writ ordered the collectors 
to desist from acts prejudicial to the Crown, nobles, or people, 
such as he understood they had been committing, until the council 
should have deliberated further upon the question. What the 
king had in mind as prejudicial to his dignity the writ does not 
state, but taken in conjunction with the proceedings in council the 
phrase could have meant only those acts of the nuncios contrary 
to the prohibitions established at Carlisle. The prohibitions 
placed upon Testa by the parliament of Carlisle, with the excep- 


tion of the one relating to annates, were enforced consistently 
by Edward I.° 


He was scheduled to arrive on 12 March, and on 16 March he was soon to 
return home (Rymer, Foedera, i. 1009, 1011). The full parliament was required to 
await his delayed arrival (Chapter Act Book of Beverley, i. 186; Rymer, Foedera, i. 
1009), and he remained until the estates had dispersed (Rot. Parl. i. 222). The pro- 
ceedings against Testa took place in full parliament, probably not long before 22 March, 
since that is the date of the first executory writ. Possibly the proceedings had been 
staged for the benefit of the cardinal. Compare Stubbs, Introductions, pp. 495-6. 

* The royal records contain no earlier notice of such an instrument. 

3 Rot. Parl. i. 222. * Ibid. pp. 222-3. 

° This is contrary to the interpretation of Bishop Stubbs (Const. Hist. ii. 163 ; 
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Edward II maintained with regard to Testa the policy of his 
father. When Clement V remonstrated against the restrictions 
imposed at Carlisle, the new king replied that he would stand 
by his father’s decision concerning annates, but that the papal 
nuncios must use their office as previous papal nuncios had used 
it and must not act to the prejudice of the Crown.' Unless 
these saving clauses had acquired a very different value, when used 
by Edward II in December, from what they had had when 
employed by Edward I in April and June, the letter of the second 
Edward meant that the collection of the objectionable dues 
enumerated in Testa’s commission, other than annates, would 
not be resumed. In a letter written on 18 July 1308, moreover, 
Edward II professes to have made no innovation in his father’s 
policy.” 

Such, in fact, is the situation displayed in Testa’s reports. 
The collector of annates in the province of York was hindered 
temporarily in the execution of his task by the sheriff of York, 
who perhaps was over-zealous in behalf of the king, but the collec- 
tion of annates went forward without serious interruption for 
the prescribed period of three years.® From Peter’s pence, how- 
ever, Testa never acquired more than the accustomed sum. 
His successor was informed that the English prelates had offered 
many excuses and appeals to Testa’s demand for the surplus, 
but never had they given satisfaction.* The whole sum which 
Testa secured for Peter’s pence during his collectorship was some 
£4 less than the total due for the period at the accustomed annual 
rate.2 Of receipts from indistinct legacies Testa records none. 
On revenues from penalties forfeited to the Holy Land for breach 
of contract he is also silent, unless he refers to them in his second 
report, when he apologizes for the small amount derived from 
obventions, on the ground that the prohibitions placed upon 
him at Carlisle prevented him from obtaining more, and expresses 
the hope that the new papal commission, issued to him and the 
bishop of Worcester conjointly, may obviate the difficulty.® 
The obventions were undoubtedly for the Holy Land, and the 
item probably included all receipts for the Holy Land except the 
tenths.’ The prohibition which prevented the collection of more, 
Introductions, p. 496), whose account of the parliament, although it is in many respects 
the best we have, I cannot follow on this point (Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii. 55, n. 55). 

* 26 December 1307 (Rymer, Foedera, ii. 25; P.R.O., Roman Rolls, iii, m. 8). 

* Rymer, Foedera, ii. 53. ‘ 

> Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii. 56; Register of Woodlock, fos. 42%, 48%, 56%, 60, 66, 69, 
94, 97%, 101¥-102¥ ; Register of Simon of Ghent, fos. 64%, ; Reports 
of Testa, infra, pp. 352-5. * Regestum Clementis Papae V, 9929. 

* Vatican Archives, Obligationes Register 4, fo. 6Y; Baumgarten, Untersuchungen 


und. Urkunden iiber die Camera Collegii Cardinalium, p. 166. 
* Infra, p. 354. 


* In the previous report the corresponding item is designated as obventions and 
legacies for the Holy Land. 
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consequently, may have been the one against the exaction of 
penalties from contracts or that against the too rigorous exaction 
of legacies for the Holy Land. In either case Testa’s remark 
displays the prohibitions of the parliament of Carlisle still in 
force against him in the summer of 1310. The joint commission 
which he mentions had been issued on 22 May 1309,! with the 
approval of Edward II.* It included fines for the Holy Land, 
but none of the other dues condemned at Carlisle. Testa and the 
bishop began to operate under it early in 1310,° but in 1312 the 
receipts for the Holy Land from sources other than the arrears 
of tenths were exceedingly small.* It is equally significant that 
the documents issued by and to them conjointly between 1310 
and 1313 deal entirely with the arrears of tenths and not at all 
with fines or penalties.® 

In one respect Edward II may have departed slightly from 
his father’s policy. Although he maintained the general prohibi- 
tion upon the export of bullion without the royal licence,® Testa 
appears to have made his remittances to the papal camera in 
cash. In the summer of 1307 a regular system of messengers 
was organized for the purpose of transporting funds,’ and there- 
after Testa used this service regularly. In other words, the 
requirement of Edward I, that remittances should be made by 
way of exchange on the Italian banking firms, was not enforced. 
This leniency, however, did not increase the burden upon Edward’s 
subjects. So far as the collection of revenues was concerned, 
Testa’s reports indicate that Edward II never released him from 
any of the parliamentary prohibitions which had been upheld by 
Edward I. 

The only evidence from which an inference to the contrary 
might be drawn comes from the parliament of Stamford in 1309. 
There, on 6 August, the barons again sought remedy from the 
pope for the grievances which had been the subject of the petition 
framed at Carlisle, excepting only the excessive number of papal 
nuncios maintained by the procurations of the clergy.* That 
all of these dues were still being levied in 1309, however, does not 

' Bliss, Calendar, ii. 64. * Infra, p. 349. 

* Register of Woodlock, fo. 162 ; Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 130 ; K.R. Memo. 
Roll, 4 Edward II, m. 7. « Infra, p. 356. 

5 Register of Woodlock, fo. 162; Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 130; Calendar 
of the Register of John of Drokensford, p. 38; Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense, ed. 
Hardy, i. 308; Bodleian Library, Oseney Charter, 27; Muniments of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, 73/12, 375; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, pp. 400, 589; 
Cal. of Close Rolls, 1307-13, p. 287. 

* Cal. of Close Rolls, 1307-13, p. 44. 7 Regestum Clementis Papae V, 2266. 

® Ibid. 3583 ; Bliss, Calendar, ii. 77, 78; infra, p. 356. 

* Annales Londonienses, ed. Stubbs, pp. 161-5; Registrum Ricardi de Swinfield, 
pp. 472-5. 
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necessarily follow. It is doubtful, indeed, if Testa was even 
attempting to levy those which had been prohibited at Carlisle. 
Many official letters issued or received by him or his agents 
between 1306 and 1310 have been preserved, and none of them 

mentions a demand for payment of dues other than those which 

Testa had not been forbidden to collect. It seems much more 

probable that the letter was obtained by the king” to be used 

as a checkmate to the remonstrances which Clement V continued 

to address to him, concerning the restrictions placed upon the 

papal collector. The baronial petition would have given support 

to a royal plea that popular opposition to the papal exactions was 

still too strong to admit of any modification of the prohibitions 

of Carlisle beyond that conceded with respect to annates. What- 

ever Edward’s motives may have been, the letter seems to have 
had that effect. Clement V, in his counterblast, inveighs against 
various royal trespasses upon clerical rights and privileges, but 
makes no reference to the prohibitions of Carlisle.‘ For the 
remainder of Testa’s collectorship no more protests against the 
action taken by the parliament of Carlisle came from the papal 
chancery. 

Under Edward II, moreover, Testa acquired additional 
information as to what was prejudicial to the Crown. The 
papal camera, like the exchequer or the chambre des comptes, had 
jurisdiction, and recalcitrant papal debtors were often cited to 
appear before it. Edward I, however, had not allowed such 
citations to be served in his dominions ; * and Edward II enforced 
the same rule.’ Clement V entered a protest against this practice 
on 28 October 1309,8 and two months later he instructed Testa 
and his colleague to cite debtors, with whom they might have 
difficulty, to appear before the pope.? The attempt to exercise 
this power soon brought Testa again before the king’s council. 
In 1310 he delivered to an English debtor a citation, issued by 
the papal camerarius, ordering him to answer for his debt before 
the auditor camerae, the official who tried such causes. The debtor 
secured from the king a writ of prohibition, which he served upon 


! Register of Woodlock, fos. 51, 101Y-102¥, 115; Register of Simon of Ghent, 
fos. 687, 69, 112%; Register of the Diocese of Worcester during the Vacancy of the See, 
p. 83. 

* The king sent a messenger with a mandate to the barons, ordering them to 
affix their seals to the letter (Rymer, Foedera, ii. 84; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, 
p- 180). > Rymer, Foedera, ii. 10, 25, 42, 53. 

* Ibid. ii. 97; Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 322-9; Annales Londonienses, pp. 165-6. 
The imprisonment of William de Prat, which arose out of the prohibitions, is a subject 
of complaint, but the imprisonment and not the prohibitions troubled the pope in this 
letter. 

5 Quarterly Journal of Economics, xxiii. 265-6. * Prynne, Records, iii. 807. 
7 Rymer, Foedera, ii. 97; Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward II, p. 13. 
* Rymer, Foedera, ii. 97. * Bliss, Calendar, ii. 78. 
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Testa on 27 July 1310. Thereafter Testa delivered no more 
citations ; but on 2 November he had to appear before the king’s 
council to answer for the contempt of the king. There it was 
decided, because Testa had been forbidden by the king to attempt 
anything derogatory to king or kingdom, and the said citation 
to appear outside the kingdom manifestly was ‘ derogatory to 
the royal dignity and contrary to the law and custom of the 
realm’, that he must appear before the next parliament for 
judgement. Thus Testa discovered that the king could dictate 
not only what revenues he should levy, but also how he should 
levy those which were not forbidden. 

Testa, indeed, had not found the collection of the uncondemned 
revenues entirely smooth sailing. His first citations included the 
arrears of tenths imposed by Gregory X and Nicholas IV, Peter’s 
pence, the unpaid portion of the procurations imposed by the 
cardinals, Berard, bishop of Albano, and Simon, bishop of 
Palestrina, who had been legates to England under Boniface VIII,” 
the census due from exempt monasteries, money owed to the 
Holy Land for broken vows, legacies, and gifts, and the goods 
which had belonged to Geoffrey of Vezzano.2 In his reports 
receipts are entered from all these sources except the first and the 
last, and from the first, at least, nothing remained to be recovered.* 
One item listed in his commission, the arrears of the tenth 
imposed by Boniface VIII, is missing from his citations and 
from his first extant report, although it had not been the subject 
of debate at Carlisle. His appeal to the king for the surrender of 
these arrears was evidently unsuccessful.° Edward I, after the 
receipt of Testa’s request in the spring of 1306, appears to have 
addressed the pope on the subject. On 16 May 1306 his treasurer 
paid the Frescobaldi for the cost of having several bulls written 
for the king at the papal court, among which was an instrument 
relating to the tenth granted by Boniface VIII.° If this was 
a letter issued by Clement V, however, all trace of it seems to have 
disappeared.’ After this date, as before, the deputy-collectors 
of this tenth, appointed originally in the time of Boniface VIII, 


* K.R. Memo. Roll, 4 Edward II, m. 57. I have found no record of the postponed 
judgement. 

* On their procurations see ante, xxxvii. 37-9. Boniface VIII had established that 
a portion of the procurations raised by papal legates should come to the papal camera 
(Registres de Boniface VIII, 733, 2088 ; Prynne, Records, iii. 1098 ; Géller, Einnahmen, 
pp. 76*-77*). 

’ Chapter Act Book of Beverley, i. 141; Register of Woodlock, fos. 40%, 41%, 50Y ; 
Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 59. 

* Ante, xxx. 408. 

5 Supra, p. 335. 

* Exchequer K.R. Accounts, 369/11, fo. 34. 

* No such letter appears in the registers of Clement V, or among the numerous 
original bulls of this period preserved at the Public Record Office. 
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paid all which they collected to the royal exchequer. From them 
or from the exchequer Testa received nothing. This situation 
continued until 1309, when Edward II and Clement V, on the 
initiative of the former, arrived at a general agreement with 
regard to the disposal of the proceeds of tenths paid by the 
English clergy. 

On 4 March 1309 the king notified Clement V that he was send- 
ing to him a large embassy. It was armed with discr tionary 
power to concede a petition of the pope’s nephew for high and 
low justice and other privileges within his jurisdiction in Gascony.” 
Its business was also facilitated by the grant of yearly pensions 
to several cardinals and to other members of the papal court.* 
The results of this mission began to be recorded in the papal 
chancery late in May. On 22 May the bishop of Worcester, who 
was a member of the English delegation, was associated with 
Testa in the collection of the arrears of tenths, legacies, gifts, 
and fines for the Holy Land left unpaid in the British Isles since 
the time of Gregory X.4. Whatever sums they should recover 
were to be shared equally by king and pope.2 What Edward I 
had seized without authorization from the papal share of the 
tenth imposed by Boniface VIII was conceded by Clement V 
to Edward II. On 30 May the pope ordered the bishops of 
Lincoln and London to collect a tenth between 1 November 1312 
and 1 November 1313 and to assign the proceeds integrally to 
Edward IT.? On 6 June he renewed the grant of the triennial 
tenth, scheduled to begin on 1 November 1309, which had been 
made originally to Edward I. Of this tenth, however, the pope 
claimed a portion. On 16 January 1307 Clement V had requested 
Edward I to allow the papacy to have a quarter of the proceeds 
from the tenths recently imposed for four of the years during 
which the king was to have the whole of the yield.2 Edward I 
had acquiesced,!® and in 1308 Testa received part of the papal 
share due for the first year. In the bargain of 1309 Clement V 
demanded and received from Edward II the ratification of his 
father’s concession.” Thereafter receipts from the papal quarter 
are entered regularly in Testa’s reports. 


* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, pp. 449-53, 506; ibid. 1307-13, pp. 66, 67, 98, 99, 
101, 122; Exchequer K.R. Accounts, 368/7, fos. 12%, 19, 20, 22; 368/25, m. 1; 
Exchequer of Receipt, Misc. Rolls, 87, 88 ; Clerical Subsidies, 67/3 a, nos. 35-120. 

* Rymer, Foedera, ii. 69, 72. 3 Ibid. ii. 69. 

* Bliss, Calendar, ii. 64. 5 K.R. Memo. Roll, 4 Edward II, m. 7. 

® 30 May (Red Book of the Exchequer, iii. 1053). 

7 K.R. Memo. Roll, 8 Edward II, m. 153. 

§ Ibid. m. 153. In the Register of Simon of Ghent (fo. 119) the same or a similar 
bull is dated 18 May, and in the Register of Archbishop Winchelsea (fo. 20) a fragment 
of the same bull is dated 22 May. * Rymer, Foedera, i. 1007, 1008, 

‘© K.R. Memo. Roll, 8 Edward IT, m. 153. " Infra, p. 353. 
 K.R. Memo. Roll, 8 Edward II, m. 153; Rymer, Foedera, ii. 87. 
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These arrangements, completed between the king and the pope 
in May and June of 1309, did not come into effect immediately, 
on account of the trouble between the king and his barons in the 
summer of 1309.1 In 1310, when this obstacle had been removed, 
the bishop of Worcester appointed as his deputy John of 
St. Quentin, a royal clerk, who received an allowance from the 
exchequer.” In the spring citations began to be issued in their 
joint names,’ and in his last report Testa records a considerable 
sum from the arrears of the tenths of Nicholas IV and Boni- 
face VIII,* while Edward II acknowledged receipts from 
Testa in 1311 and in 1313.5 The arrangement lasted until 
Testa’s departure,® but seems to have lapsed thereafter, since 
Testa’s successor acted alone in the administration of these 
tenths.’ 

From the royal tribute Testa secured nothing, but only the 
untimely death of Edward I prevented the recovery of a large 
sum of arrears. When Testa brought to Edward I the news of the 
election of Clement V, the king promptly dispatched to the 
pope-elect an embassy, which drove with him on behalf of 
the king a great bargain. Clement V granted many favours of 
value to the king, and in return received the promise of several 
concessions from Edward I. Among other things the king 
promised to pay before the next Michaelmas the tribute due for 
the past fifteen years. This promise he broke, but afterwards, 
when reminded by Clement V, he actually ordered the treasurer 
to make the payment. The latter had gone so far as to designate 
the exact money to be used for the purpose, when the king died ; 
and the transaction was terminated before payment had been 
made. In 1309 Clement V besought Edward II to carry out 
the manifest intention of his father,® but to no purpose. 
Edward IT paid neither the arrears of his father’s reign nor the 
current liabilities of his own. In his report for 1310 Testa states 
that the tribute is due for twenty years, and for the remainder 
of his collectorship the debt continued to accumulate. In 1320 
Testa presented to the camera of the college of cardinals a book, 
wherein was recorded the debt of the king of England for the 


1 Infra, p. 354. 

* K.R. Memo. Roll, 4 Edward II, m. 7 ; Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward I1, 
p. 262. 

* Register of Simon of Ghent, fo. 130; Register of Woodlock, fo. 162. 

* Infra, pp. 355-6. 5 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, pp. 400, 589. 

®° The last letter issued conjointly by Testa and John which I have found 
is dated 22 February 1313 (Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense, i. 308). Testa was 
recalled on 8 March 1313 (infra, p. 351). 

7 Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense, i. 420. 

* Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii. 52, 53; Stubbs, Introductions, pp. 492-5. 

* Rymer, Foedera, ii. 98. 
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tribute for the twenty-four years from 1290 to 1314 ; ? and in 1316 
Edward II acknowledged the accuracy of the account.” 

Testa’s tenure of office was brought to an end by his promotion 
to the cardinalate late in 1312.5 On 8 March 1313 William de 
Balaeto was appointed to succeed him as collector in the British 
Isles,t and on 20 May Testa obtained the royal safe-conduct ® 
which enabled him to leave England.® 

Testa’s collectorship marked a turning-point of significance 
in the development of the financial relations between the papacy 
and England. During the greater part of the reign of Edward I 
successive popes had attempted to exact dues which the papacy 
had never received before. The clergy had protested and appealed 
against the innovations, and to some extent had had the support 
of the king in a successful resistance ; but it was the parliament 
of Carlisle, venting upon Testa the accumulated spleen of the 
nation, which put a final end, not to the claims, but to the: 
possibility of their effective enforcement. Testa, on the other 
hand, was the principal agent in the institution of annates ; a new 
tax which was to become one of the most fruitful sources of 
supply at the disposal of the papal camera. It was in Testa’s 
time, too, that the king began successfully to invoke the use of 
the plenitudo potestatis for the imposition upon the English clergy 
of income-taxes, levied primarily for the benefit of the royal 
exchequer, thus avoiding the friction, the possibility of opposition 
and denial, and the constitutional limitations attendant upon 
revenues obtained by grant of the clerical estate. Testa, to be 
sure, was in certain measure a passive agent in these affairs. 
Yet he did much to define the nature of the office which his 
successors should hold. His predecessor, Gerard of Pecorara, 
though serving a master of not unyielding temperament, had 
insisted upon the letter of his commission in the face of the royal 
prohibition, and thus had lost his own cause and had imperilled 
the position of the office. Testa, more politic from the first, 
advanced with caution the papal claims which he knew to have 
caused the downfall of Gerard ; he bowed before the storm at 
Carlisle ; and subsequently he complied with the royal commands, 
when he had found by experience that he could not profitably 
evade them. By this policy Testa restored some of the lost 
prestige of the office, and left it with more definite, if with 
narrower, limits than it had previously had. W. E. Lunt. 

* Vatican Archives, Obligationes Register 11, second folio numbered 10; Kirsch, 
Die Finanzverwaltung des Kardinalkollegiums, p. 35, n. 1. 

* Historisches Jahrbuch, xiv. 591; Bliss, Calendar, ii. 443. 

* 23 or 24 December (Eubel, Hierarchia, i. 14). 

* Bliss, Calendar, ii. 117. 5 Rymer, Foedera, ii. 216. 

* For the thirteen remaining years of his life Testa maintained in English affairs 


a friendly interest, which was not entirely without its financial compensations (Amer. 
Hist. Rev. xviii. 56, n. 63). 
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The appended reports were rendered by Testa to the papal camera. 
The first and third are edited from the originals deposited among the 
Instrumenta Miscellanea in the Archives of the Vatican.’ The second is 
edited from a transcript, made by the late Mr. Bliss or under his direction, 
preserved in the Public Record Office.2 The original is described in the 
transcript as ‘ Misc. 26 g; Collectoria Anglie; “‘Testa”’. A search 
for the original among the Instrumenta Miscellanea failed, because the 
documents were accessible only so far as the index had been completed. 


1. Report rendered 13 June 1308 


... in provincia Cantuariensi durante termino reservationis domini 
pape .. .* summa debitorum cuiuslibet dyocesis provincie memorate de 
beneficiis arrendatis.* 

Summa solutorum Cantuariensis iiii® iiii** iim. vs. iiiid.; summa 
debitorum ii¢ iiii** i m. viis. x d.° 


dyocesis summa solutorum summa debitorum ° 
Roffensis ili xim. xs. elxxii m. iiiis. iiiid. 
Londoniensis ve xxi m. vilis. iiii d. iiii® xiim. vs. 
Cicestrensis ~ ii¢ ilii** m. xvid. iif viiim. dim. 
Wyntoniensis 1 m. iis. iiiid. iii® iiii** xii m. vs. x 
Salisberiensis ve iilix* v m. dim. ve Xxxv m. dim. 
Exoniensis liii¢ xiim. iilis. xd. iii¢ et iiim. vis. 
Bathoniensis et Wel- cx m. dim. iis. viiid. iiif xxxvi m. dim. vs. 

lensis vilid. _ 
Herefordensis v m. dim. viiis. clxiiim. dim. 
viii d. 
Menevensis XXxii m. 


[m.]’ vs. iiid. 


Menevensis, Assaven- ii¢ lv m. dim. 
sis, et Bangoriensis 


Assavensis iif x m. dim. 
Landavensis lxxi m. iii xvii m. 
Bangoriensis xi m. iilid. 
Wygorniensis v¢ lili m. dim. viii s. ii¢ Ixxi m. x s. 
Coventrensis et Lich- lxxvii m. xlix m. 

feldensis 
Elyensis Ixxvi m. dim. elx m. 
Norwycensis m iili** m. dim, ix® xxi m. ills. iili d. 
Lincolniensis ili™ cxxim. Xs. m v m. xs. 


Summa omnium solutorum et debitorum provincie Cantuariensis 
durante termino reservationis domini pape, usque ad diem Iovis proximam 


* Capsula viii, no. 10 a, and Capsula ix, no. 54. 
? Roman Transcripts, General Series 59. 
* The roll is slightly mutilated at the beginning. 
* Refers to annates. See Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii. 48-64. 
5 A variety of abbreviations for marce, solidi, and denarii in the originals are here 
rendered uniformly as m. s. and d. 
* The items here tabulated appear in the original in the same form as the preceding 
entry. 7 Om. MS. 
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post festum beati Barnabe apostoli sub anno domini m° ccc® vir1®, in qua 
recessi de Anglia, xvi™ v° xvim. vs. x d. sterlingorum. Summa omnium 
solutorum totius provincie Cantuariensis ix™ iiii* iiii** iii m. iis. iid. 
Summa omnium debitorum totius provincie Cantuariensis de beneficiis 
arrendatis vii™ xxxiii m. iii s. viii d. 

Summa receptorum in universo de provincia Eboracensi iii™ iii¢ xl m. 
dim. De beneficiis vero in eadem provincia Eboracensi vacantibus 
durante termino supradicto, licet in papiru’ nomina aliquorum sunt 
scripta, non valeo certificare, quia magister Guilheimus de Prato,” nuncius 
vester, qui in illis partibus moram trahit, nondum fecerat relationem de 
ipsis. 

Summa receptorum de Scotia cxx m. De aliis vero beneficiis in regno 
Scotie vacantibus magister Iohannes de Solerio habet respondere. 

De beneficiis vero Hibernie, cum magistro Iohanne de Lescapon, qui in 
curia vestra presens existit, vos poteritis plenius informari. 

Summa totalis predictorum omnium solutorum xii™ ix xliii m. viiis. 
xd.; summa totalis tam omnium solutorum provincie Cantuariensis quam 
Eboracensis et debitorum provincie Cantuariensis xix™ ix® lxxvi m. xiis. 
vid. 

Recepta de Hibernia in universo m vie xxxv li. xs. iid. 

Recepta quarte partis decime * ii™ ve iili. viis. id. ob. quad. 

Recepta de censibus Romane ecclesie * xxxv li xvi s. 


Recepta procurationum dominorum cardinalium? in universo 1 li. 
xis. xid. 

Summa totalis istorum septem receptorum vi™ ic® Ix li. xv. viiid., 
que faciunt x™ iiii® xli m. iis. iiid. ob. quad. 

Summa omnium solutorum de quibuscumque perceptis tam in Anglia, 
Walia, Scotia, et Hibernia xxiii™ iiii** iiii m. xis. id. ob. quad. 

De illis vero que debentur in provincia Eboracensi, Scotia, et Hibernia 
non possum certificare, quousque de illis commissarii, qui in partibus illis 
nomine vestro existunt, plenam reddiderint rationem. 

De illis vero qui tempore recessus mei debebantur in provincia Can- 
tuariensi summa est superius expressata, videlicet vii™ xxx.ii m. ili s. viii d. 


2. Report rendered between 24 June and 29 September 1310 * 
Provincia Cantuariensis, de fructibus. 


Memorandum quod summa arrendamenti omnium beneficiorum totius 
provincie Cantuariensis [torn] tempus reservationis domini nostri pape 


* So in MS. 

* Concerning William de Prat and the other nuncios mentioned in these reports 
see Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii. 56, 57. 

* Imposed by Clement V in 1306 (Rymer, Foedera, i. 991-4, 1007, 1008 ; ii. 87). 

* Paid by exempt monasteries (Quarterly Journal of Economics, xxiii. 275). 

* So in MS. * Imposed by Nicholas IV (ante, xxxi. 102-5). 

* i.e. Berard bishop of Albano, and Simon bishop of Palestrina (ante, xxxvii. 37-9). 

* On the date see Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii. 49, n. 13. : 


VOL. XLI.—NO. CLXIII. Aa 


i 
Recepta de denario Sancti Petri m iiii¢ xliiiili. xiiii s. viii d. 
Recepta de obventionibus Terre Sancte et legatis eiusdem iii® Ixviili. xd. 
Recepta de arragiis ® decime sexannalis ® ix¢ xxiiiili. xiiiis. xid. 
> 
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dimissorum ad firmam prout patet per registram [torn]. [Onerat]? se 
ad xvi™ iiii¢ lxii m. iis. [torn], que faciunt x™ ix® Ixxiii li. xv s. vii d., 
et restant ad solvendum iiii™ vii® xxxv li.iiis. iiid. De beneficiis vero non 
arrendatis certificare non possum ad quantum ascendent, quia pro maiori 
parte sunt ita exilia quod etiam ad decimam non taxuntur,” sed de illis 
et de aliis, quicquid bono modo poterimus, faciemus. 

Eboracensis provincia, de omnibus. 

Item de provincia Eboracensi recepimus per manus magistri Guilhelmi 
de Prato tam de fructibus predictis quam aliis iii™ ii¢ Ixviili.; de toto 
autem residuo dictus magister Guilhelmus de Prato remanet oneratus. 

Scotia. 

Item recepimus de Scotia per manus magistri Iohannis de Solerio, 
commissarii ibidem in omnibus, ciiii** iili. vis.; de toto autem residuo 
dictus magister lohannes remanet oneratus. 

Hibernia. 

Item de Hibernia recepimus in omnibus m! vie xxv li. x s. iid. quad. ; 
de residuo magister Iohannes de Lescapon remanet oneratus. 

Census. 

Item recepimus de censibus ecclesie Romane de Anglia xliii li. xix s. ixd., 
de quibus parum debetur, excepto censu regis mille marcharum pro 
dominio, qui est iam xx annis cessatus. 

Denarii Sancti Petri. 

Item recepimus de denariis Sancti Petri m! vi ix li. xviis. Predicti 
denarii ascendunt annuatim ad ii* libras, et debent solvi pro isto anno in 
festo Sancti Michaelis, post quem terminum de levatis certificabimus et 
levandis. 

Obventiones.® 


ultra nichil percipere possumus propter prohibitiones regias factas in 
Carleolo, nisi per commissionem factam episcopo Wygorniensi et michi, 
archidiacono Aranensi, de qua idem episcopus non vult uti, nec audet, 
donec hoc faciet de domini regis et consiliariorum suorum assensu, quem * 
vix habere poterit donec pax inter regem et nobiles fuerit reformata. 

Decima sexannalis. 

Item recepimus de arraragiis decime sexannalis m! ix® xxxv li. v s. ix d. 
ob. quad. Alia arraragia que debentur sunt communicata cum rege, nec 
levari poterunt nisi per auxilium brachii secularis, quod adhuc habere 
non possumus, nec credimus habere, donec dicta pax fuerit reformata. 

Procurationes cardinalium. 

Item recepimus de arraragiis procurationum dominorum B. Albanensis 
et S. Penestrini cardinalium cxiiili. xv s. x d. quad. ; de istis non restant 
ad levandum nisi quedam debita desperata. 

Decima biennalis. 

Item recepimus de quarta parte primi anni decime biennalis iii™ iiii** 
iiili. iis. id. ob. De secundo anno nichil recepimus, quia princeps, nunc 
rex, totalem sine diminutione recepit. 

Decima triennalis. 


? Not in MS. * So in MS. 3 Obventus MS. * qui MS. 


| 
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ek Item recepimus de obventionibus iii¢ i1iii** xviii li. xv s. iid., de quibus 
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Item recepimus de quarta parte decime triennalis de primo anno iii™ 
xxilili. xv s. viid. Item de quarta parte secundi anni dicte decime 
m! ve xxvili. vs. iiiid. quad. De valore annuo dicte decime alias vos 


certificavi, quare debetur de dictis annis quarta pars, deducta summa 
predicta. 


Domini G. Seguini. 
Item recepimus de debitis Guilhelmi Seguini iiii** m. ; de dictis debitis 
domini Guilhelmi Seguini nichil amplius potest levari. 


vs. iid. 


3. Report for the year from 1 October 1311 to 1 October 1312. 


Computum magistri Guillelmi de Testa, archidiaconi Aranensis in 
ecclesia Convenarum, domini pape capellani et in Anglia nuncii, a prima 
die mensis Octobris anno domini millesimo trecentesimo undecimo usque 
ad eundem diem anno revoluto, videlicet de anno septimo more sue in 
Anglia, tam de receptis quam de liberatis, traditis et expensis. 

Inprimis onerat se de m ii lx li. xvi s. iii d. qui remanserant ad solven- 
dum sexti anni. 

Item computat receptas de miiii® lxxiiili. xviis. iid. . . .* benefi- 
ciorum vacantium in provincia Cantuariensi, videlicet de m iit iii li. xvii s. 
x d....? dimissis, et de ii¢ xix li. xix s. iiii d. de beneficiis dimissis in anno 
sexto .. . p[reterit]i quinquennii supradicti ii¢ xi li. xis. viiid. Et deben- 
tur adhuce m ii Ixiili. vs. vid. 

Item fuerunt recepta de quarta parte decime quinquennalis, de qua 
dominus noster papa non debet recipere quartam partem nisi de iiii®T 
annis duntaxat ex eo, quia dominus rex Anglie, tune princeps Wallie, 
ex concessione dicti domini nostri recepit integre secundum annum decime 
supradicte, de quibus remanserunt in fine sexti anni ad solvendum pro 
parte domini pape de dicta decima, computando ipsam decimam ad 


debentur adhuc iii™ ii¢ Ixxvii li. vis. id. ob. 

Item fuerunt recepta de denario Sancti Petri, videlicet de c iiii** li. 
xv s. viiid. que debebantur in fine computi sexti anni, cliiili. xiiis. iiii d. 
Et debentur adhue xxvii li. iis. iiii (?) d. 

Item fuerunt recepta de censibus ecclesie Romane debitis xliiis. ii d. 

Item fuerunt recepta de debitis domini Raymundi cardinalis * exxix li. 
ix s. iid. 

Item fuerunt recepta de arreragiis procurationum B. Albanensis et 
8. Penestrini episcoporum cardinalium xili. iiis. x d. ob. quad. 

Summa dictorum receptorum cum pede computi anni sexti iii™ ii¢ 
xliii li. xis. v d. quad. 

Item fuerunt recepta de arreragiis decime sexannalis viiit liiiili. ix s. 


* William Seignaux, seigneur de Rions in Gascony (?). ? MS. torn. 

* Raymond de Got, nephew of Clement V, cardinal deacon of Santa Maria Nuova. 
In 1310 he died intestate, having made disposition during his lifetime that his property 
should belong to the pope. Testa was one of three commissioners appointed to collect 
his property in England, where he had benefices (Bliss, Calendar, ii. 12, 38, 69, 73, 93). 


Aa2 


if 
Summa summarum omnium receptorum predictorum xxiili™ ix xiiiili. 
xviii™ li. de claro, iiii™ vic lii li. id., miiii¢ lxxiiiili. xiiis. xid. ob. Et 
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. 


vid. ob. Item fuerunt recepta de arreragiis decime triennalis per dominum 
Bonifacium imposite * ¢ iiii** v li. v s. viiid. ob. Item fuerunt recepta de 
legatis et obventionibus Terre Sancte xvili. viiis. viiid. Quorum arrera- 
giorum duarum decimarum et conventionum proxime predictarum summa 
est mlvili. iiis. xid., que summa est per medium communicanda cum 
rege. Item fuerunt facte expense circa collectionem arreragiorum et 
obventionum huiusmodi xx li., . . . ? deductis de ipsa summa mlvi li. iii s. 
xid., restant mxxxv li. xiiis. xid., cuius summe medietas est pro parte 
domini pape v¢ xviili. xvis. xid. ob. et tantumdem pro domino rege. 

Summa totalis receptorum cum arreragiis computi precedentis iii™ vii‘ 
Ixi li. viiis. iii d. ob. quad. pro parte domini pape. 

Sequuntur liberationes ad curiam. 

De quibus idem archidiaconus computat ad curiam liberasse per manus 
magistri Guillelmi Galteri* clxxv li. Item per manus eiusdem viiit li. 
Item per manus magistri Petri de Galiciano* xxx li. Item per manus 
domini Garsii Arnaldi,® socii sui, cum littera recognitionis eiusdem m ii® 
iiii** v li. xis. viid. Item per manus eiusdem domini G. Arnaldi per aliam 

Item computat liberasse eidem 
domino G. Arnaldo pro ii equis, quos secum ad curiam duxit in ultimo 
recessu suo, xvili. xs. Item per manus eiusdem domini G. Arnaldi 


Item computat liberasse per manus eiusdem ad curiam in alia parte cum 
littera sua xlli. Summa liberationum huiusmodi iii™ ii¢ xlvi li. viis. id. 

Item in expensis ordinariis predicti domini G. Arnaldi et familie sue, 
a prima die Octobris anno domini m°ccc°xr™® usque ad xxvits™ diem 
mensis Iunii anno domini m°ccc°x1™®, per iit Ixxviii dies, computando 
vis. per diem, iiii** iiili. vilis. Item in expensis extraordinariis eiusdem 
Ixxix li. xvis. x d., computatis in ista summa ¢ s. quos idem dominus G. 
recepit a dicto domino archidiacono in absentia Vitalis, nepotis sui.’ 
Summa elxiiili. iiiis. x d. 

Item in expensis magistri Guillelmi viventis pro exliiii diebus quibus 
fuit in prosecutione negotiorum domini pape, computando per diem 


Item in expensis factis circa missionem et liberationem predictam, tam 
in Anglia quam mare transeundo et ultra, affretatione navium cum 
expensis necessariis familiarium et aliorum circa missionem et libera- 
tionem huiusmodi laborantium elxx li. vi s. ix d. 

Item in expensis cursorum, tam ad Romanam curiam missorum quam 
per Angliam et alibi, pro negotiis domini nostri pape et executionibus 
faciendis, sive expensis factis circa collectionem arreragiorum duarum 


Item in conductione hospicii xiii li. vis. viii d. 
‘ Ante, xxviiii. 314-17. * MS. torn. 


> A member of the papal household often employed as a messenger or a nuncio 


(Géller, Zinnahmen, p. 284; Schiifer, Ausgaben unter Johann XXII, pp. 200, 262, 
383, 384). 


* A canon of Agen and an English pluralist by papal provision (Bliss, Calendar, 
ii. 109, 295, 335, 360, 385). 


5 See Amer. Hist. Rev. xviii. 57. 
® Vitalis Testa, William’s nephew and assistant (Bliss, Calendar, ii. 67, 123). 


: 

computat liberasse ad curiam per litteram suam xxiiiili. xvs. iiiid. 

lis., xillili. viiis. 

e decimarum et obventionum predictarum xxiiiili. x d. 
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Item in salariis narratorum et attorniatorum in curia regis et in 
civitate Londinii ix li. 

Item in conviviis regis et commissariorum ac aliorum supervenientium 
xxx li. 

Item pro uno equo amisso per dictum archidiaconum, eundo celeriter 
versus regem pro remedio habendo ab ipso, quando fuit attachiatus xx li. 

Item pro uno equo liberato Stephano Gigol de mandato domini comitis 
Campanie * viii li. 

Item pro salario unius scriptoris preter mensam suam, ac aliis minutis 
expensis necessariis, tam pro munitione hospicii, quam archis emptis et 
reparatis, utensilibus, papiris, canevasio pro sacculis factis ad pecuniam 
reponendam, et donis factis servientibus domini regis ac istrionibus 
eiusdem xx li. xiii s. ilii d. 

Summa istarum particularum iii¢ ix li. xv s. viid. Summa tam libera- 
tionum quam expensarum predictarum istius septimi anni iii™ vii® xix li. 
viis. vid.; quibus deductis a summa recepta, que est iii™ viit lxili. 
viii s. iliid. ob. quad., restant solvendum xliili. x d. ob. quad. per dictum 
archidiaconum camere domini pape. 

Summa summarum omnium receptorum, tam de sexto anno quam de 
septimo, pro parte domini pape xi™ iii¢ xli li. ob. quad. ; summa summarum 
tam liberationum quam expensarum in dictis duobus annis, videlicet v1*° 


xlili. ob. quad., restant de claro xliili. x d. ob. quad. 


* Bertrand de Sauviat, a nephew of Clement V (Rymer, Foedera, ii. 161, 174, 191, 
197, 208, 571). 


et Vir", xi™ ii¢ iili** xviiili. xix s. iid. ; quibus deductis a summa iii¢ 


The Reeve and the Manor in the 
Fourteenth Century 


ANY students of manorial documents written in the late 

thirteenth and fourteenth centuries will have noticed how 
difficult it is to find in Court Rolls or in Ministers’ Accounts many 
examples which will bear out the statements of the contemporary 
manuals of estate-management. Walter of Henley or Fleta can 
tell us with a wealth of confident detail the exact duties of, say, 
the sergeant (serviens), the bailiff, and the reeve. The sergeant, 
they say, does this and this ; the bailiff may do that and that ; 
while the reeve is restricted to exercising his authority here and 
here. The documents, however, tell us quite another story, and 
show us the sergeant usurping the duties of bailiff or of reeve ; 
and worse still, the underlings daring to act in ways in which 
only their superiors should do. The question at once arises, 
Which are we to accept as giving the most trustworthy witness : 
the treatises or the various types of manorial records? The ques- 
tion would seem to be easily answered a priori in favour of 
the documents, were it not for the fact that the influence of the 
treatises on modern scholars has been so great that almost all 
accounts of the working of the medieval manor are based on 
some such condition of affairs as is set forth in the pages of 
Fleta, &e. And this, no doubt, is the inevitable evolution of the 
study of these intricate matters: first, attention is paid to the 
general theory and contemporary exposition, and, only later, 
scrutiny of the minutiae is undertaken. 

Thus the late Dr. Cunningham writes : 


The bailiff was appointed by the lord to look after the whole estate in 
detail; he was directly responsible to the lord for everything connected 
with the prosperity uf the estate, and had to account in great detail for 
everything unde” his charge. . . . The (reeve) seems to have been the 
official representative of the villeins, who was responsible for them.’ 


This view also seems to be accepted by the late Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff, who lent his great authority to the statement that 
‘on every single manor we find two persons of authority—the bailiff 


' Walter of Henley, ed. E. Lamond, intro., pp. xii, xiii. 
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or beadle was an officer appointed by the lord. . . . By his side 
appears the reeve, nominated from among the peasants of a parti- 
cular township and mostly chosen by them.’ The statements 
of both these authorities seem to be amply justified by reference to 
the treatises only, but there is surely much value in Sir William 
Ashley’s caution : 


It may be doubted whether the description in Fleta actually corresponded 
with the general practice—whether there were in fact both reeve and 
bailiff on every manor. It is more likely that was a lawyer’s generalization, 
never really true, or that, if it ever had been true, it was already, by the 
time that book was written, ceasing to be so.” 


Both documents and treatises are complementary, but, even 
so, they require to be used with the greatest caution before any 
useful generalizations can be made. Two considerations at least 
must always be born in mind: first, that the widest variations of 
procedure and customary use were possible on manors only a few 
miles apart, and therefore we cannot accept any clear-cut system 
such as that shown in Fleta; and, secondly, that the lax use of 
terms by the medieval scribe makes it necessary for us to examine 
what the various manorial officers are actually found to do before 
we can accept the titles indiscriminately conferred on them by 
the writers of documents.* 

It is the overwhelming influence exerted by Fleta and other 
treatises which has confused our knowledge of the actual working 
arrangements of the medieval manor, giving us a Utopian 
rather than a real version. On some manors, doubtless, there was 
a hierarchy of servants such as is there laid down, but in very 
many cases a more primitive organization sufficed; and about 
this Fleta and Walter of Henley are silent. A study of manorial 
life, however, reveals one important fact. However elemental the 
organization, we find almost universally present one official, and 
it may be doubted whether sufficient importance has hitherto 

been attached to this man—the reeve—as an essential unit in the 
manorial machine. Jt erit prepositus ad voluntatem domini ; 
these well-known words, which occur in almost every manorial 
extent, would appear to have misled students into minimizing the 
importance of the reeve’s office because of its servile implication. 
I. is perfectly true that to acknowledge liability to serve as reeve 
usually implied acknowledgement of servile status, but, neverthe- 
less, these serf-ministers were of enormous importance in the 
effective working of the manor. The bailiff is characterized by 

' Villeinage in England, p. 318. 2 Economic History, i. 12. 

> For example, at the Halesowen Manor Court in 1301, the scribe comprehensively 

bracketed the reeves, ale-tasters, and forester elected at this court, and called them 
all bailiffs (ballivi). Halesowen Court Rolls, ed. J. Amphlett, p. 430; cf. Sussex 
Arch. Soc., pp. 134, &e. 
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the late Sir Paul Vinogradoff as an ‘ outsider ’, a man imposed from 
without on the peasants. The reeve, on the contrary, was one of 
themselves, a man of the manor, knowing every field in it, and 
acquainted from boyhood with the eccentricities and habits of 
every person inhabiting its cots. Therefore, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the working of the manor was more effectively 
aided by the detailed and intimate knowledge of the reeve than 
by the overbearing exterior pressure exerted by an ‘ outsider’ 
bailiff ? This contention is further strengthened when we observe 
that very frequently it is the reeve, and not the bailiff, who is 
called on ‘to account in great detail for everything under his 
charge’. The annual accounts, it is true, may be presented by 
the bailiff solely, or sometimes by the bailiff and reeve jointly, 
but quite as often we find them presented by the reeve only. The 
fact that a serf was so trusted as to be allowed to render on his own 
authority the most detailed return of every item on the manor 
should make us wonder whether he was relatively so insignificant 
as we have been taught to believe. 

Further, when we inquire how long he held his office, the most 
enlightening evidence is forthcoming. The reeve was generally 
elected or presented at the manor court, usually at Michaelmas, 
and his term of office was for the ensuing year. It is quite wrong, 
however, to infer from this that he necessarily only held office for 
a year. We may rei ember Chaucer’s reeve of Baldeswell, who 
had held office ‘ syn that his lord was twenty yeere of age ’, and 
he was not singular in this. Indeed, there is much evidence to 
show that, if a reeve displayed any aptitude for his office, his lord 
was only too ready to continue him in the same year after year. 
The Ministers’ Accounts in the Public Record Office furnish 
valuable evidence on this point, and the present writer has 
examined all those series which cover a number of years con- 
secutively (and many of those which have breaks in them), and 
which therefore yield the most exact information obtainable, 
with the object of finding who presented the accounts and how 
long they continued in office. The evidence is too bulky to be 
given here in full, but a few specimens may be quoted. On the 
manor of the monks of Westminster at Teddington in 1304-5 the 
reeve is Walter le Notiére. We find this same Walter reeve in 
every subsequent year for which the accounts are still extant 
until 1326-7, a period of twenty-two years.' At Eastwood in 
Essex one man is reeve from 1351-2 until 1373-4 :? at Earnwood 
in Shropshire Adam atte Halle renders the accounts as reeve in 
1379-80, 1384-5, and again after a break for the three years 
1392-5. In every county in which the accounts can be tested 


! Public Record Office, Min. Acc. 918/2-19. 2 Ibid. 840/22-34. 
3 Ibid. 967/3-13. 
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similar results have been obtained ; and it is reasonable to infer 
that, by the fourteenth century at least, the reeve was often as 
permanent an officer, despite his servile origin, as was the sergeant 
or bailiff. And when once we have admitted his permanency, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that such a man exercised 
an enormous influence over the working of the manor. We have 
seen that the reeve, by reason of his origin, had an initial advantage 
over the bailiff in his knowledge of his fellows and their holdings ; 
and, if we consider what this meant when enriched by the cumu- 
lative experience gained by years of service in office, the claims 
of the reeve to be considered as the ‘ pivot man’ of the manorial 
administrative system are very great. One last point may be 
noted. Among the executive officers the reeve alone is always 
to be found on the manor among the peasantry. Stewards come 
at fixed times and seasons for the most part ; sergeants and bailiffs 
may, or may not, live in curia from year’s end to year’s end ;_ but 
the reeve is adscriptus glebae, and it is partly this very immobility 
which gives him his importance. 

If there be any value in the above observations it may be 
useful to supplement them by some additional information 
concerning the reeve and his office. His duties and the emolu- 
ments and rewards he received have been detailed by many 
writers, so that it will be more profitable to concentrate attention 
on two points about which little has been written: the election 
of the reeve, and the reeve and his accounts. 

An examination of the methods adopted for the election of the 
reeve reveals to us such diversity of practice as we should expect. 
Autocratic selection by the lord; preliminary selection by the 
peasants and final selection by the lord ; democratic election by 
the peasants: all these methods were in use on various manors 
and at various times. There seems to have been a general move- 
ment from autocratic selection by the lord to election by the 
peasants, but we must beware of introducing order where all is 
disorder. Certainly some of our earliest existing records show 
the lord exercising his absolute right to elect whomsoever he 
would to be reeve. This is definitely laid down by the Battle Abbey 
Customary,’ and the same condition is implied by the payment 
of 6s. 8d. by the men of Staplegrove to the Bishop of Win- 
chester in 1284, in order that they might ‘ elect their own reeve 
and have no reeve except by election’.* At Halesowen, in 1281, 


we find the peasants elect the reeves, but the following is added 
to the roll : 


Memorandum quod communitas curie elegit P. de la Howe et J. Borri 
in prepositos et habent diem usque adventum Abbatis ut voluntas ejus 


1 Battle Abbey Customary, ed. Scargill-Bird, p. 66. 
? Ozford Studies in Legal and Economic History, v. 14. 
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super hoc requiratur, tali condicione quod si ab eo recusentur alios con- 
stituat de ejus officio. 


The weakness of their position was recognized by the peasants, 
for in 1293 they paid 6s. 8d. to the abbot for a similar privilege 
to that bought by the men of Staplegrove.” 

The transition stage is well shown by the proceedings at 
Brightwalton in 1293, when the jurors report that ‘John 
Atgreen, Thomas Smith, Richard Young, and John of Southwold 
are the best and most competent men of the whole vill for the 
purpose of executing the office of reeve’’. These four men, there- 
fore, were brought before the steward and his choice fell on 
Thomas Smith.* That this development took place on all 
manors is highly improbable ; gradually we find that by purchase, 
or other means, the right to elect their own reeve was gained by 
the villani on many manors. Yet, even when they had won this 
privilege from their lords, they found it had its disadvantages. 
Indeed, some of the manuals distinctly state it to be an advantage 
to the lord that his villeins should elect their own reeve ; for, 
says the author of Hosebandrie, ‘ All those who hold in villeinage 
must elect as reeve such an one as they will answer for, for 
if the lord suffer any loss by the fault of the reeve, and he 
have not of his own goods the wherewithal to make it good, 
they shall pay for him the surplus which he cannot pay’.* This 
is not theory only, for the manorial injunctions of the monks of 
Gloucester expressly lay down this communal liability as a 
corollary of free election, and other similar cases can be quoted.° 
The reeve, then, came to be elected ‘de communi assensu de 
totius villae’, or ‘ per totum homagium ’, and was sworn there 
and then before the suitors of the court by the steward.® 

The onerous nature of the reeve’s duties and the invidious 
tasks he had to perform made the office distasteful to many, and 
we find that it became a custom for men, when elected as reeve, 
to pay a fine to the lord for permission to decline the office.” Some 
communities went farther and paid a lump sum in order that none 
of their number might be compelled to serve as reeve.8 It may 
well be that there is some connexion between this custom of 
buying exemption and the creation of certain holdings solely 


Halesowen Court Rolls, p. 163. Tbid. p. 218. 

5 Select Pleas of the Crown, p. 168; cf. Borough Charters, ed. J. Tait, m. Ixxxvi; 
W. Rees, South Wales and the March, pp. 183, &c. 

* Walter of Henley, p. 67. 

5 Gloucester Cartulary, iii. 221; ef. Domesday of St. Paul's, pp. Ixvii, &c. 

* Hist. Tatenhill, ed. R. A. Hardy, ii. 40, 48, 66, &c. 

? Wakefield Court Rolls, ed. W. P. Baildon, ii. 14, 54, 56, &c. ; Halesowen Court 
Rolls, p. 258 ; Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, pp. 23, 45. 


* Kettering, Compotus, ed. C. Wise, p. 88; Honor of Richmond, ed. R. Gale, 
appendix, p. 45. 
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responsible for the reeveship and other manorial offices. Thus at 
Kirton, in Lincolnshire, an inquisition of 1300 tells us there 
were two tofts and four bovates set aside ‘ whose tenants ought 
to be the lord’s reeve’. In other parts of the East of England 
somewhat similar conditions obtained, in all cases the result being 
to throw the burden of office on a limited part of the community.” 
An amusing instance of the way in which the villeins would evade 
office if possible is furnished by the proceedings at a Dulwich 
manor court in 1333. Three suitors of the court happened to be 
absent, and as there were three vacant reeveships to be filled, 
their fellows seized the opportunity to elect them forthwith to 
these offices ; and, in case there might be any doubt in the matter, 
the court reaffirmed the election the next time it met.* 

Probably no part of the reeve’s duties caused him more 
trouble than did the compilation of the annual accounts. The 
formidable nature of these is apparent as soon as we glance at 
them, for they usually state in the minutest detail every item 
of the manorial income and expenditure. It is not easy to explain 
how the unlettered reeve managed to have all this information 
available. Tallies and notches on barn posts and the like were no 
doubt his most general allies, aided by a cultivated memory. 
There are many living who can recall remarkable instances of the 
ability of old shepherds and wagoners to account for every detail 
of the property under their charge, although they relied solely on 
their memories. I am told that in the early eighties of last 
century the largest tenant-farmer in Hertfordshire had an 
entirely illiterate bailiff, who came back every market-evening 
and dictated to his master, for hours at a time, the most compli- 
cated details of the day’s offers and acceptances, in as orderly 
a fashion as if he were reading from a book ; and the Rev. William 
Hudson has been good eno’ * to tell me of a Sussex landowner 
whose bailiff ‘ could not wi. _, and yet never made a mistake in 
accounting for the number of faggots he sold in a year. He 
notched them all on a door-post.’ So. must have been with the 
reeves ; for, although the Gloucester injunctions order the reeve 
to keep careful tallies, and to enter the details from time to time 
on rolls provided for the purpose, such methods were seldom 
adopted, but more rough and ready means better suited to the 
semi-literate or illiterate men who were in charge.‘ 

Even if a few of them could have kept rough jottings to aid 
them, the detailed compotus at the end of the manorial year would 

* Inquis. post Mortem, Edward I, iii. 470. 

® Hist. Teacher's Miscellany, i. 157, 180; A Norfolk Manor, ed. F. G. Davenport, 

50. 
i 2 W. Young, Hist. Dulwich, ii. 272 ; ef. ante, xxxix. 122, where Mr. Hilary Jenkinson 


suspects similar occurrences on East Kent manors. 
* Gloucester Cartulary, iii. 213 ff. 
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have been utterly beyond them, and we find that these accounts 
are the work of trained scribes who made the round of the manors 
after Michaelmas for this purpose. One of the commonest entries 
on the compoti records the scribe’s fee for his work, and often the 
cost of the parchment.' The scribe followed a set formula, so that 
the accounts from all over England have a strong family likeness.” 
They start by naming the manor, the year, and the official who 
presents the account, and then come the details ; first the arrears 
from last year, then the rents of assize, of mills, &c.; then the 
sales of corn and stock, the perquisites of the court, fines, heriots, 
&c. After this come the details of the expenditure, and at the 
foot of the roll the balance is struck. On the back of the roll the 
scribe enters an exact account of the produce of the manor and 
how it has been consumed, as well as a detailed inventory of the 
live stock, down to the smallest items. 

The reeve had not finished with the account once the clerk had 
completed his task; he had yet to face the auditors. These 
officials usually made a progress from manor to manor and 
conducted a searching inquiry into the details of the account.® 
They were men of considerable standing: sometimes the lord 
himself, but more often his seneschal ; or, in the case of a religious 
house, the cellarer went at their head, accompanied by two or 
three trusty colleagues. They carried with them the rolls of the 
manor for previous years, and sometimes even the terrier of the 
manor, and the reeves must have found them possessed of a 
seemingly uncanny knowledge of the details of the estate in the 
past.° It is very common to find an entry in the neat hand of the 
scribe struck out and a new set of figures entered in the heavy 
and less practised hand of the auditor. Again and again the 
reeve starts his account by admitting he is 2 shillings in arrears. 
The auditor consults his balance struck at the foot of the previous 
roll and relentlessly alters it to 3x or 10z shillings.6 The reeve 
accounts for some 3,400 day-works, but the auditors refuse to 
accept so scanty a return, and refer to the terrier, wherein they 
find the manor is due to return nearly 400 more day-works, and 
forthwith the reeve is debited with them.’ In the same way 
every item is closely scrutinized, and the auditors cross-question 
the reeve concerning any detail which seems unusual, and cause 

Min. Ace. 987/28, 1052/6, &c. 

* See MS. Ee. i. i ff., 231 ff. in the University Library, Cambridge, for a specimen 
compotus in great detail. Another in Dd. 7. 6. 

* See MS. Ee. iv. 20, U. L. C., for ‘ Qualiter auditer compoti onerabit prepositum, 
&c.’, reprinted in Roy. Hist. Soc. Trans., N.S., ix. 220. 

* See Norfolk Manor, p. xxxvi; or Archaeologia, lwiii. 353, &c.; and see Lit. 
Cantuariensis, ii. 311, for letter of appointment of auditors. 

* See Min. Acc. 1004/10, where auditors refer constantly to the terrier. 


* Min. Ace. 859/24, 25, 26, &e.; 918/8; 987/21, 26; 1030/5, &e. 
? Camb. Antig. Soc. xxvii. 172. 
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him to deliver up to them his evidences as detailed in the compotus." 
Sometimes he paid out money by authorization from his superiors, 
and this authorization he has to produce before he can avoid being 
charged with the debt. Generally, however, he does not produce 
actual letters, but hands over his various tallies, which he has 
taken care to claim before parting with his lord’s goods to any 
man. Once he has been foolish enough to sell grain or stock 
without a writ from a superior authority, or without first claiming 
his ‘ bill’ or tally from the purchaser, it will go hard with him 
before he can persuade the auditors that he has not made away 
with his lord’s goods.* 

So the accountants work through the roll, until the last item 
is passed or corrected ; then the balance is struck, and the profit 
or loss for the year stands revealed. The reeve, it would seem, 
was often in a difficulty at this point, for he was called on to 
produce large sums of money, part of which he may not have 
collected, or may not be able to collect. But there was the 
balance, and he was held strictly accountable for it as a rule, 
although sometimes, if it were a trifling amount or because of 
his ‘age and poverty’, the lord would acquit him. But in 
general the balance had to be found, and it forms the first item 
(frequently misstated, as we have seen) on the next year’s compotus. 
Whether it were the same reeve or another, there it appeared on 
record, and we see it slowly dwindling as, bit by bit, it is accounted 
for by the debtor. Thus at Stevenage in Hertfordshire in 1284 
a sometime reeve made two payments—one of 10s. 64d. and 
another of 5s.—being part of the arrears on his compotus of the 
previous year, while during the following year he paid a further 
20s.4- Sometimes the lord was not so sure of his man, and in such 
cases he took care to demand adequate sureties. Thus we find 
a reeve has to produce no less than 25 pledges that he would pay 
up his arrears within the next year sine ulteriore dilatione.® 

On many manors when a reeve went out of office he was given 
a document either acquitting him entirely, or stating what he 
owed his lord, and setting forth exactly what stock and grain 
there was left on the manor. A duplicate of this was sewn on the 
compotus for the year, where it might be referred to when necessary.® 
Once the reeve had received this chirograph acquittance he could, 
if not reappointed, retire again into his humble obscurity, from 
whence he had been drawn to play so important a part in the 
affairs of his vill. H. 8. BENNETT. 

' See Min. Acc. 987/24 for a most interesting example of the care with which 
suspected items were investigated. 


* Min. Acc. 936/15. 3 Norfolk Manor, p. 25, n. 3. 
* Min. Acc. 870/9, 10; cf. 859/23, 930/5. 

* Ibid. 1070/8 ; Halesowen Court Rolls, p. 259. 

* Min. Ace. 1030/8, 1070/8, 1297/23. 
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The General Assembly of the Leeward 
Tslands 


PART II 


INFLUENCE ON THE OTHER COLONIES : 
GRENADA, 1763-71 


III. 


E have seen how the general assembly of the Leeward 

Islands ceased to meet after nearly forty years of existence, 
and as far as we know it only met once again during the whole 
of the eighteenth century. The governor-in-chief still remained, 
and under him the four islands continued to rule themselves 
through their separate assemblies. This working compromise 
between executive unity and legislative decentralization was not 
without its influence on the various schemes drawn up by the 
board of trade for the government of other colonies, and one of 
the many attempts to solve the insoluble problem of the co-opera- 
tion of the mainland colonies was directly inspired by the example 
of the Leeward Islands government. In 1721 the board of trade 
drew up a report advising the resumption of the proprietary 
colonies, and the general reorganization of the American empire. 


The most effectual way . . . to render the several provinces on the 
continent of America, from Nova Scotia to South Carolina, mutually 
subservient to each other’s support, will be to put the whole under the 
government of one Lord lieutenant, or captain general, from whom all other 
governors of particular provinces should receive their orders, . . . [and] 
cease to have any command respectively in such province, where the said 
captain general shall at any time reside, as is at present practised in the 


Leeward Islands, where each island has a particular governor, but one 
General over the whole. . . .* 


Here it was the unity of command, the centralization of the 
executive despite the continued existence of the different 
assemblies, which was the attraction. Nothing is heard of a 
federal assembly. It had been allowed to fall into desuetude in 
the Leeward Islands and it was not now proposed for the main- 


? C.0. 324/10, pp. 429-31 (8 September 1721). I am indebted for this reference to 
Mr. Cecil Headlam. 
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land. Later, however, when the board was faced with the problem 
of dealing with the conquered territories after the peace of Paris, 
the Leeward Islands precedent carried greater weight. In their 
recommendation for the creation of the four new governments, 
the board stated clearly their reasons for grouping together the 
ceded islands of Grenada, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago. 


We are of Opinion that the erecting all these Islands into one general 
Government, with a subordinate Lieutenant Governor in each, as is now 
practised in the Leeward Islands, will be better adapted, as well to the 
purposes of Civil Government as to the Application of military Power to 
the Protection of the whole, than either the separating of them into 
distinct Governments, or leaving those of St. Vincent, Dominica and Tobago 
under the Commission of the Governor of Barbadoes." 


It was largely a question of security and of the control of land 
grants which influenced this decision. The ceded islands had 
much to offer to the would-be planter, and were soon crowded 
with new settlers who purchased land either from those French 
colonists of Grenada who preferred to leave the island, or else 
from the Crown land commissioners. 

The centre of this new government was Grenada, less than 
130 square miles in extent, but containing a large number of 
industrious French settlers. Around this small island there 
quickly arose three questions of grave constitutional importance. 
First there was the famous case of the 44 per cent. duty, which 
we cannot discuss in detail. It suffices to say that after a lengthy 
legal battle the question was decided against the Crown. The 
judgement established that the Crown, having once parted with 
some of its powers by a proclamation promising an assembly, 
could not subsequently tax the island by order in council. This 
became a leading case in defining the power of the Crown over 
conquered territories. Mansfield’s final judgement was, however, 
not given until 1774, and till then the attitude of suspense had 
a disquieting effect on the planters of Grenada. 

The second problem, though far less well known, is of greater 
interest for our purpose: it consists in the claim of the French 
Roman catholics to full civil rights under the peace of Paris, and 
consequently to vote for and sit in the Grenada assembly. The 
constitutional struggle in Canada is common knowledge, but 
similar questions arose in Grenada, and were settled quite 
differently. Here an assembly was at once established, and here 
all the French freeholders were allowed to vote and, catholics 
though they were, to sit and hold office. 

The third constitutional problem was a federal one. Here 
was a group of small islands, geographically similar to the Lee- 


* Shortt and Doughty, Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 
1759-91, i. 146 (8 June 1763). 
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ward Islands; they were united under a single governor, but 
should that union go further? Should this new West Indian 
group have a federal legislature as the Leeward Islands had in 
earlier days, or should its unity be based merely on separate 
assemblies controlled by a single governor? Opinions differed, 
and more than one solution was tried. 

The story of the attempted reorganization of the empire after 
1763 can then with advantage be told again with special reference 
to these West Indian problems. The first recommendation of the 
board of trade for the government of all the new colonies con- 
templated, as is well known, rule by governor and council.' 
When, however, it was decided to encourage emigration by a 
proclamation, the board suggested that it would ‘ give Confidence 
and Encouragement to such Persons as are inclined to become 
Settlers in the new Colonies, that an immediate and _ public 
Declaration should be made of the intended permanent Constitu- 
tion and that the power of calling Assemblies should be inserted 
in the first Commissions ’.2. Thus the famous proclamation issued 
in this form, while the commissions gave power to each governor 
“so soon as the Situation and circumstances of our said Province 
under your Government will admit thereof . . . to summon and 
call General Assemblies.’* Meanwhile it was quite recognized 
that an interim period would need some special provision for 
emergency law-making, and the Instructions gave the governor 
and council, pending the calling of the assembly, a very limited 
legislative authority, providing that ‘ nothing be passed or done, 
that shall any ways tend to affect the Life, Limb or Liberty of 
the Subject, or to the Imposing any Duties or Taxes’. The terms 
of the commission contained, however, the seeds of future trouble, 
for the drafting clerk, following common form and apparently not 
realizing that some of the new territories contained a large 
population of French catholics, included the requirement that 
every assemblyman should take the test. It seems unfair to 
criticize too harshly the development in policy which led to the 
open promise of government by assembly, or to interpret this care- 
less drafting as a deliberate attempt to put all power into the hands 
of the British immigrants to the total exclusion of the French ; 
nor was the proclamation a mere piece of chicanery, an emigration 
pamphlet which deliberately hid the true intention of keeping the 
new colonies for an indefinite time under council government.? 

' ©The only Form [of civil government] that can be adapted to the present Situa- 
tion of these Islands ’ (Shortt and Doughty, i. 145). 

? [bid. i. 156 (Board of Trade to Halifax, 4 October 1763). 

3 Ibid. i. 165 (Proclamation, 7 October 1763); cf. i. 175 (Commission to Murray of 
Quebec, 28 November 1763). * Ibid. i. 185 (Murray’s Instructions). 

5 See e.g. W. Smith, First Days of British Rule in Canada (Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Bulletin no. 42), pp. 8-9. The circumstances under which the Proclama- 
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The evidence would seem rather to show that the board of 
trade had scarcely appreciated the difficulty of the problem 
which they were called upon to solve, for, after all, the normal 
way to govern Englishmen abroad was by an assembly, and the 
board was perfectly honest in its intention to make use of this 
method. As soon as they realized that the office custom of copying 
from previous documents had resulted in the complete exclusion 
of all the new subjects from any share in the government, they 
at once began to frame schemes to meet this difficulty. The 
legal question whether the penal laws extended to the colonies 
was early settled in favour of toleration ; in June 1765 the law 
officers laid it down that Roman catholics residing in the newly 
ceded territories were not subject to the penalties attaching to 
them in England by statute.’ It thus became a question merely 
of political expediency, how far they should be allowed to 
co-operate in the civil government of their colony. Such then 
was the background against which the constitutional struggle 
was to be fought out : in Canada it began with a conflict of legal 
systems and a number of complicated questions of jurisdictions, 
among which the claim for an assembly took perhaps a sub- 
ordinate part ; in Grenada, on the other hand, an assembly was 
called almost at once, and the struggle centred on the relations 
of the catholics to the assembly, first as electors and then as 
members. 

Robert Melville, the first governor of the ceded islands, was 
a son of the manse ; he had seen service in Flanders and at the 
capture of Guadaloupe, and acted as governor of that island.” 
His commission was professedly drafted on the Leeward Islands 
pattern, and it contained the famous clause empowering him to 
call assemblies of the islands ‘ jointly and severally’.* It was 
determined to create a federal assembly for the Grenada govern- 
ment to draft the general laws of the new colony, but this was 
regarded as a temporary expedient. This is obviously Melville's 
view : 


H.M. has approved of a General Assembly to be held at Grenada [he 


tion was drafted have been minutely examined by C. W. Alvord, Genesis of the Pro- 
clamation of 1763 (Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections), and Mississippi 
Valley in British Politics, ii. 183-210. He shows that the ill-considered drafting of the 
document was due to the careless way in which additions were made to a draft of 
Shelburne’s by his successor at the board of trade, Lord Hillsborough. The greatest 
blunder consisted in the unintentional application of English law to Canada, despite 
the terms of the peace. 

* Shortt and Doughty, i. 236 (Report 10 June 1765 ?). 

* See article in Dict. of Nat. Biog. 

* Melville’s commission is in C.O. 102/1, p. 22, dated 4 October 1763. This 
fateful clause was still regularly included in the commissions to the Leeward governors. 
See e.g. C.0. 153/20, p. 273 (Burt’s Commission, 13 September 1776), and p. 507 
(Shirley’s Commission, 23 March 1781). See above, p. 197, n. 2. 
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writes, and] . . . though this has been thought best at first and the only 
practicable one, under the present circumstances, yet I have not the 
slightest doubt but it will be resolved into a particular Council and 
Assembly for each island as at St. Kitts, Montserrat, &c., as soon as 
possible.” 


The board of trade took the same view, and after considering 
the comparative advantages of a particular assembly, as urged by 
certain petitioners, and a federal legislature, they summed up as 
follows : 


It seems to us equally necessary and expedient to constitute an Assembly 
under both forms recommended in the Memorials: and the only difference 
will be, that, as the objects for which it may be expedient to constitute 
a General Assembly can be but temporary in their nature, so the 
assembly itself will have but a temporary duration, while on the other 
hand the particular Assembly proposed to be constituted for the Island 
of Grenada will, in its constitution and from its objects, be permanent and 
lasting, in like manner as the assemblies at present existing in each of 
the Leeward Islands.” 


Melville reached his new command in January 1765, fully 
intending to call a general assembly, but he found himself faced 
with a number of difficulties. A temporary problem was the lack 
of legally qualified freeholders, but the opposition of the outlying 


islands to any federal assembly at Grenada constituted a more 
permanent difficulty. They were still but partly settled, and the 
planters objected to wasting their time at Grenada ; they wanted 
separate island assemblies of their own. The position of the new 
French subjects in Grenada was an urgent problem. On Mel- 
ville’s arrival they begged ‘d’avoir sans distinction tous les 
avantages des sujets de la Grande-Bretagne ’. The governor sup- 
ported their claim, suggesting that they should ‘ be naturalized 
or by some act put entirely on the same footing as if born within 
His Majesty’s dominions’. By the end of the year it was known 
that Melville and his council were busy making the detailed 
arrangements for calling an assembly. Their plan was to arrange 
for an immediate assembly, elected solely in the island of Grenada, 
so that it might pass laws for that island alone: the federal 
assembly was to be postponed until the outlying islands were 
further settled. While engaged on this work the governor was 
suddenly confronted by a petition from the ‘ British protestant 
inhabitants ’, denying the right of the French to vote in the forth- 
coming elections. The French, it was argued, were still aliens ; 
it was impossible to allow them to vote, for every person who 


* C.0. 101/1 (Melville to Higginson, lieutenant-governor of St. Vincent, 11 Decem- 
ber 1765, enclosed in Melville to Board of Trade, 1 March 1766). 

* C.0. 102/1/252 (Board of Trade Recommendation, 10 October 1765). 

° C.0. 101/10 (Melville to Halifax, 7 February 1765). 
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has a right to vote has a right to be elected if qualified with respect 
to property. Such arguments were legally unsound, and were 
promptly met by a counter-petition from ‘his majesty’s natural 
born subjects, possessors of property and actually residing in the 
island of Grenada ’, and by a further application from the French 
which argued their case with great ability. They were now 
British subjects, they declared, and since they had taken all the 
required oaths, were as fully entitled to vote as any Roman 
catholic in England who had taken the oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration. ‘Conscious of the impropriety of 
exercising the functions of Representatives, or of acting as 
Magistrates, or of filling any other civil or military employment ’, 
each Frenchman claimed ‘ the right of concurring in the nomina- 
tion of the person to whom he entrusts the disposal of his property, 
and who cannot otherwise be justly called his representative ’.* 
Issue was now fairly joined, and Melville showed his courage 
and sense of justice in his handling of the matter. Instead of 
referring the case home for decision, he heard the petitioners and 
with his council determined in favour of the new subjects. On 
these lines the assembly ordinance was drafted, and under 
its regulations the Grenada assembly met in 1766. The ordinance 
delimited the constituencies, defined the qualifications of electors 
so as to include the French, and required a candidate to be 
a ‘protestant natural-born or naturalized subject, who has 
attained the age of 21 years’, and on election to conform to the 
requirements of the Test Act. The powers of the assembly were 
strictly limited : writs were not yet to be issued to the outlying 
islands, and 


the representatives of Grenada and the Grenadines, assembled in this 
island without representatives from Dominica, St. Vincent and Tobago, 
shall be deemed ‘and held ...an assembly for Grenada and the Grena- 
dines only without having any authority whatever over the aforesaid 
islands.* 


This document boldly gave civil rights to the new subjects, as far 
as the terms of Melville’s commission would allow, giving them 
the right to vote but not to sit, and provided for the immediate 
meeting of an assembly as soon as circumstances would permit. 
Well might the governor write : 


I flatter myself that this Ordinance will meet with His Majesty’s gracious 
approbation ; .. . and it is so formed as to admit of an immediate particular 


* C.0. 101/1 (Petition, 13 December 1765). The absurdity of this deduction is 
shown by comparing the position of Roman catholics in England, who voted for 
members but could not sit in parliament. 

* Petitions in C.O. 101/1. They were enclosed in Melville’s letter of 1 March 1766. 

* Printed copy in C.O. 101/10 (Grenada election ordinance, 10 February 1766) ; 
attested manuscript copy C.O. 101/1. 
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assembly for Grenada, and of general or separate assemblies for the other 
islands as shall be found most expedient." 


Melville, however, was doomed to disappointment, for when the 
board of trade came to review the constituent act of the Grenada 
assembly, which confirmed this election ordinance, they were 
extremely annoyed to find that their original error, of requiring 
the test from all assemblymen, had been perpetuated by inclusion 
in this act. 

The French were not satisfied with their victory : the Grenada 
assembly began a quarrel with Melville on questions of privilege, 
and the recalcitrant members entered into relations with the 
discontented French. It was a time of great discontent and 
unrest in the colonies generally, and Melville reports the deliberate 
spreading of false rumours concerning the intentions of the 
British government, which were 


particularly prejudicial, when credited by the new subjects, who have the 
elections in their hands. . . . Yet I must do them the justice to say that 
they have ever, till these election-arts were practised upon them, shewn 
a very dutiful respect to his Majesty’s government, an obedience to our 
laws, as far as they knew them, and a sincere desire to live well as true 
Britons with the natural born subjects.” 


A petition was sent to England by the French making a reasoned 
claim for a fuller share in the civil government of the island. 
They asked that two members should be allotted to them on the 
council, one of whom should be a judge in the court of common 
pleas, ‘ pour pouvoir donner son avis dans les anciennes affaires 
des nouveaux sujets, qui doivent étre réglées suivant les lois qui 
gouvernoient le pais, lorsqu’elles ont été contractées et que les 
juges Anglois ne connoissent pas’. They also desired the right 
to elect six catholics as assemblymen, to have one justice of the 
peace in each district, and mixed juries in all criminal cases, and 
in any civil case which arose between French and English. The 
military and political advantage of granting these concessions, 
and so binding the French yet more firmly to their new country, 
was ably argued.* The board’s report on this petition is worthy 
of note ; they freely admit the justice of the claim, lean towards 
the scheme on general grounds of policy, but are anxious not to 
prejudice the decision in the case of Canada, where similar 
difficulties were causing even greater confusion. The French in 

' C.0. 101/1 (Melville to Board of Trade, 1 March 1766). 

* C.0. 101/1 (Melville to Board of Trade, 15 June 1766). 

’ C.0. 101/2 contains both the petition, and ‘ objets de considération mis sous les 
yeux du ministre concernant les isles Grenade, St. Vincent, la Dominique et Tabago’. 
These are not dated, but were referred to the board of trade 9 October 1767. They 
reported 20 November 1767, and on their favourable report were ultimately based the 


Additional Instructions of 6 October 1768 which finally settled the matter. See below, 
p. 374, n. 1. 
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Grenada, they advise, should enjoy the same privileges of serving 
on juries and acting as proctors in the courts, without the test, 
as they did in Quebec ; 


but how far it may be advisable to dispense with the qualification in the 
case of members of the council and assembly, and judge and justices . . . 
is a question of great importance, and is materially connected with the 
consideration now before your Lordships of what is to be done in the 
government of Quebec . . . and therefore, although we think that the 
inducing of the new subjects in the ceded islands to continue there . . . 
by granting them every Privilege and Indulgence consistent with public 
safety, is a measure essential to the improvement of the commercial 
advantage these islands are capable of, yet we submit whether it can be 
advisable or expedient to grant the subjects in the ceded islands any 
privileges that are not allowed to the new inhabitants of Canada." 


The board soon realized that their freedom of action had been 
prejudiced by colonial legislation ; called upon to report on the 
first batch of acts of the new Grenada assembly, they took 
exception to the constituent act, based on Melville’s ordinance, 
not only because such regulations were a matter for the royal 
prerogative, but because it 


evidently tends to give disgust and dissatisfaction to your new subjects, 
by obliging all members of the assembly to subscribe to the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation, a Test that is not (as we conceive) extended 
to the colonies by any Act of Parliament, and is a Qualification, the enfore- 
ing of which is entirely left to your Majesty’s discretion.” 


Disallowed the act accordingly was, and immediately afterwards 
a compromise devised by the board was adopted by the privy 
council; none too soon, for matters had reached a dangerous 
pass in the island. Early in 1768 Melville had complained of the 
elections and 


the audacious and pretencious attempts of the French-born papists 
(instigated and encouraged by the worst of the natural born subjects) to 
thrust themselves, contrary to law and the constitution of every colony, 
into the legislature, and places of power and trust.* 


Though the governor opposed the new claims of the catholics, 


' C.O. 102/1, pp. 255-8 (Board of Trade Report, 20 November 1767). 

* C.0. 102/1, pp. 315-19 (Board of Trade Report, 4 September 1768). See Acts 
of Privy Council, Col. Ser., v. 11. 

* C.O. 101/2 (Melville to Lords of Treasury, 31 January 1768). Cf. ‘ They cannot 
in my humble opinion be too speedily and clearly put out of doubt, and this appears 
to me not only essential for making this an English colony against all events, but even 
necessary for their own happiness. Suspense, particularly with the West Indian 
French, is an intolerable state, and the least concession to them would hardly please 
a moment...’ (ibid., Melville to Hillsborough, 23 April 1768). In a letter of 10 May 
1768 Melville states the English colonists are certain that ‘no rights or privileges 
unsafe in their nature and exceeding those legally enjoyed in the English colonies 
by the British and Irish catholics will ever be granted to foreign ones ° (ibid.). 
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the privy council approved the following compromise in Septem- 
ber. The Grenada assembly was to be elected by all freeholders 
irrespective of religion; the French were to have the right to 
elect three of their number to the assembly, who need not take 
the test, but the constituencies for which they might sit were 
carefully defined ; two catholics were to be appointed to the 
council, and one was to act as judge in the common pleas ; there 
was also to be one catholic justice in each division. In this 
modified form the French application was granted, and it is of 
great interest as the probable model on which, a year later, the 
board drew up their proposal for granting the Canadians similar 
rights of sitting in an assembly.’ 

The new constitution for Grenada was duly carried into effect, 
but not without friction : some councillors had to be suspended 
by the lieutenant-governor for opposing the admission of two 
catholics to the board, while the feeling between the factions in 
the island still ran high. It was hardly a time for the peaceful 
working of a compromise, however just, and the unrest in 
America, followed by the French war and the temporary occupa- 
tion of the islands, did nothing to improve matters. Bryan 
Edwards records with what anxious suspicion the English 
planters of Grenada, who were already fighting the royal claim to 
levy the 44 per cent. duty by order in council, regarded the 
constitutional settlement, this new royal ‘ pretension to legislative 


authority, subversive of their own colonial assembly’. He 
sums up : 


It is certain that the King refused to revoke his instructions, in con- 
sequence whereof the most zealous of the Protestant members of the 
assembly declining to attend, it was seldom that a house could be formed. 
Public affairs soon fell into the utmost confusion, and in this state of faction 


and perplexity the island continued, until its recapture by the French 
in 1779.* 


It is interesting to consider why the solution of the problem 
in Grenada was reached on such different lines from that ulti- 
mately adopted in Canada: Grenada, as we have just seen, had an 
assembly, with minority representation for the catholics, while 
by the act of 1774 Canada was to be ruled by governor and council, 
but the French had their legal system guaranteed to them. 


‘ C.0. 101/3 (Additional Instructions for Melville, 7 September 1768), printed 
in Acts of Privy Council, Col. Ser.,v.7-10. For Canada compare Shortt and Doughty, 
i. 377-93 (Board of Trade Report, 10 July 1769). The board’s proposal for an assembly 
in Canada was of course not adopted at this time. The French in Grenada had a 
specific guarantee that they would enjoy those privileges granted to French Canadians 
by the peace of Paris (cf. Arts. 4 and 9 of the treaty). 

* C.0. 101/3 (complaint of suspended councillors to Hillsborough, 4 October 
1769). Melville was at home and Fitzmaurice acting as lieutenant-governor. 

* Bryan Edwards, History of the West Indies (ed. 1807), i. 374-6. 
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Though the question of principle is the same, the circumstances 
in the two colonies were very different ; what seemed expedient 
in a small island, where the total number of the French was not 
out of all proportion to the new-comers, was considered quite 
impossible in Canada, with its 80,000 French and its mere 
sprinkling of English. Perhaps equally important is the fact that 
Governor Melville had actually called an assembly into being 
before the main question of catholic representation arose. Nothing 
but an act of parliament could undo that act, and the suppression 
of the assembly would have been intensely unpopular with the 
English settlers there ; it was felt safer to allow the new subjects 
a share in the responsibility of government than to leave them 
as discontented electors to become the cat’s-paw of any discon- 
tented party in the island. In Canada the conflict of legal 
systems arose in its acutest form, but this hardly appears in 
Grenada; hence the problem of finding a compromise was a 
simpler one and could be sooner reached. Lastly, we may notice 
a vital difference in the social systems of the two colonies. Canada, 
with its feudal society organized on a seigneurial basis, presents 
a complete contrast to Grenada, the tropical colony, with its 
planter aristocracy ruling over the ever-doubtful slaves. In 
Canada we have a social and economic gulf between the old 
French and the incoming English, which in part remains to this 
day; in Grenada, however keen might have been the political 
quarrel, it never seems to have assumed a purely racial aspect, 
for socially and economically the Europeans were forced to 
recognize a real unity of interest.’ 

The question of catholic representation has carried us some 
distance from the story of the general assembly : it was, however, 
one of the main distractions which prevented Melville from giving 
all his attention to the latter scheme. As we shall see, the general 
assembly was destined never to meet : however good a scheme it 
might appear on paper, difficulties of communication and local 
jealousies were too hard for it in practice. The immediate needs 
of the island of Grenada had forced Melville to call a local assembly 
there ; similar demands on the part of the outlying islands flowed 
in upon him, and gradually he was forced to give up his cherished 
scheme for a federal parliament. We must now look at the 
Grenada government as a whole, and see why this group-colony, 
formed on the pattern of the Leeward Islands, failed so completely 
to develop any internal unity. At first sight the advantages of 

? This point is well illustrated in a petition from the French inhabitants to Mel- 
ville, 14 February 1766: ‘a colony whose cultivation depends on the number, labour 
and submission of the negroes, calls for such absolute influence in the hands of every 
freeholder, in order to maintain them in proper discipline and respect, and renders 


any unnatural and unnecessary subordination and inequality among whites, that 
approaches them to level of their slaves, as dangerous as it is odious’ (C.O. 101/1). 
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a common assembly were obvious ; Melville’s idea of its functions 
are shown in a letter. 


As to all laws respecting Justice, the government of Slaves, and such like 
matters, I apprehend there would be a pretty general concurrence and 
Dispatch, especially as I should imagine that many of the laws which have 
been found best in the Neighbouring Islands might with some few altera- 
tions (where necessary) be very well adopted by us and continue in force 
at least till experience should shew their faults and defects. And as to 
taxes, should any have been thought necessary by the Representatives, 
they must have been laid on particularly for each island, for their particular 
purposes, and with regard to my assent, without which no law could be 


enacted, the majority of the representatives for the island taxed would 
have had the proper weight.” 


But even the attraction of forming a code of laws for the whole 
government, and the safeguards at which Melville hinted, did not 
allay the jealous suspicion of the outlying islands. Practical 
difficulties there were many: for, in addition to the slow settle- 
ment of the islands, both planters in the Indies and merchants 
at home began to agitate for separate assemblies for the islands 
in which they were interested. 

The keenest struggle centred round Dominica, which lay 
between the two French islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique. 
Melville made yearly visits to the outlying islands and was well 
aware of their desire for separate assemblies. 


With respect to Dominica [he writes in 1767] I have long ago and repeatedly 
signified my readiness to constitute a separate council and assembly 
there as soon as it should be practical by a sufficiency of freeholders, which 
hitherto has not been the case, and indeed it appears that until there are 


some residing purchasers of land (there being now not above 17 or 18) 
it will be difficult. 


Meanwhile the separatist movement had been actively at work in 
England ; petitions flowed in from merchants of London, Liver- 
pool, and Bristol trading to Dominica, and from the planters 
themselves. The inconvenience of having to go to Grenada to 
the chancery court, the extensive smuggling that was carried on 
with the French from Dominica, and the dangerous position of 
that island in case of war were all urged to support the claim 
for a separate assembly and courts, or, in the bolder petitions, for 
an absolutely independent government. The board of trade 


* C.0. 101/1 (Melville to Lieutenant-Governor Scott of Dominica, 31 January 
1766). The remarks about taxation are very interesting, and remind us forcibly of 
the clumsy arrangements of the general assembly of the Leeward Islands. Obviously 
there is to be no federal fund, and taxation by the federal assembly might be blocked, 
for a particular island, by the opposition of its representatives. 


* €.0. 101/11 (Melville to Shelburne, 25 January 1767). See also letter of 24 May 
1767. 
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reported that the planters asked for ‘ a separate council and house 
of representatives, . . . courts of justice independent of the island 
of Grenada in like manner as is practised in the several Leeward 
Caribee Islands’. The ‘ mercantile interest’ wanted a separate 
government altogether, and the board reported in favour of this 
plan, on grounds of commerce, defence, and administration.’ 

Meanwhile rumours of what was going on in England reached 
Melville and made him hasten on with his plans. As early as 
January 1767 he writes : 


as to any steps for erecting that colony suddenly into a separate govern- 
ment before a separate legislature is constituted (which it is said are now 
in agitation, . . .) I have neither received any intention of it from the 
lieut. governor nor from the inhabitants by Memorial to be laid before the 
General Council, and can therefore not transmit anything certain by this 
occasion on these heads.” 


He soon realized what was afoot. By the end of the year he had 
established a separate council for Dominica, drafted an election 
ordinance, and summoned an island assembly there. Writing to 
Shelburne, the governor prides himself on his plan, and shows his 
intense dislike of the board of trade and of the policy which he 


suspects it is following. The creation of a separate assembly in 
Dominica 


will best convince everybody here that the scheme of a mock Board of Trade 
and frequent embassies is not approved of as some have the confidence to 
assert. But that our unanimity, with speedier population, cultivation and 
commerce, are the points really wished for at home. With regard to 
Dominica in particular it cannot be expected that their remarkable divi- 
sions will instantly or entirely subside, but there is great probability that 
it will soon die away if the Promoters of it are sufficiently discouraged.* 


Melville quickly discovered, however, that elected assemblies are 
no panacea for political discontent ; within six weeks he had 
dissolved the assembly, and was threatening to send his opponents 
‘home as criminals against the public, there to be judged of and 


' C.0. 101/2 contains all these petitions; cf. C.0. 101/11. For Board of Trade 
Report (21 November 1767) see C.O. 102/1, pp. 291-7, Acts of Privy Council, Col. Ser., 
v. 5. 

* €.0. 101/11 and C.O. 101/2 (25 January 1767). The reference in this letter to 
a ‘general council’ is explained by the fact that Melville’s original council was a 
single one for the whole government ; around this nucleus the general assembly was 
to be formed. The first step towards calling a particular assembly in an outlying 
island was to form there a particular council: this policy was followed by Melville, 
and led to a long and obscure wrangle with the home authorities, who accused him of 
violating his instructions. 

* C.0. 101/2 (Melville to Shelburne, 14 November 1767). This letter gives a good 
example of the bad way in which the dual system of control of the colonies was 
working ; the governor seeks to play off one department against another. Cf. Mel- 
ville’s letters of 6, 7, and 10 November 1767 in the same volume. 
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meet with their deserts’.1 The board, however, censured the 
governor for establishing the island assembly, when he knew that 
the question of Dominica was being reconsidered.” 

The whole matter of the Grenada government now came to 
ahead. Melville went home to justify his proceedings, and it was 
his deputy who acknowledged the order to prorogue all assemblies 
pending the receipt of further instructions.* As we have seen, it 
was in September 1768 that the final report of the board was 
approved. Besides settling the catholic claims in Grenada, it 
arranged for the establishment of separate councils and assemblies 
under a lieutenant-governor in each of the outlying islands.‘ 
For the Dominica separatists this was only a qualified success ; 
they continued their campaign, and in 1770 Dominica was entirely 
separated from the Grenada government.> Though we may trace 
a similar movement for separate assemblies in the two other 
islands there was nothing like the same interest in their fate at 
home. The St. Vincent planters petitioned Melville for an island 
assembly in 1766, explaining that ‘from want of a power of 
taxation among us no fund can possibly be raised to satisfy the 
exigencies of the island.’ They needed to build a public jail, 
pay island debts, and make roads, and for this they demanded 
an assembly. Melville agreed, and when he visited the island 
early in 1768, he found assembly and council working in unusual 
harmony.’ In Tobago, Melville’s first step was to establish a 
separate council, as an experiment for three months, 


that they may have the means of framing and transmitting hither the heads 
of ordinances [he explained] to be passed by the governor with the advice 
of the general council for their welfare and good government. I mean as 
far as that can be effected without the support of money, which as your 
Lordship knows cannot be raised by the inhabitants before the completion 
of the legislature, for which the number of resident proprietors is not yet 
sufficient. 


Before his return to England in the summer of 1768, however, 
Melville had called an assembly. Thus when the board of trade 


* C.O. 101/2 (Melville to President Pringle of Dominica, 28 January 1768) ; cf. his 
letter to Hillsborough of 24 August 1768 in the same volume. 

* C.0. 102/1, pp. 303-14 (Board of Trade Report, 25 February 1768). 

* C.O. 101/3 (Fitzmaurice to Hillsborough, 23 September 1768). 

* Acts of Privy Council, Col. Ser., v. 7-11 (7 September 1768). 

° Ibid. pp. 13-15 (1 March 1770). See C.O. 120/1, pp. 392-7 (Board of Trade 
Report, 1 March 1770) ; for petitions of separatists see C.O. 101/3 (petitions, 20 Novem- 
ber 1769); cf. C.O. 101/11 (petition of 8 May 1766, endorsed as read 13 December 
1769). The signatures to these petitions give a good key to the group of merchants 
who were really at the bottom of this business. See Acts of Privy Council, Col. Ser., 
v. 12-15. 

® C.O. 102/11 (petition of 19 July 1766). All the signatories are English. C.O. 
101/11 (Melville to Shelburne, 23 May 1767) ; cf. C.0. 101/2 (Melville to Hillsborough, 
1 May 1768). 
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determined on the policy of separate assemblies for each island, 
they were already everywhere in existence.! 

Such is the story of the attempt to apply a constitution, the 
result of long development and local conditions, to a group of 
conquered islands, one at least of which contained a large alien 
population. It is easy to criticize the amateurish arrangements 
of the reconstruction period after the Seven Years’ war, but we 
must remember that there was much to be said for unity of 
command ; even to-day the problem of governing the scattered 
islands of the British West Indies, with a reasonable regard to 
economy as well as efficiency, is not adequately solved. Thus 
after the peace of Paris it was natural for statesmen, faced with 
the problem of drafting a constitution for the Grenada group, to 
turn to the example of the Leeward Islands, but that comparison 
was misleading. In the older colony the group was compact, 
with short distances and a unity of trading interest ; to the south 
the ceded islands lay very much further apart, and in some cases 
wedged in among the enemy, while all were by no means ‘ sugar 
islands’, for coffee, cocoa, and tobacco were the staples of 
Dominica and St. Vincent, and at first these were smuggled to 
France through St. Lucia.” The plan to erect a legislature on the 
model of the old general assembly of the northern group never got 
beyond the stage of a paper scheme, for difficulties of communica- 


tion, and the inevitable local jealousies, proved from the first 
invincible obstacles. When Governor Leybourne succeeded Mel- 
ville in 1771, the board of trade in drafting his commission 
explained that as the Grenada 


government does in the general form of it assimilate to that of the Leeward 
Carribbee Islands, we have accordingly framed the drafts upon the plan 
of the Commission and Instructions given by Y. M. to Wm. Woodley, Esq., 
Governor of those islands; nor do they in any respect materially differ 
therefrom.® 


Yet the commission omitted the crucial words ‘jointly and 
severally ’, the essential feature which differentiated the Leeward 
commission from those issued to all other colonial governors. Even 
this partial unity was soon to disappear from the southern islands, 
for when they once more returned to British rule in 1783, after their 
temporary capture by the French, each of the three received a com- 
pletely separate establishment of governor, council, and assembly.® 

* C.0. 101/2 (Melville to Hillsborough, 16 April 1768) reports the appointment of 
a council; C.O. 102/1, pp. 354-9 (Board of Trade reports adversely to King on this, 
10 June 1768). The assembly was prorogued in September, C.O. 101/3 (Fitzmaurice 
to Hillsborough, 23 September 1768). 

* Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, p. 236. 


* C.0. 120/1, pp. 451-3 (Board of Trade to King, 6 March oe 468. 
* See above, p. 197 n. 2. 


* Tobago was not returned to England by the peace of Versailles. 
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IV. THe EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES, 1797-1840 


The eighteenth century was largely a period of war, yet 
although the general assembly of the Leeward Islands was in 
origin a war machine, it never met between 1711 and 1798, for 
better instruments were needed than a bickering assembly. As 
the strategic centre of naval warfare shifted to the West Indies, 
so there arose royal dockyards, military garrisons, and all the 
paraphernalia of war. More and more the responsibility for 
offence and defence was shifted from the assemblies to the home 
government. Yet the cause of the disappearance of the general 
assembly lies deeper ; it was due to the static condition of society 
in this period. Despite the subtle and insidious change by which 
the white population was disappearing and the chief planters 
becoming absentees resident in England, the eighteenth century 
was in social and economic affairs a period of stability in the 
West Indies. The slave economy was firmly established, the 
local assemblies had crystallized and asserted their rights to an 
extent that would have made a seventeenth-century governor 
turn in his grave, and there was no call in the Leeward Islands 
for general legislation or a meeting of the federal assembly. 

It was the assault on slavery, the basis of West Indian 
society, which put a sudden end to this self-satisfied state of 
affairs, and the story of the general assembly now corresponds 
closely with the stages by which that society was completely 
revolutionized. First we find the general assembly galvanized 
into activity for the last time in 1798, in order to counter the 
attack on the slave-trade by a voluntary modification of the 
harshness of their slave code. Next, when slavery itself has been 
abolished, attempts are made to resuscitate the common legisla- 
ture for purposes of co-operation, but this is frustrated by the 
deliberate obstruction of the planting interest, which fears the 
influence of the newly enfranchised coloured voters.’ Lastly, 
when the changed conditions of society have resulted in an almost 
complete disappearance of the representative assemblies from the 
West Indies, the political problem of the Leeward Islands is 
solvea on federal lines by an imperial statute. 

While Wilberforce was leading his crusade in England against 
the horrors of the middle passage, he was stoutly opposed by the 
West India interest, and in 1797 an attempt was made in the house 
of commons to defeat the reformers by resolving that the colonial 
assemblies should be urged to ‘ meliorate ’ the condition of their 
slaves. Thus it was hoped to counter the direct attack on the 

‘ These men, who were either previously enfranchised negroes, their descendants, 


or else half-castes, must be clearly distinguished from the bulk of the slaves who were 
in most islands going through a system of ‘ apprenticeship ’ and had no vote. 
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slave-trade, which would, it was alleged, gradually become 
unnecessary as the slaves multiplied by natural means, under 
the smiles of a beneficent code. 

On receiving the recommendation the Antigua assembly 
resolved : 


That the matters contained in that letter are of such great importance to 
the welfare, if not the existence of the West Indian sugar colonies, that it 
will be proper to take . . . the views of the different islands within this 
government upon the subject, by a General Assembly of the Leeward 
Carribbee Islands. . . according to the laws of the Leeward Islands made 
for that purpose. 


The other islands promptly concurred, and the acting governor 
called a general assembly to meet at St. Christopher ; ‘ the calling 
together of a General Council and Assembly for this purpose will 
be the means of rendering all their measures uniform and con- 
sistent’, he explained to the secretary of state.. What was 
destined to be the last session of the general assembly sat from 
1 March 1798 until prorogued on 23 April; the meeting was 
considered sufficiently important for the minutes to be printed.” 
As usual there were five members for each of the four original 
islands, but the Virgin Islands now sent three representatives. 
The colonial assemblies had watched the abolition movement 
with the greatest jealousy, and the general council defined its 
constitutional position by resolving 


that the colonial legislatures, and more especially the General Assemblies 
of the Leeward Islands, are alone competent to form laws for the internal 
regulation of their slaves; and that from local knowledge and experience 
they alone are capable of doing so with effect.* 


Contenting themselves with thus denying parliament’s authority, 
they did not waste time over a declaratory act which would 
inevitably have been disallowed, but proceeded to the more 
practical business of drawing up a new and less brutal slave code 
than that which, by custom and local enactment, was then in 
force. The famous melioration act of the Leeward Islands 
defined the food, clothing, and hours of work of the slaves; it 
professed to encourage conjugal fidelity among the slaves and to 
limit the masters’ right of arbitrary punishment. It was duly 
approved in England, and a copy was laid before the house of 
commons: if it had been properly administered it would have 
marked a very real improvement in the position of the slaves.‘ 

* C.0. 152/78 (Thompson’s dispatch of 14 October 1797, enclosing the Antigua 


resolutions). ? Contained in C.O. 152/78. 
* C.0. 152/78 (Council Minutes, 9 March 1798). 


* The act is summarized in Antigua and the Antiguans, i. 127-9. I could find no 


copy in the files of the Public Record Office. Commons’ Journal, liv. 206 (22 February 
1792). 
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The general assembly also passed a bill to restrain the collection 
of the 44 per cent. duty, petitioning the Crown that if this was 
not confirmed, all West Indian produce might be placed on an 
equality by being subjected to a uniform tax collected in England. 
A bill for giving Roman catholics the vote was also carried. 
‘The class of people this bill is intended to favour’, wrote 
President Thompson, ‘have ever appeared to me to be very faithful 
and loyal subjects, and highly worthy of the privileges now to be 
conferred upon them.’! Both these bills, however, were dis- 
allowed ; one touched the purse and the other the prejudice of 
the home government. 

Soon after the general assembly had been prorogued the 
president received a secret letter from the secretary of state 
containing specific suggestions with regard to melioration, and 
though Thompson promised to try to get them adopted, in so far 
as they were not already anticipated by the recent act, he 
explained that local opinion was surprised that the matter 
should be agitated from England again, since it had been handed 
over to the local assemblies in the previous year.” The general 
assembly never met again, for Thompson would not call it until 
the melioration act had been tried, and when the assembly was 
summoned for March 1800 the islanders refused to attend. 


The members of that body who were to go from the other islands to Antigua 
did not assemble {explains the president], and finding that they chose to 
avoid the trouble and expense of going from one island to another, under 
the idea that whatever had been left unfinished by the General Council and 
General Assembly of the important business upon which they had been 
convened, might be done as well by separate acts of the legislatures of the 
respective islands, as by a General Assembly of the whole, I thought a 
further prorogation would answer no purpose.’ 


Thus the last general assembly disappeared, and Portland’s 
compliments and hints that parliament would like further legisla- 
tion were wasted as far as it was concerned : further legislation, 
if any, had to be looked for from the island assemblies.‘ 

As we have just seen, the meeting of 1798 was called at the 
request of the local assemblies; the last attempts to summon 
a general assembly took place under very different circumstances. 
They were the work of reforming governors, who found them- 
selves thwarted by the local assemblies during the difficult 


' C.O. 152/78 (Thompson to Secretary of State, 4 May 1798). 

* C.O, 152/78 (Portland to Thompson, 2 May 1798, and Thompson to Portland, 
22 June 1798). Portland’s secret letter of 23 April, which contained the suggestions 
for further legislation, seems to be missing. 

* C.0. 152/79 (Thompson to Portland, 22 March 1800) and other letters in this 
and the preceding volume. 


* e.g. Antigua passed an act in 1812 to strengthen the federal melioration act and 
regulate the flogging of slaves. 
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transition period between emancipation and full freedom; the 
final failure was largely due to the vacillation of Charles Grant, 
the luckless Lord Glenelg. The West Indian problem now 
developed rapidly; after the peace of 1815 the anti-slavery 
agitation had grown apace, the act abolishing the slave-trade had 
been carried in 1807, and now the attack was aimed at slavery 
itself. After many futile attempts to persuade the colonial 
assemblies to pass local meliorating acts, the reform ministry 
passed the abolition act over the heads of the assemblies. This 
only served to inflame the constitutional struggle, for the local 
assemblies refused to co-operate, and even passed a number of 
bills which were virtually to keep the freed negroes in a position 
of social and economic servitude. 

It was under such circumstances that a united assembly was 
again contemplated for the Leeward Islands. In 1833 that 
government, which had been split in two, was reunited, with the 
addition of Dominica. The new governor, Sir William Mac- 
Gregor, was told that a still closer union was contemplated, 
with a single court and a union of assemblies, ‘ but His Majesty 
has not the authority to introduce them by the unaided exercise 
of his own prerogative’. The fateful date of 1 August 1834 
was now fast approaching, when all slaves would enter the 
intermediate stage of apprenticeship, though in Antigua the 
local assembly had decided to dispense with apprenticeship and 
give them their freedom at once.2 Faced by these impending 
changes in society, and the urgent necessity of legislation, 
MacGregor laid the question of a general assembly before a com- 
mittee of the Antigua council. They advised that members 
should be chosen by local assemblies, instead of by direct election, 
and that a federal budget should be met by the islands in a 
fixed proportion, though local assemblies could still raise taxes 
for local needs. Macgregor felt the continued existence of local 
assemblies would be less objectionable, ‘if means can be devised 
of accurately defining the line between the functions of the 
general and subordinate bodies, and of strictly limiting the powers 
of the latter to matters of interior detail’.* In this sentence 
MacGregor touched the vital problem of all federal experiments, 
a problem which to this day has not been satisfactorily settled 
in the Leeward Islands. The matter, however, went no further 
at the time, but we should notice that the proposal did not consist 
in reviving the old general assembly, but in constituting a new one. 

1 C.0. 393/5, fos. 1-17, 11 February 1833. 

* Antigua and the Antiguans, ii. 163-4, gives a vivid description of the negro 
rejoicings on emancipation day in Antigua. 

* C.0. 7/38 (MacGregor to Lord Stanley, 11 January 1834), endorsed ‘ The 


question of the central legislature for the Leeward Islands should_be postponed for 
the present ’. 
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A better conceived attempt to revive the old body was made 
by the next governor, Sir W. M. G. Colebrooke, who was appointed 
early in 1837. As governor of the Bahamas he had seen the 
difficulties of the apprenticeship system ; he regarded the local 
assemblies as a drag on progress, and was determined to force 
through whatever legislation might be necessary to make the 
imperial emancipation act effective in spirit as well as letter. 
In an early dispatch he referred to the scheme of 1834, urging that 
the governor was still able to call the old general assembly under 
the federal act of 1705. He explained the advantages of his 
proposals; a uniform system of laws would be provided, the 
sluggishness of the local assemblies counterworked, and local 
talent economized. Glenelg approved his plans, provided there 
were no colonial laws preventing the revival of the general 
assembly, and provided there were enough subjects of common 
importance to justify summoning it. Colebrooke was satisfied 
of the first by his law officers, of the second by his own reform- 
ing zeal, and proceeded to issue the proclamation ordering the 
elections." 

The situation with which Colebrooke had to cope, and the 
real significance of his plan for the general assembly, can best 
be understood by a glance at the state of the island assemblies. 
In every island the assembly had by this time become a close 
corporation ; it was almost entirely the tool of the large planter, 
and absentee planters and mortgagees enjoyed an influence 
which Colebrooke thought was all for the bad. The constituencies 
which had once been the real homes of numerous voters now too 
often boasted but a handful of electors, and the recent enfranchise- 
ment of the free people of colour did little to alter this, for they 
were chiefly grouped in one or two ‘ town’ constituencies.” The 
assemblies thus constituted had shown a steady reluctance to 
prepare for the changes which were coming over society, and in 
some of the islands matters had reached a deadlock. In Dominica 
the last assembly had tried to substitute a tax-paying qualifica- 
tion for the old freehold basis, but the ill-drafted bill was regarded 
by the coloured electors as an attack on their rights. The quarrel 
had reached such a pitch that the lieutenant-governor declared 
the planters would welcome government by order in council. 
In the Virgin Islands a local assembly of six members proceeded 

' Correspondence printed in White Paper of 5 August 1840 (House of Commons, 595 
of 1840; see pp. 1-4, Colebrooke’s dispatch of 14 June 1837). It is significant that 
Colebrooke’s efforts to obtain social legislation through a general assembly took place 
in 1837, the year before the final freeing of one class of apprentices, while MacGregor’s 
plans were urged in 1834, the actual year of the change from slavery to apprenticeship. 

* The following statistics show the state of affairs: At the Antigua elections in 
1837, the four members for St. John’s polled 168 votes, which was above the total 
of votes cast for the rest of the twenty-two members of the assembly. In four con- 


stituencies there was no poll, and in three more six members were elected for a total 
of 13 votes cast (House of Commons, 595 of 1840, p. 33). 
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with all the solemn pomp of Westminster to count itself out, 
and the acting governor reported that he could not again obtain 
a quorum by any means at his disposal. With such Gilbertian 
proceedings the zeal of Colebrooke and the patience of the 
colonial office was wasted, while the crisis of the emancipation 
of the apprentices loomed ever nearer. In Antigua the assembly 
controlled its own composition by ad hoc resolutions, often con- 
flicting with one another. It was from this medley of local 
jealousy, indolence, and deliberate obstruction that Colebrooke 
turned hopefully to the general assembly. That body would be 
elected by each island as a whole, and thus the undue importance 
exercised by planter-controlled constituencies in the choice of 
local assemblies would be neutralized by the coloured vote. 
That this plan to give increased weight to the coloured voter, 
and to coerce the recalcitrant assemblies, was fully understood 
is shown by the violence of the opposition which it aroused both 
locally and among the West India interest in London.* 

As soon as the governor had issued his proclamation he was 
met by a storm of opposition, and when the protests reached 
home they were too much for Glenelg, who found that he had 
raised a hornets’ nest. The governor was ordered to relinquish 
his plan ‘ unless sanctioned by the concurrence of all the local 
legislatures ’.2 Meanwhile Colebrooke was quite ignorant that 
he had been disavowed at home, and went on with his plans. 
The local assemblies raked up every argument to prove the 
governor’s action unconstitutional. The dissolution of the old 
Leeward government had vacated the act of 1705, the words 
‘jointly and severally’ had been omitted from his commission, 
the concurrence of the local legislatures was needed for the 
summons of a general assembly. To support this latter out- 
rageous claim they quoted the precedent of 1798, quite neglecting 
the preamble of the act of 1705, which laid down that the governor 
was to decide when a general assembly should meet. They even 
twisted the federal act of 1694, which provided that the elections 
for the general assembly should be held in the presence of the 
majority of the island council and assembly, to support their 
claim to approve the calling of the federal legislature. The 
practical objection appeared clearly in the Antigua protest ; the 
towns would outvote the country districts and ‘ the large landed 
proprietors would be wholly unrepresented in this general con- 
vention’. This objection was promptly met by an offer from the 
coloured voters; ‘we will most cheerfully support with our 

Ibid. passim. 

* Ibid. p. 52, 28 February 1838. This dispatch was drafted by Stephen and 
corrected by Sir George Grey, who deleted the following sentence : ‘ H.M. government 


are bound by every consideration of prudence and of justice to defer upon subjects 


of this nature to public opinion as deliberately expressed through the constitutional 
organs.” 
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influence three gentlemen of that body, reserving to ourselves 
the liberty of voting for two other candidates of our own choice ’.! 
There followed an amusing practical joke at the elections in 
Antigua, for to the intense chagrin of the recalcitrant party, who 
had determined to boycott the whole business, three of their 
number were chosen to serve as general assemblymen for the 
island ; ‘a fair and undisguised stratagem to obviate and silence 
the dissatisfaction of the agriculturalists’’ the triumphant party 
called it, though their opponents used very different language.* 

Despite the keenest obstruction on the part of the local legisla- 
tures the elections were duly held in each island except Nevis, 
and when this news arrived the energetic governor at once set 
out for that island and carried through an election there. After 
all this trouble it can well be imagined with what disappoint- 
ment Colebrooke received Glenelg’s dispatch countermanding the 
meeting. There was nothing for it but to obey, and he dissolved 
the assembly by proclamation before it had actually met.* His 
dispatch to Glenelg is courtesy itself, but it emphasizes the folly 
of taking the local assemblies as the true representatives of public 
opinion, and the great impolicy of acknowledging their claim to 
give or withhold sanction to the calling of a general assembly, 
‘the recognition of a principle not less opposed to the prerogative 
of the Crown, than to the rights of the people’. Glenelg, how- 
ever, refused to change his ruling, and there the matter remained, 
for although in 1840 Colebrooke again wrote Lord John Russell 
on the subject, nothing was done, and soon after he was promoted 
to the governorship of New Brunswick.® 


V. Tue Lerewarp Istanps FEDERATION OF 1871 


Sir William Colebrooke may have been too confident of the 
good results to be obtained from a reliance on the coloured 
voter ; but he deserves credit for evolving a constructive scheme 
to meet the difficulties of the day. His plans for dealing with 
the obstruction of the local assemblies were ruined largely by 
the vacillation of Glenelg, just as Sir Henry Taylor’s more drastic 
scheme in 1839 for the total abolition of all the West Indian 
assemblies was watered down by Glenelg and so became ineffec- 
tive.® In each case the assembly was victorious, but it was a use- 
less victory, and gradually the impossibility of the assembly 
method of government became generally recognized. At last the 

1 House of Commons, 595 of 1840, p. 43. 2 Ibid. p. 99. 

* Antigua and the Antiguans, i. 151-2, states that the St. Christopher assemblymen 
had embarked for the voyage to Antigua when the news of the dissolution reached them. 
* House of Commons, 595 of 1840, p. 106. 5 Ibid. pp. 113-16. 

* H. Taylor, Autobiography, i. 242-68 ; cf. C.0. 7/143, two very interesting letters 
from Taylor, 29 July 1865, to Cardwell, and 26 March 1871 written in confidence to 


the colonial office; they both contain reminiscences and keen criticism of Glenelg. 
See Scottish Hist. Rev. xxiii. 92-6. 5 
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shock of the Jamaica rebellion in 1865 made the assembly of that 
island realize its danger, and vote away the old constitution ; 
other islands quickly followed suit, and thus crown colony 
government became the rule almost throughout the West Indies." 

In the Leeward Islands this change was brought about by 
Sir Benjamin Pine, a man of considerable character and initiative. 
Trained first as a lawyer, he turned to colonial administration, 
and in 1859 as lieutenant-governor of St. Christopher began a 
long-needed reform of the local laws. Acting as governor-in-chief 
in 1866 he persuaded all the assemblies to accept single-chamber 
government, with a nominated majority.” His view of this 
change is expressed in a speech at Antigua : 


The former legislature was in form and name a representation of the 
people : in substance and in fact it represented only a small section of it. 
... A power (i.e. the Crown) has entered this legislature which represents 
not one section of the community only, but the whole of it, and especially 
that large mass of the people, who were never before represented at all, 
and who in their present condition never can be better represented, than 
by the Crown, their disinterested and natural guardian? 


Pine was, however, a man of fertile brain who had long 
meditated on the difficult problems of West Indian administration, 
and now his chance was come. The cost and confusion of the 
present system, he urged, could best be solved by a federation, 
which would ensure uniformity of laws and administrative 
economy.’ These ideas fell on fruitful ground ; Lord Carnarvon, 
the champion of federation, was at the colonial office, and the 
negotiations for the British North America Act were on foot. 
Pine’s suggestions were welcomed, and he came home to urge his 
plans. A wider amalgamation was discussed, and scheme after 
scheme was drawn up. Sir Frederic Rogers, the permanent 
under-secretary, elaborated a plan for uniting Barbados and the 
other Windward islands with the Leeward group, with a federal 
council comprising one elected and one nominated member for 
each constituent island ; the veteran Taylor advocated a similar 
scheme, but contemplated at first merely administrative con- 
solidation ; a central legislature consisting solely of nominees 
was to come later. To the practical man such schemes bristled 
with difficulties, and after several conferences between Pine and 
Rawson, the governor of Barbados, it was decided to drop these 
more ambitious plans. Barbados and some of the other islands 

* A useful table showing the changes in the constitutions of the West Indian 
colonies will be found in Wrong, Government of the West Indies, pp. 80-1. 
? See Dict. of Nat. Biog. 2 ©.0. 7/137 (8 July 1869). 


* C.0. 7/128 (Pine’s dispatches of 20 October and 17 December 1866). 
* See the précis in C.O. 7/143; cf. 7/135. There is a mass of documents in C.O. 
28/207 (Barbados) under date 2 December 1868. C.O. 7/143 contains an able minute, 


and a series of memoranda, prepared for Lord Kimberley, describing the schemes of 
West Indian federation which led up to that of 1871. 
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still possessed their old constitutions, and to secure their co-opera- 
tion in the new scheme seemed impossible for the moment.' 

At last it was decided to send out Pine as governor-in-chief 
of the Leeward Islands with a free hand, and he set out in the 
summer of 1869 with instructions to ‘ form those islands into one 
colony, with one governor, one council, one superior court, [and] one 
Corps of Police’. His plan was to persuade the island councils to 
pass identical resolutions in favour of a federal scheme, and then to 
obtain an imperial statute establishing this new constitution. His 
difficulties, and the skill with which he overcame them, are recorded 
in a series of witty and interesting dispatches. At last his task 
was achieved, and he returned to England to assist in drafting the 
Leeward Islands Act which became law in 1871.2 Thence he went 
in triumph to Antigua, the first governor of the new federal colony.' 

This is no place to examine in detail the system established 
by the act, but we should notice that the federal organization of 
to-day is as different from the old general assembly as it is 
possible to imagine. It is based on an imperial statute, and with 
its written constitution has thus a sharpness of definition entirely 
alien to the loose and ill-defined system which we have been 
studying. The new federal chamber, though partly elective in 
form, is really nominated, since the constituent bodies, the island 
councils, are now composed of nominated members alone ; it is 
thus quite unlike the truly self-governing representative assemblies 
of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. There is, 
however, one thing in common, the eternal jealousy of the various 
islands ; and the Leeward Islands Act allows concurrent legisla- 
tion by the island councils even in matters which have been 
scheduled as within the federal sphere.® 

Thus we come to the end of our story. After 200 years the 
conflicting interests of this little group of island colonies have been 
to some extent united by a federal system. Pine, it is true, 
looked to a yet wider federation as the key to the whole problem, 
and at his suggestion machinery was provided in the federal act 
for including other colonies within the scheme, but none has 
taken the opportunity thus offered them.6 C.S.S. HicHam. 


1 Papers in C.O. 7/154. It should be remembered that the whole question was 
complicated by the frequent changes in the colonial secretaryship, and consequent 
modifications of policy. There were no less than four different secretaries between 
1866, when the federation was mooted, and 1871, when it was completed. 

* Correspondence relating to the Federation of the Leeward Islands, presented to 
parliament, May 1871 (C. 353 of 1871). 3 34 & 35 Vict., c. 107. 

* C.0. 7/142 (Pine’s dispatch of 28 December 1871). 

5 This of course was the case with the old general assembly, though there was no 
schedule of federal business ; the general assembly could legislate for the whole group, 
the local assemblies could only pass self-regarding laws. For a summary discussion 
of the new act see Wrong, pp. 148-55. 

* C.0. 7/139 (Pine’s letter, 12 May 1870, and the reply, 15 June 1870) ; C.0. 7/143 
(drafts of the Leeward Islands Bill). 
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Englsh Party Organization in the Early 
Nineteenth Century’ 


FTER a century of party government in England, party 
organization had, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
become highly complex. All the chief features of party manage- 
ment—party leaders, whippers-in, patronage secretaries of the 
treasury, the party chest, party meetings, the party press—had 
long been in existence. 

At the head of the hierarchy of individuals who controlled the 
destinies of the political world were the party leaders. In the 
house of lords the tories were led successively by Liverpool, 
Goderich, and Wellington; the whigs by Grenville, Grey, and 
Melbourne. In the house of commons the tories were led by 
Perceval, Castlereagh, Canning, Huskisson, and Peel ; the whigs 
by Charles Fox, Charles Grey, Ponsonby, Tierney, Althorp, and 
Lord John Russell. The leader of the party as a whole was, at that 
time, never elected at a party meeting, but became such upon 
receiving and accepting the king’s summons to form a govern- 
ment. Grey succeeded to the leadership of the whig opposition 
in 1817, after Grenville and his party cut themselves adrift from 
their old political friends, without any election by the rank and 
file. The method of selecting a leader for either house varied, 
however, according to circumstances. In the party in office the 
prime minister (then almost invariably a peer) himself chose his 
deputy in the other house. Thus Wellington gave Peel the lead 
in the commons in January 1828. In April 1827 Lord Lansdowne 
unsuccessfully pressed his claims to the leadership of the house 
of lords on Canning, who appointed Goderich, then a member of 
the lower house, to whom he gave a peerage. It was the question 
of the appointment of a new leader in the commons in November 
1834 that destroyed the Melbourne ministry, William IV de- 
clining to accept Melbourne’s nomination of Lord John Russell. 
The selection of a successor to Grey, who led the whig opposition 


’ For permission to inspect the manuscripts at Chatsworth House, at Althorp 
Park, at Lambton Castle, and at Teddesley, and to make use of them, I am deeply 
indebted to the duke of Devonshire, Earl Spencer, the earl of Durham, and Lord 
Hatherton. 
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in the lower house after Fox’s death in 1806, and who succeeded 
to the peerage in November 1807, was made by the great men 
of the party, Grey, Grenville, and his brothers. Grey himself 
first put forward George Ponsonby’s name, and the Grenville 
family eventually acquiesced. Had the selection been left to the 
rank and file, it is certain that their choice would have been 
different, for Ponsonby, who had made his name in Ireland, was 
almost unknown to them. Lord Holland rightly regarded it as 
a strange proceeding. 


Mr. Ponsonby [he wrote] was consequently brought into parliament at 
the beginning of the session for the purpose of assuming an ascendancy over 
a large, intelligent, and independent body of gentlemen with scarcely 
twenty of whom he was personally acquainted. A preposterous scheme ! 
Can influence over men’s minds be conferred like an office? Can the 
voluntary confidence and submission of a party be transferred like a title 
deed, or can the genius which governs mankind be created at the will of 
a knot of politicians like a queen bee in a hive ? * 


In 1809 Grey acknowledged that Ponsonby had been a failure, 
but thought that 


there might perhaps be less disadvantage in continuing to act with him 
as the leader in the house of commons, than either at present to attempt 
to appoint a new one, or to leave the party there without an ostensible 
head, and consequently deprived of all the established means.of general 
communication.” 


The decision, to all intents and purposes, did indeed rest with 
Grey and Grenville, for Ponsonby himself declared to the former 
that he wished to continue as leader, if they ‘ did not object ’. 
Ponsonby died in 1817 and was succeeded by Tierney. What 
took place on that occasion is rather obscure, but from a letter 
of Henry Grey Bennet to Creevey it appears that the rank and 
file were allowed some say in the matter. ‘The proposition takes 
immensely, and at present between sixty and seventy persons 
have signified their adherence.’* But Tierney’s appointment 
must have been provisional only, for after the close of the session 
of 1818 another election took place. The management of the 
affair was in the hands of Duncannon, the chief opposition whip, 
who pulled the strings from London; and his chief assistant 
was, curiously enough, Lord Sefton, who was more distinguished 
as a racing man than as a politician. After consultation with the 
great men of the party Duncannon had come to the conclusion 
that Tierney was still the best man for the position.* He then 


' Holland, Memoirs of the Whig Party, ii. 238. 

® Hist. MSS. Comm., Fortescue Papers, ix. 430. ® Creevey Papers, i. 265. 

* In his Memoirs (iii. 365) Romilly mentions that Tierney was selected at a meeting 
of the party on 12 July. Not much importance, however, is to be attached to this 
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communicated with every member of the party, and invited them 
to subscribe their names to a requisition which was to be sent 
to Tierney. Only a short time before Sefton had been much 
opposed to Tierney’s claims and had favoured the pretensions of 
his friend Brougham, but it was quite characteristic of his 
volatility that he should now bring himself into prominence as 
one of the promoters of Tierney’s election. Feeling that some 
explanation of this change of front was required, he wrote to 
Lambton on 3 August : 


In my own justification I must trouble you with a few words. No 
one can be more impressed than I am with all the disadvantages of Tierney’s 
character. I go quite as far as you in deprecating his wavering, milk and 
water policy, and it is only as a device of difficulties that I look to the 
measure. I am anxious that nothing should be left undone that can at 
all contribute to shake the villains who sit on the treasury bench, not for 
the sake of Macdonald and Co.’s getting places, but for the good of the 
country, and I firmly believe that nothing but concentration can effect 
it, and that that cannot fail. Now though I look upon Tierney to be as 
much inferior to Brougham in every requisite as the Regent is to Bonaparte, 
yet I am sure that at the present moment union under him could not be 
accomplished. Looking therefore to the main point only, combined action, 
I really see no other mode of attaining it. I am quite aware how ludicrous 
it may appear that J, who bring nothing into the common stock but a 
solitary vote, should take an active part in promoting a plan which efficient 
people like yourself are to adopt, but the humblest means sometimes 
produce good results, and if any good is gained on this occasion I shall not 
repent having instigated it.’ 

Lord Grey too declared himself in favour of Tierney, although 
in 1817 he would have preferred Brougham. At the beginning of 
July the requisition was sent round to the members of the party, 
but since parliament was not sitting and nearly every one was 
out of town, almost a month elapsed before the letter to Tierney 
was complete. At first Lambton refused to sign it, on the ground 
that the election should have taken place in London at a full 
party meeting held at the beginning of the next session. His 
protesting letter to his friend Sir Robert Wilson (15 July) implied 
that that was the usual, or at any rate the only proper, mode of 
procedure : 


I hear much of a project to elect Tierney leader—faute de mieux be it so— 
but I protest in limine to his being appointed, as I understand is to be the 
case, by a knot of people in town. It can only be done by the whole party 
assembled after due notice. In no other way will I acknowledge him.” 


meeting, for it was not at all a representative gathering, almost all the whigs being 
out of town. Tierney had been chosen by Duncannon and the others more than 
a week before. 

* Lambton Papers. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 30108 (Wilson Papers), fo. 17. 
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Four days later he wrote again, indignantly complaining that 
he had not been consulted. 


They never thought me worthy of being communicated with previously, 
and after having named whom they pleased, they write to me to 
sign the requisition, without even saying what the requisition is, 
in what terms it is couched, or who the gentlemen were who then 
arrogated to themselves the right of naming a commons leader of the 
whig party. I shall on these grounds be no party whatever to these 
proceedings. I have further said that I protest against and shall 
acknowledge no leader in the house of commons who has not been 
regularly proposed at a general meeting of the party convened for 
the day previous to the meeting of the new parliament, when every 
one may have his option of attending or expressing his opinion, and not 
be dictated to by a cabal, meeting in London when every one is in the 
country except their few selves.” 


A fortnight later, however, his wrath had subsided, and he sent 
a letter through Brougham and Duncannon, signifying his 
adhesion. Wilson, too, showed his independence by informing 
Grey that, when the subject of parliamentary reform was discussed 
in parliament, he should take his own line rather than be guided 
by Tierney’s advice. On 3 August he wrote to Lambton : 


I am glad you have subscribed to the letter. I think Tierney as a chamber 
council perfectly qualified for the station, with the understanding that 
allowance is to be made for his timidity and love of rat-catching upon a 
tickling principle. At all events, as Lord Grey conceived the measure might 
do good, deference was due to his judgement, for I as well as yourself 
acknowledge no party chief but himself, and this I wrote before I came into 
parliament. . . . I conceive myself as free as air from all other ties, and an 
auxiliary under present engagements only during pleasure, and to the 
extent I may from time to time, or on occasion think right to go. These 
explanatory letters will do good, for they show the flock will not be obedient 
to a bad shepherd, and they will stimulate action to meet the spirit of 
the time and satisfy the expectations of the country.” 


The letter to Tierney, signed, said Sefton, by 113 members of 
the party in the commons, was sent on 4 August. Ten others, he 
added, had sent separate letters to him, whilst fourteen more, 
who sat for popular constituencies, had refused to subscribe 
their names, fearing to endanger their seats. A few days later 
came Tierney’s reply to the invitation.’ He expressed his thanks 


* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 30108 (Wilson Papers), fo. 19. * Lambton Papers. 

* Wilson told Grey that the letter ought to be sent to the Morning Chronicle for 
publication, * with remarks from some other pen than Perry's’. In a subsequent 
letter he wrote: ‘I know it is very dangerous to publish epistolary documents, but 
still I should wish to see some explanation given of the views of opposition in the 
nomination of a leader. I am confident candour would please the public, that public 
feeling should be more attended to than has been hitherto done, so that the disposition 


which exists to reconnect with the whigs may be nourished’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
30122 (Wilson Papers), fos. 220-31). 
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for the honour done him, declared that he should apply himself 
zealously to his duties, and that his acceptance of the post was 
conditioned by the approbation of Lord Grey and Lord Holland, 
and also by his own right to resign at any time without rebuke or 
reproach.! 

In the spring of 1830 Lord Althorp was elected leader of the 
whig party in the commons at a largely attended meeting of the 
party: this is one of the earliest —— of the choice of a 
leader by a popular vote of his party.2, When the whigs came 
into office (November 1830) Grey, as prime minister, confirmed 
Althorp’s appointment. 

Party leaders of the present day, genuinely desirous of ascer- 
taining the views of the rank and file on matters of policy, hold 
frequent consultations with their supporters. Party meetings 
a century ago, however, were few in number, and were held for 
different purposes. The leaders, who summoned them, were 
bent, not on discovering what their followers thought of such 
and such a bill or policy, but on laying down the law. They came 
simply to announce decisions that had already been taken in the 
drawing-rooms of Lansdowne House, Holland House, Fife House, 
or Apsley House, by the few great men of the party. It was 
unusual, therefore, to have long discussions in which many 
members would participate, or, indeed, to have anything that 
could be called a discussion at all. For example, at nine in the 
morning of 13 April 1818 Lord Liverpool met the cabinet ministers 
and a good number of his party supporters (about eighty had been 
selected to attend) at Fife House. The premier stated the business 
in a lengthy speech. He informed the meeting that a message 
was to be sent down to the house of commons that evening 
concerning the government’s proposed grants of money to the 
royal dukes on their approaching marriages. Lord Liverpool 
invited no expressions of opinion, and the assembled members 
trooped away as soon as he had finished his speech. At four 
o'clock that afternoon one of the country gentlemen who had 
been present at Fife House met Castlereagh in the greatcoat room 
at the house of commons, and warned him that hardly any of the 
ministerialists who had attended the meeting approved of the 
proposed grants. Heedless of the warning, the foreign secretary 
presented the royal message at the bar of the house a few minutes 
later, and the result was that the government met with a humiliat- 
ing rebuff.® 

Party meetings (especially among the tories) were held infre- 
quently for another reason, namely, that the government was 


* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 36627 (Place Papers), fo. 38 ; Lambton Papers, Wilson to 
Lambton, August 1818. * Le Marchant, Life of Althorp, p. 245 
* Hatherton Papers, Diary, 14 April 1818. 
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in the habit of making private communications on matters of 
policy or procedure to a few influential supporters out of office 
who might be expected to exert a beneficial influence over other 
back benchers. These individuals merely received early intelli- 
gence of cabinet decisions: their advice was not sought. One 
good example of such private explanations is to be found in the 
diary of E. J. Littleton, afterwards Lord Hatherton. On 19 June 
1820 he wrote : 


On my return to town this morning I found a note from Mr. Arbuthnot ' 
saying he wished to have some conversation with me before I went to 
the house. I accordingly called upon him at the treasury, when he informed 
me that he had been desired by Lord Liverpool to see a few country gentle- 
men, supporters of government, and to inform them that the negotia- 
tion with the queen had been broken off in consequence of her persisting 
in being restored to the Liturgy. He detailed to me all the steps that had 
been taken o1 both sides and which will be explained in the notes and 
protocols that will be laid before the house tomorrow. He assured me that 
government were resolved not to concede the point; for that the con- 
cession of this point by the king would be tantamount to a confession that 
he had done the queen an act of injustice. He felt himself bound in honour 
not to change his conduct. They had consequently determined to abide 


by the question, and to go out should it be carried against them in the 
house of commons. . . .” 


After the passing of the reform bill the character of party 
meetings gradually changed. The destruction of the close 
boroughs and of the aristocracy’s monopoly of political power 
tended to weaken the bonds of party discipline and to make 
members of parliament more independent. The difficulties experi- 
enced by the reform ministry from 1832 to 1834 in keeping 
together its huge majority are well known. The importance of 
ascertaining the views of the rank and file became more obvious, 
party meetings were held more frequently, there was a great 
deal more discussion, and the idea of consultation between leaders 
and followers began to emerge. The government’s bill to reform 
the Irish church, introduced into the house of commons by 
Althorp on 12 February 1833, had been materially altered in the 
cabinet the previous week solely on account of the numerous 
representations that were made by back-benchers, no longer the 
nominees of the landed aristocracy, but the representatives of 
the newly enfranchised middle class. 

Party meetings were generally summoned by the party leader. 
Tierney usually harangued his troops at Burlington House ; 
Althorp was wont to unfold his plain, unvarnished tale at his 
chambers at the Albany, or, after 1830, in the large dining-room 
of the foreign office, which would hold two or three hundred 


? The secretary of the treasury. * Hatherton Papers, Diary, 19 June 1820. 
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persons. Lord Liverpool summoned the tories to Fife House. 
During the struggle for the reform bill the tories met regularly 
at Planta’s house in Charles Street, and became notorious as 
the ‘Charles Street gang’. Russell and other leading whigs 
frequently entertained their supporters to dinner during their 
period in office. On 28 March 1835 a meeting of the tory party 
was called at Bridgewater House, not by the party leader, Peel, but 
by Lord Francis Egerton, who attempted to bring home to the 
sulky occupants of the government benches the gravity of the 
ministry’s situation. Ellice and Duncannon waited outside the 
house until the meeting closed, that they might count the number 
present. They counted only 127. That same evening no less 
than 264 whigs dined with their leader in the commons, Lord 
John Russell. At the tory gathering Lord Francis Egerton 
warned his hearers that the government would have to resign 
unless there was better attendance. Peel would have nothing 
to do with the meeting, which he had declined to summon ; he 
had, he said, already given them sufficient warning after his failure 
to carry the election of the tory nominee for the Speaker’s chair 
five weeks earlier.’ 

Party meetings were of several kinds. The most usual type 
was that to which all members of the party in the commons were 
invited. The object was usually either to explain the policy and 
plans of the leaders, or to plead for a better attendance in parlia- 
ment. Sometimes, however, meetings would be called of selected 
members only; sometimes of office-holders under the Crown 
who had seats in either house. Even in the nineteenth century 
a large room would be required to accommodate such a limited 
party gathering, for in 1807 there were seventy-four such office- 
holders, whilst in 1706 the number had been as high as 164.” 

Another special type of party meeting comprised members 
having a special interest in particular government measures. 
Althorp, for example, invited all the Irish members to meet him 
at the foreign office on 7 March 1832 to discuss the ministry’s 
tithe commutation plan and to beg their support. He was not 
very successful ; the Irish members were stubborn and refractory ; 
and on the following day he met a great gathering of English 
members and informed them that unless they agreed to sink all 
their own little differences, the government could not go on.* 
At the end of March 1835, when Peel’s ministry was already on its 


* Lambton Papers, Ellice to Durham, 28 March 1835. 

* Castlereagh, for instance, summoned all the office-holders under the Crown with 
seats in the house of commons to the foreign office on 20 June 1820, and informed 
them that a vital question would probably come on for discussion in the commons 
the following day, and that on its results would hang the fate of the government 
(Hatherton Papers, Diary, 20 June 1820). 

* Hatherton Papers, Diary, 8 March 1832. 
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beam-ends, Stanley was forming a party of his own (contemptu- 

ously called ‘ the dilly ’) and holding meetings of his own personal 
following—his object being to pave the way for his return to 
office in whig company.’ But in this he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for Melbourne made no overture to him a fortnight later 
when a whig ministry was being formed. 

Some of the most comprehensive meetings held during this 
period were summoned by Lord John Russell at the beginning of 
1835, and consisted of members of three distinct parties or 
groups united in one opposition to the tory government—the 
whigs, the radicals, and the Irish members. 

The most limited type of party gathering consisted of no 
more than the heads of the few great patrician families who really 
directed affairs. They regularly met at the dinner-table at a 
country house or in town, and framed the policy of their respective 
parties. The list of the whig ministry of 1830 was drawn up by 
Grey at Lansdowne House in the evening of 18 November, with 
the assistance of Lansdowne, Holland, Russell, Durham, and one 
or two other personal friends. The policy of the whig opposition 
in March and April 1835 was settled at various meetings of a com- 
mittee consisting of Melbourne, Lansdowne, Russell, Spring- 
Rice, and Hobhouse.*? At the end of August 1827, when the 
whig-Canningite coalition ministry under Goderich was being 
formed, whig policy was framed at several meetings of a ‘ shadow’ 
whig cabinet, the members of which were Lansdowne, the duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Carlisle, Tierney, and, occasionally, Aber- 
cromby.* 

The party leaders were responsible for the framing of policy, 
but its execution in parliament was the concern of the party 
whips. They were appointed by the prime minister and the 
leader of the opposition respectively,® and the government whips 
held salaried posts. It is difficult to ascertain the number of 
opposition whips, since the position was purely unofficial and 
unsalaried ; but the government whips were generally five or 
six in number, consisting of the chief whip, who usually held the 
office of joint-secretary of the treasury, and four or five junior 
whips who were lords of the treasury. There were then, as there 
are now, two secretaries of the treasury. The junior secretary 
was a financial officer, whilst the senior was the chief whip and 
manager of the house of commons. From the fact that he 


1 Lambton Papers, Ellice to Durham, 30 March 1835. 
* Ibid. Durham to Lady Durham, 18 November 1830. 
Ibid. Ellice to Durham, 11 April 1835. 
* Chatsworth House MSS., Duke of Devonshire to Lady Granville, 22 August 1827. 
5 That practice is still followed by the liberal and conservative parties, but the 
labour party elects its whips as well as its other officials. 
* From 1801 to 1823 each received a salary of £4,000 a year ; after 1823, with the 
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~ dispensed the patronage of the ministry, he was styled patronage 
al secretary of the treasury. This office had been created in 1714 
to because of the increasing complexity of the work of organizing the 
t- government forces. Throughout the eighteenth century its 
” holders were not held in high repute, for theirs had been a some- 
; what invidious and odious task, and they were always spoken of 
7 as having to do the ‘ dirty work ’ of the government.’ Nowadays 
f the chief government whip invariably holds the office of patronage 
2d secretary of the treasury. A century ago, however, this was 
. not always the case. The tory chief whip for the thirty years 

preceding 1841 was William Holmes, but he never occupied the 

treasury secretaryship. For ten years (1820-30) he was treasurer 

of the ordnance, and during the period 1832-7 he was out of 


parliament altogether. Nor was he allowed to dispense the whole 
of the government’s patronage, for some portion was controlled 
successively by the patronage secretaries, Arbuthnot and Planta.* 
One other point about ‘ Billy ’ Holmes is of interest. Although, 
in virtue of his office, he was responsible for securing a government 
majority in the commons, he was, in 1829, allowed to retain his 
post after voting against the catholic relief bill. He would 
certainly have been dismissed but for the attitude adopted by 
the king, who hated the bill. Wellington, the prime minister, 
explained that after a very stormy week during which George IV 
was nearly mad with rage and indignation, he had succeeded in 
calming him, and thought ‘ it would be bad policy to set him off 
again, which the proposing to turn these men out would inevit- 
ably do ’.* 

The house of lords had its own whips, but, since they were 
unofficial personages, it is not easy to discover who they were. 
The sixth earl of Shaftesbury, the father of the famous philan- 
thropist, and for forty years chairman of committees, acted as 
government whip in the upper house until the fall of the Welling- 
ton ministry in 1830. An extreme tory of the Eldon type, and 
one who ‘ had a more thorough hatred of anything that savoured 
of change, liberality, and philanthropy, than any man in the 
house ’, he was said to have used his position openly and un- 
scrupulously.* The marquis of Chandos, afterwards second duke 

of Buckingham, appears to have acted as an unofficial whip for 


appointment of Herries in succession to Arbuthnot (after April 1827 in the case of 
Planta, who succeeded Lushington), the salary was £3,500 (Public Record Office, 
Treasury 41, 2 ff.). 

» Parl. Deb., 23 July 1834. 

* ‘In the discharge of those functions he dispensed among the Members of the 
lower house the greater portion of that patronage which usually passes through the 
hands of the secretary to the treasury’ (The Times, 28 January 1851). 

* Althorp Papers, Althorp to Brougham, 10 March 1829. 

* Hatherton Papers, Diary, 4 June 1851. 
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the high tory party which rebelled against Wellington on the 
catholic question in 1829. 

During the first forty years of the nineteenth century the whig 
chief whips were, successively, Lord Duncannon (1805-30), 
Edward Ellice (November 1830—August 1832), Charles Wood 
(August 1832—November 1834), and E. J. Stanley, afterwards 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. During the same period the tory 
chief whip was Holmes, although the patronage secretaries of the 
treasury were Arbuthnot (up to 1823) and Planta. 

The workings of the patronage system were necessarily sub- 
terranean in character. The most open manifestation of the exis- 
tence of the party whipper-in was the note sent out to all the 
members of the party urging their presence in the house whenever 
important business was to be transacted. The mildest circular 
would merely request attendance ; the most peremptory sum- 
mons was called the ‘three-line whip’, from the fact that the 
significant words were underscored with three black lines. 
These exhortations were not always written by the chief whip.' 
Whilst Holmes held that position the patronage secretary, 
Arbuthnot, and, later, Planta, often circulated them. The 
leader of the commons, too, frequently sent out ‘ treasury notes ’. 
During the interregnum of March 1827 the treasury whip was sent 
out against Canning, the leader of the house on the government 
side, when the catholic question was being debated. The only 
act? of leadership that Huskisson ever performed (for the Goderich 
ministry collapsed before it met parliament) was to send round 
the following whip, dated 26 December 1827 : 


As parliament will certainly meet for the despatch of business on the 
22nd of January next, and as questions of the greatest importance will 
come under discussion at the meeting, I hope you will excuse my stating 
to you that a full attendance will be particularly desirable at the opening 
of the session. 


Castlereagh and Althorp, too, sent out notes regularly during the 
years when they led their respective parties in the commons.* 
Even George IV, violating the canons of constitutional practice, 


» After voting for the seditious meetings bill (one of the ‘ six acts’ of 1819) Sir 
Henry Parnell, a member of the whig party, wrote to the chief opposition whip 
(Duncannon) requesting him not to send any more notes for attendance ; Duncannon 
complied (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38751 (Huskisson Papers), fo. 15). 

* Hatherton Papers, Huskisson to Littleton, 26 December 1827 (Littleton’s 
docket). 

’ For example, Littleton wrote on 21 May 1819: ‘I received a circular note from 
Lord Castlereagh requesting all the friends of government to muster strong after the 
Whitsuntide holidays. ...’ Again, he wrote on 6 August 1833: ‘Lord Althorp, 
finding attendance flag in the house, issued a circular to all men in office, requesting 
their constant attendance in the house from the time the Speaker took the chair till 
the house was up’ (Hatherton Papers, Diary). 
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entered into the arena of party politics, and ordered whips to be 
sent out from Carlton House when the catholic question was 
about to be discussed in parliament." 

There was also a very different type of whip. Sometimes 
regular letters running to a considerable length were sent to 
individual members, who were asked not only to attend them- 
selves, but to urge their friends to perform their duties in the 
lobbies. We are told that it was an unusual thing to write such 
letters.2 One or two interesting examples may here be given. 
A few days before his death Lord Londonderry addressed a private 
letter from Downing Street to all the principal supporters of the 
ministry remaining in town. That to Wilmot (Wilmot Horton 
after 1823) ran as follows and was dated 25 July 1822: 


Lord Londonderry presents his compliments to Mr. Wilmot, and will 
esteem it a particular and personal favour if he will tomorrow (Friday 
the 26th) be in the house at half past four o’clock, and remain there until 
there shall have been a division on the superannuation act. Lord London- 
derry would not press this so strongly if it was not of the very utmost 
importance to keep a good attendance during the discussion, and he has 
every reason to hope that the division will take place in time to go away 
to dinner.® 


On 13 May 1819 Arbuthnot wrote from treasury chambers to 
Littleton, then an independent member : 


You can render a very great service to the government by impressing upon 
the minds of our friends how lukewarm the support has been of late, and 
how very necessary it is, if the government is to remain, that our division 
on Tierney’s motion on the state of the nation should be triumphant. 
By speaking to those with whom you are intimate you will do much good, 
and I ask this favour of you because I know how well you are yourself 
disposed.* 


On 21 July 1832 Grey wrote to the duke of Devonshire from 
Downing Street : 


What passed yesterday in the house of lords seems to indicate a strong 
opposition to the Irish reform bill. I am anxious therefore to know 
whether you will be able to attend the second reading on Monday as I 
earnestly hope you will, and if not I must beg you to send us two or three 
blank proxies, to be used as occasion may require : but it will be necessary 
to enter one for Monday. It is possible that the great effort of the opposi- 
tion will be in the committee, which it is my intention to fix for Thursday, 
and there, you know, proxies are not available. In that state of the 
proceeding, therefore, I am under the necessity, however reluctantly, 
of pressing for your attendance.® 


* Lady Palmerston and her Times, i. 85. 

* Littleton’s docket on one of Castlereagh’s letters. 

* Hatherton Papers. 

* Chatsworth House MSS., Grey to Devon.uire, 21 July 1832. 
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Of much interest, too, are Lord Liverpool’s letters of 23 March 
1816 to the duke of Rutland and to the earl of Lonsdale, who 
returned to the house of commons nine members, the famous 
‘ninepins’. He spoke of ‘the impossibility of the present 
_ government going on unless they are more steadily and cordially 
supported by their friends than appears to have been the case 
on some recent occasions’. This and other paragraphs appear in 
both letters. To that written to the duke of Rutland the prime 
minister added : 


... There exists a general impression throughout this town, of which the 
opposition of course take every advantage, that from the absence of your 
friends on late occasions as well as from other circumstances, your Grace, 
if not unfriendly to the government, is at least lukewarm in its support. 


To Lord Lonsdale Lord Liverpool continued : 


The conduct of Sir James Graham unfortunately produces the worst effect, 
for he seems to have a satisfaction in showing his resentment to the govern- 
ment, not less by the manner of his opposition than by the opposition 
itself. I am sensible that it is not in your power to control him, and I am 
even surprised at the continuance of his hostility after the marked civility 
and attention which the prince regent showed him whilst he was at Brighton. 
If your feelings and opinions concur with ours . . . may I request of you 
to use your influence with those who are connected with you to induce 
them to attend regularly and steadily during the continuance of the 
present session." 


During this period we hear little about that mysterious thing, 
the party ‘chest’. In the eighteenth century it had been used 
for two purposes, to purchase a majority for the government in 
the house of commons, and to win a majority in the country. 
That gross system of organized bribery, described by Horace 
Walpole, was destroyed by the younger Pitt, and henceforth the 
votes of members of parliament were purchased, not with money, 
but with honours, appointments to lucrative offices, and pensions. 
After 1784, therefore, the party chest was used only for the 
purpose of winning elections. It was largely in the hands of the 
chief whip. Its funds were derived from several sources. The 
wealthy members of both political parties were generous in their 
contributiuns, and for these contributions they were generously 
rewarded. During the struggle for the reform bill the govern- 
ment’s party funds were swollen with subscriptions not merely 
from their own friends, but also from the people at large, anxious 
to secure the return of members pledged to support the bill ; 
and we hear of deputations from Birmingham and other unrepre- 
sented towns coming up to London to promise financial assistance 
for the general election of 1831. A committee of London 


Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38262 (Liverpool Papers), fo. 323. 
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reformers sat at the Crown and Anchor tavern to receive money 
to promote the interests of government candidates. 

Throughout the eighteenth century and during the early years 
of the nineteenth the party chest was replenished not only with 
private but with public money. It came from the king’s privy 
purse and also from the secret service fund. George III, 
George IV, and William IV were given £60,000 a year, of which 
the expenditure was beyond the control of parliament. The 
Crown also had at its disposal moneys derived from the droits 
of admiralty and of the Crown, the 4} per cent. West India duties, 
and other revenues for which it had not to account to parliament. 
During the reign of George III the sum of £385,000 was poured 
into the privy purse from these sources. In 1830 William IV 
abandoned this additional income and put it at the disposal of 
parliament. George III habitually sacrificed a considerable 
amount of his own money in order that he might be able to make 
a handsome contribution to the party funds of a minister of his 
own choice. He showed his hostility to the whig ministry of 
1806 by declining to contribute from his privy purse towards the 
expenses of the general election held in the autumn of that year. 

The secret service fund was provided by parliament ostensibly 
for the purpose of detecting treason and other dangerous con- 
spiracies, but it was the chief fund of corruption at the disposal 
of the ministry of the day. So enormous, however, did the 
scandal become of financing a party’s elections with public money 
that in 1782 the whig ministry made a serious attempt to grapple 
with it. By Burke’s economical reform act of that year, the 
‘secret and special service ’ fund was limited to £10,000 a year, 
but the safeguards against its wrongful expenditure were grossly 
inadequate. Both the home and the foreign secretary received 
secret service money,” but the act required them to swear that 
it had been bona fide expended in the detection of treason and 
conspiracies. No such oath, however, was demanded of the 
secretary to the treasury, and the only check upon the expendi- 
ture of the secret service money at his disposal was that the names 
of the persons who received such money from the treasury, 
together with the sums paid out, should be entered in a book 
which had to be produced in either house of parliament, if 
required. 

It is difficult to say precisely when public money, coming 
either from the privy purse or the secret service fund, ceased to 
be expended for party purposes. Both Grenville, the prime 
minister, and Fremantle, the patronage secretary, positively 


? Robinson Papers (Royal Hist. Soc.), passim. 
* In 1806 the secret service money of the sta office was banked with Coutts 
(Hist. MSS. Comm., Fortescue Papers, viii. 369). 
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denied that any public money had been spent on the general 
election of 1806. On 13 February 1807, when accused of inter- 
fering in his official capacity with the Hampshire election, 
Fremantle told the house of commons that, 


as far as his knowledge went, no such practice had, or could have taken 
place, though he had heard that other governments had resorted to such 
means of influence. He could with the greatest confidence assert, that no 
money, not a single shilling, had been issued from the treasury directly or 
indirectly, for the purposes of the late election. . . . There had not been 
a single shilling issued, neither of secret service money nor of any other 
fund, for such an unworthy purpose.’ 


But the distrust of patronage secretaries continued, and it is 
very probable that the tory government which followed the 
Grenville ministry of 1806-7 could not have made the same boast. 
In 1834 the tories accused Ellice of sending £500 of public money 
to assist the reform candidates at Colchester at the general election 
of 1831. He acknowledged that he had been manager of the 
elections on behalf of the whigs, but declared that all the money 
that had passed through his hands had been subscribed by 


individuals or had come out of his own pocket. Another member 
demanded : 


Would any one say it was not as notorious as the sun at noon-day that the 
government during recent elections had been in the habit’ of assisting 
candidates favourable to their own views ? Government had long been in 
the habit of doing so. . . . One advantage . . . would arise from the present 
conversation, namely, that the attention of parliament would be directed 


to the expediency of discontinuing the secret service money, or at least 
of much reducing it. 


Sir Henry Hardinge at once rose and declared that, 


having held two or three offices for a considerable time, he must say, upon 
his honour, that he had never known a single instance of the public money 


having been applied in the way alluded to by the honourable gentleman 
who had just spoken. 


O’Connell innocently suggested that Ellice might satisfactorily 
clear himself by producing the list of subscribers to the party 
funds, and a detailed account of their appropriation. But Ellice 
and his friends were too wary and discreet to commit themselves 
in that way, and Russell, not to be drawn, contented himself with 
saying, in answer to the Irish leader, 


If any individual connected with the government had given money out 
of the treasury for the purpose of controlling an election, he would be acting 
not only in opposition to the spirit of the constitution, but also in opposition 
to the express desire of his majesty’s government.” 


» Parl. Deb. 13 February 1807. See also Buckingham, Memoirs of the Court of 
George III, iv. 155. ? Parl. Deb., 3rd series, 21 and 23 July 1834. 
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The reform act put an end to another means of replenishing 
the election funds of the party in office. In his journal Palmerston 
describes how the whig ministry of 1806 purchasea seats from 
their friends below the market price, paying the difference in 
titles and appointments, and then sold them at the usual figure 
to men who promised their votes. The proceeds of this trafficking 
in seats went into the party chest. ‘The sum raised in this 
manner ’, declared Palmerston, ‘ was stated by a person who was 
in the secret to be inconceivably great.’ * 

The party whips, and, more particularly, the government 
whips, were responsible, not only for the smooth working of the 
parliamentary machine, for the dispensing of patronage, and for 
the direction of election campaigns,” but also for the management 
of the press. One of the most important aspects of the political 
history of the eighteenth and of the early nineteenth century 
is the growth of the power of the press, and of its political influence. 
Of its paramount importance a notable eighteenth-century 
politician, who declared that one good writer for the newspapers 
was of more importance to the government than twenty placemen 
in the house of commons, was well aware. Croker, the secretary 
of the admiralty in the Liverpool ministry, who wrote much both 
for the daily and for the periodical press, was also fully cognizant 
of its political utility ; and in 1829 he went so far as to suggest 
to Planta, the patronage secretary in the Wellington administra- 
tion, that a cabinet minister should be made responsible for the 
‘instruction ’ of the government press. 


In a cabinet like ours [he said] surely there might be one person who could 
find leisure for this sort of supervision, if not for some more direct co-opera- 
tion. The times are gone by [he continued] when statesmen might safely 
despise the journals, or only treat them as inferior engines which might 
be left to themselves or be committed to the guidance of persons wholly 
unacquainted with the views of the ministry. . . . The day is not far distant 
when you will (not see nor hear) but know that there is someone in the 
cabinet entrusted with what will be thought one of the most important 
duties of the state, the regulation of public opinion.‘ 


Croker’s confident prediction has yet to be fulfilled, for in 
England the tradition of a press rigidly controlled by a govern- 
ment office has never been allowed to establish itself, as it has 
done on the Continent. In the early nineteenth century whigs and 
tories indiscriminately complained of their inability to control 

Ashley, Life of Palmerston, i. 31. 

* The Irish elections were managed by the chief secretary. 

* Since this article was written Professor Webster’s Foreign Policy of Castlereagh 
and Dr. Temperley’s Foreign Policy of Canning have appeared, both volumes con- 
taining additional information about the party press of the period. The chief refer- 


ences are: Webster, pp. 24-8; Temperley, pp. 297-307, 435-7, 512. ~ 
* Croker Papers, ii. 21-3. 
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the newspapers to their own satisfaction. In 1815 Lord Liverpool 
lamented that he could not get any journal to support either the 
corn bill or the income-tax. He wrote to Castlereagh : 


I can assure you that I am fully sensible of the injurious effect which 
must result from the general line on present politics taken by our daily 
papers, and particularly by those which are supposed to be government 
papers. You know, however, full well that there are papers, which are 
vulgarly called government papers, in consequence of the support which 
they give to the government rather than to the opposition of the day ; 


there are no papers over which we have any authority, or even any influence 
on which we can depend.’ 


In 1827 the ultra-tories loudly complained that the press had 
totally abandoned them, and then every newspaper was support- 
ing the coalition ministry of whigs and moderate tories, which 
Canning had formed in April. Wellington, who led the high 
tories in the house of lords, was indiscreet enough to complain 
of the manner in which he had been treated ‘ by the corrupt 
press in the pay of the government’. Only three weeks had 
elapsed since he himself had been a member of the cabinet, and 
if the newspapers were corrupt, he himself shared the responsi- 
bility for the existence of such corruption.* 

The whigs came into office in 1830, and they too soon made 
similar laments. Lord Grey wrote to the Princess Lieven in 1831 : 


I saw the article last night in the Courier, and it vexed me very much. 
We really have no power over that, or any other paper in great circulation. 
All that we can do is by sending them sometimes articles of intelligence 
(but even to this I am no party) to conciliate them, when public opinion 
is not against us. But when there is a strong general feeling, as in the case 
of Poland, it is quite impossible to control them. 


And Lord Liverpool wrote : 


It is supposed by many at home, and, I have no doubt, generally 
believed on the Continent, that these papers are in the pay of government, 
whereas no paper that has any character, and consequently an established 
sale, will accept money from government ; and indeed their profits are 
so enormous in all critical times, when their support is the most necessary, 
that no pecuniary assistance that government could offer would really be 
worth their assistance.* 


This and Grey’s letter show that the press was not on the 
whole corrupt during this period,* not, indeed, so much because 


1 Mem. and Corr. of Castlereagh, xi. 16. 

* Parl. Deb. 2 May 1827; Parker, Peel, i. 482-3. 

* Mem. and Corr. of Castlereagh, xi. 17. 

* This was certainly not true of the Irish press, which was largely controlled by 
Dublin Castle. During the closing years of the Napoleonic war newspapers supporting 
the Irish government received a subvention of no less than £10,000 per annum from 
the ministry (Parker, i. 115-16). 
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the government thought it dishonourable to use public money to 
promote party ends, or that editors were too scrupulous to accept 
pecuniary assistance, but rather, as Lord Liverpool said, because 
no ministry had at its disposal sums sufficiently large to enslave 
the ‘ fourth estate’. The little that was available came from the 
patronage secretary’s secret service fund. Lord Ellenborough, 
a member of the tory cabinet in 1830, declared that the press 
might be bought but for the lack of sufficient resources. He wrote 
on 31 October : 


Five-sixths of the foreign secret service money are pre-occupied by 
permanent old charges; the secret service money of the treasury is 
pre-occupied in the same way. There is a small sum of droits which may 
be turned over to the privy purse, and then by the king to the government, 
but it is not more than £3,000. It is thought that perhaps some of the 
pensions on the secret service money of the treasury may be turned ovcr 
to the foreign office. The treasury money is the only money applicable 
to the purchase of newspapers." 


‘The press is turning against us,’ he wrote a few days later. 
‘Like cats, they are leaving the falling house. . . . We have 
neglected the press too much. The duke relies upon the support 
of “‘ respectable people ”’ and despises the rabble ; but the rabble 
read newspapers.’ Wellington, however, lived to acknowledge 
his error, and, in November 1834, when the tories returned to 
office, he and Lyndhurst, the lord chancellor, opened up a negotia- 
tion with Barnes, the editor of The Times, with the object of 
securing the co-operation and support of that great journal. On 
19 November Barnes put on paper the terms on which he would 
consent to assist the ministry. The reform bill was to be allowed 
to stand unaltered, as were the other measures of reform which 
the whigs had passed through the house of commons ; and there 
was to be no change in foreign policy. But Wellington, who 
believed that The Times could not be influenced, declined to 
pledge himself to such a policy, especially in view of the fact 
that Peel, the new prime minister, was abroad and unaware of 
the negotiations that had been begun. But in spite of the fact that 
no treaty was actually signed, The Times gave its cordial support 
tothe ministry during its short and chequered existence ; and when 
in April 1835 Peel was turned out, he wrote to Barnes, thanking 
him for the powerful aid that had been given ‘ on the highest and 
most independent grounds of public principle’. He added : 

I can say this with perfect truth, as I am addressing one whose person 
even is unknown to me, and who, during my tenure of power, studiously 
avoided every species of intercourse which could throw a suspicion upon 
the motives by which he was actuated.” 


Ellenborough, Diary, ii. 408-9. 
* Carlyle, Life of John Sterling (1852), p. 306. 
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The profession of journalism was still thought to be disreput- 
able, and Sir Walter Scott’s declaration that ‘ none but a thorough- 
going blackguard ought to attempt the daily press, unless it is 
some quiet country diurnal’, may be regarded as typical of the 
general attitude of the governing class towards newspaper 
writers.1_ When such was the accepted opinion, it was meet that 
the government official chiefly responsible for the ‘ instruction’ 
of the press should be the man who also had to do the ministry’s 
jobbing. 

In 1820 the tory government was caught between the cross- 
fires of a discontented and disappointed monarch and an angry, 
persecuted queen backed up by an infuriated and wildly excited 
populace. Striving desperately to avert the catastrophe that all 
its members felt to be imminent, it began to devote special 
attention to the press, in the hope of regaining public opinion. 
Arbuthnot, the patronage secretary, was the hero of the press 
campaign that was launched from the treasury in the autumn of 
that year. He wrote to Lord Bathurst on 29 November : 


The New Times will I think have shown you that I have acted upon 
your hints. I really believe that we are doing with the press all that is 
possible. And I am sure that both the New Times and the Courier have 
been full of ale writing. Iam doing all I can to get good writing circulated. 
The New Times is sent to friendly papers in the country with the best 
articles marked with red ink to have them inserted. We are getting several 
pamphlets written under the eye of the attorney general and solicitor 
general ; and we shall circulate widely Lord Liverpool’s and Lord Lauder- 
dale’s speeches. In short I think that in this way every effort is made 
and I will take care that it shall not slacken.” 


The subject was occupying the attention of more than 
Arbuthnot and Bathurst. On the following day George Harrison, 
the assistant secretary of the treasury,> made some interesting 
suggestions to the prime minister regarding the management cf 
the press. At that time he was in the country, at Worthing, and 
apparently he was unaware of the efforts that Arbuthnot had been 
putting forth from the treasury. He wrote to Lord Liverpool : 


. . . The shortness of the interval between this and the meeting of 
parliament render it essential that as little time as possible should be lost 


* See also Wellington’s letter to Peel (22 April 1827): ‘I never had any concern 
with newspapers. I hate the whole tribe of news-writers, and I prefer to suffer from 
their falsehoods to dirtying my fingers with communications with them. I may be 
wrong, but I have always acted upon this principle, and I have generally found that 
it succeeded at last ’ (Parker, i. 484). 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Bathurst Papers, p. 489. 

* The office of assistant secretary to the treasury (a permanent appointment, and 
incompatible with a seat in parliament) was created on 19 August 1805. Until 1807 
the salary was £2,000 a year; it was then increased to £2,500. George Harrison was 
the first assistant secretary to be appointed. 
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in setting to work. It has occurred to me as of the utmost importance 
to endeavour in this short interval to give another and a proper direction 
to the public mind upon the queen’s guilt. 

..- This direction of the public mind would probably be most effectually 
attained by an extensive circulation of the best-written papers which have 
appeared in the chief journals on the right side of the question. The 
present circulation of the well affected journals is unfortunately not 
sufficiently extended (as compared with that of the old Times and other 
wicked journals) to counteract the poison now raging, or to produce 
effects of an opposite tendency. The misfortune at pvesent is that The 
Times and other wicked journals are more universally read in the country 
than any other, and therefore the public as a mass may be said merely to 
read one side of the question, and as long as that is the case, it would be in 
vain to expect any very material alteration in the public sentiment. 

It has occurred to me that it might be conducive to this endif we were 
immediately to commence a publication weekly or twice a week, say 
Mondays and Fridays, under the title of Collectanea, which should contain 
a judicious selection of the best-written papers which have appeared in 
the daily journals—the Courier, New Times, etc., from the queen’s landing 
to the present time—with extracts of the most forcible and striking parts 
of the speeches of the crown lawyers, and of the peers in the house of 
lords—and any original contributions which might be communicated to 
and approved by Arbuthnot. 

I can conceive that by a judicious selection, our Collectanea might be 
made a very amusing work, taking care to have an admixture of the grave 
and the lighter productions—with a little poetry, now and then, to relieve, 
and having from the commencement a sufficient portion in each number, 
of the strongest part of the evidence upon the trial, and of the comments 
upon the evidence, so as to work, as soon as possible, upon the point of 
guilt or innocence. I think we might produce by such a selection a very 
amusing and a very useful work, ready made to our hands, and therefore 
capable of being brought into immediate operation, which is the great point. 

If this were published at a very cheap rate, say sixpence a number, and 
circulated as extensively as possible through the aid of meeting and other- 
wise, it might in time produce good fruit. 

This might be done, I should imagine, at no very great expense, and 
I should hope that the giving a proper direction to the public mind upon 
a subject which is openly made a means of stirring up sedition and rebellion 
would not be deemed an improper application of the home secret service 
money. Another mode of circulation, and a very extensive one, would be 
to get the heads of government, members of parliament and others to 
take in ten or a dozen copies each of this cheap publication, as long as it 
lasted (which would amount in the whole to no great matter), and to 
distribute or lend them out for perusal in their respective neighbourhoods. 

If your lordship should deem such a project deserving of attention, 
and will have the kindness to signify to me your pleasure upon it, { would 
see Lord Sidmouth and Hobhouse . . . to ascertain if that part of the 
business could be arranged which refers to the expense of it; and I have 
written to Arbuthnot to-day, to say, that if your lordship should approve 
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of the project, I shall be very happy to act in it under his instructions, 
until he comes to town, in arranging all the preparatory steps, so that as 
little time as possible might be lost in setting it in action.’ 

The whig party too had long felt the need of more support from 
the public journals. In 1807 they endeavoured to raise an election 
campaign fund for the management of the press, but the effort 
fell flat, the subscriptions amounting to a mere £600, over £200 
of which were squandered before any committee was formed 
to organize the campaign.2 The management of the enterprise 
was entrusted to Brougham, who had had previous experience 
in the work of distributing pamphlets and other political writings. 
He carried out his duties with a zeal and industry that excited 
the admiration and astonishment of Lord Holland, who super- 
vised the work : 


His extensive knowledge and extraordinary readiness, his assiduity 
and habits of composition enabled him to correct some articles, and to 
furnish a prodigious number himself. With partial and scanty assistance 
from Mr. Allen, myself, and two or three more, he, in the course of ten days, 
filled every bookseller’s shop with pamphlets, most London newspapers 
and all country ones without exception with paragraphs, and supplied 
a large portion of the boroughs throughout the kingdom with handbills 
adapted to the local interests of the candidates, and all tending to enforce 
the principles, vindicate the conduct, elucidate the measures, or expose 
the adversaries of the whigs.® 


Brougham’s activities as press organizer did not cease with 
the close of the election campaign of 1807. Throughout 1808 and 
1809 we find him writing copiously for the Morning Chronicle, 
and his temporary absence from London in October 1809 gave 
Lord Holland some concern. ‘ We shall be a little gravelled for 
paragraphs for some days,’ he told Lord Grenville. ‘Can you 
procure me any or give me sense for some ? Hitherto the labour 
has fallen exclusively upon me.’* Brougham found his duties 
extremely distasteful, though he performed them extraordinarily 
well. It was ‘ dirty work, like most works of necessity, and one 
which nothing but the absolute impossibility of finding others who 
will do it could ever reconcile me to’, he said.5 

Besides making great efforts to convert the Edinburgh Review 
into a professed organ of whiggism, he endeavoured to found a 
new opposition newspaper in London. The whigs were assisted 
by but two London dailies, the Guardian and the Morning 
Chronicle, of which Perry was the proprietor. But in 1817 the 
former seems to have been abandoned, and the party was left 

* Add. MS. 38288 (Liverpool Papers), fo. 221. 
* Holland, Memoirs of the Whig Party, ii. 227. 


3 Ibid, ii. 228. * Fortescue Papers, ix. 346. 
5 Atkinson and Jackson, Brougham and His Early Friends, ii. 347. 
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with only the Chronicle, which did not always satisfactorily 
propound whig views. In 1817 a serious attempt was made to 
set up a paper under the immediate control of the whigs them- 
selves. Over £5,000 was subscribed, the most active spirits in 
the undertaking being Brougham, Sir Robert Wilson, Macdonald, 
and Ponsonby. Brougham proposed that the management 
should be put into the hands of a committee of five, on which, 
he thought, Macdonald (an important member of the party) and 
Duncannon, the chief whip, ought to sit.1 Unhappily the project 
fell to the ground, and the party had perforce to continue to give 
‘assistance’ to Perry. Another proposal (made in 1818) to 
establish a whig weekly paper met with the same fate. By the 
time the whigs came into office the Morning Chronicle had passed 
the zenith of its power, and in 1834 its circulation had fallen to 
about a thousand a day. Strenuous efforts on the part of the 
whigs, however, succeeded to some extent in restoring its influ- 
ence for a season, and by 1839 its sale was 6,000 daily. But in 
1848 it was purchased by the Peelites, and its connexion with 
the whig party thereupon ceased. In a few years it disappeared 
altogether.” 

Most of the whig politicians had connexions of some sort 
with the press. Palmerston was intimate with several news- 
paper editors, and frequently communicated political intelligence 
to them. Brougham’s influence over The Times was so con- 
siderable that in some tory political circles he was even thought 
to be the editor of that journal. In 1833 he had, said Campbell, 
his biographer, ‘ contrived to have all the journalists in London 
writing in his praise; some from real admiration—some from 
favours actually conferred, but more from expectations lavishly 
excited ’.2 In August 1827 the duke of Devonshire undertook the 
task of managing the government press, which had been lauding 
the tory wing of the coalition ministry and depreciating the 
whigs, who had just shown their impotence by their inability 
to prevent the introduction of Herries into the cabinet. It was 
very necessary, said the duke, that the press should not be allowed 
to crow over the discomfiture of the whigs. He therefore com- 
missioned his private secretary, Thomas Young, to go round to 
the various newspaper offices in town, interview the editors, and 
endeavour to persuade them to portray the position of his party 
in the most favourable colours, to say nothing more than that 
arrangements between the whigs and Goderich were happily 
concluded, and to praise Herries ‘a little’. Young, he said, was 
much lié with many newspaper editors.‘ 


? Lambton Papers, Brougham to Lambton, undated. 
? Greville Memoirs, iv. 185; vi. 131. * Lives of the Chancellors, viii. 92. 
* Chatsworth House MSS., Devonshire to Lady Granville, 29 August 1827. 
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When at the end of 1830 the whigs came into office, they 
engaged Edward Ellice, the patronage secretary, to manage the 
press. In the following January he and Lord Durham, the lord 
privy seal, engaged a Mr. Buckingham at a salary of £500 a year 
to supply articles to three London papers, the editors of which 
were to be given early political information from official channels. 
But the plan did not work well, and the arrangement collapsed in 
a very few months. 

Since 1820 The Times, the most powerful and influential 
paper in the country, had given its steady support to liberal 
principles, but in 1834 it suddenly threw over its whig allies, 
and embraced the new conservative policy of Peel. The Melbourne 
ministry was dismissed in November, and a few weeks later 
The Times broke out into violent denunciation of the late whig 
government’s attitude towards the press. It accused it of having 
established an inquisition to persecute editors who opposed whig 
policy ; and of having attempted to bring about a rotten repre- 
sentation of public opinion similar to the rotten representation 
of the people before the passing of the reform bill. The close 
boroughs of Gatton and Sarum had been swept away, but Gatton 
and Sarum newspapers had taken their place. The editorship 
of one paper, said The Times, was as much a government appoint- 
ment as a seat at the India board or the admiralty. It was 
alleged, too, that a secret tribunal, a ‘newspaper board of 
control’, an organized inquisition, had been set up to damage 
hostile newspaper proprietors and to reward the subservient, 
and had held daily meetings in a government office. Sufficient 
proof that this unholy warfare was to be directed with special 


efforts against The Times was to be found in Althorp’s note to 
Brougham of 11 June : 


My dear Brougham, 

The subject I want to talk to you about is the state of the press, 
and whether we should declare open war with The Times, or attempt to 
make peace. 

Yours most truly, 
ALTHORP. 


That letter had been received in the court of chancery by the 
chancellor, who tore it up and deposited the fragments in the 
waste-paper basket. They had been fastened together, and sent 
to Printing House Square. 

The Times professed to know the personage at the head of this 
secret government tribunal. ‘ The chief manager of the press. . . 
under the late government can be named, and remarkable it is 


* Butler, The Passing of the Great Reform Bill, p. 151. 
2 The Times, 22 December 1834. 
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that his post was nearest to the noble person [Melbourne] whose 
plain-dealing and straightforward ways have been the theme of 
the loudest praise.’ It does not seem that the person here hinted 
at was Brougham himself, but the chancellor came in for a full 
share of censure and abuse : 


While certain members of government were busily tampering with 
the press, the decline of its influence was triumphantly boasted in the 
publications immediately under the dictation of the chief meddler. While 
he interfered with the independence of the press, and endeavoured to 
make it a mere tool of government, he gave out that its respect and its 
authority were waning. . . . In the Edinburgh Review, in the Companion to 
the Newspaper, wherever the influence prevailed, wherever the hand was 
traced, it was declared with infinite complacency that the press had lost 
its power, that ‘ the day of leading articles’ had passed away. The late 
chancellor, in one of his speeches in the north, treated the destruction of 
the authority of the press as one of the good consequences upon which he 
reckoned from the abolition of the newspaper stamp duties.’ 


Several factors contributed to frustrate the attempt to 
influence the press. The government might decline to insert its 
many advertisements in opposition newspapers, as it had done 
with extraordinary thoroughness in Ireland ;* but it was evident 
that the government departments would, in the long run, be 
forced to advertise in those papers which, no matter what were 
their party labels, had the biggest circulation. Further, the 
giving to editors supporting the ministry early information, 
especially on foreign affairs, was by no means as valuable a 
privilege as one might imagine it to be, for it was notorious that 
journals like The Times, which did not always support the govern- 
ment, often had earlier and better foreign intelligence than the 
foreign office itself. And also, Lord Liverpool had declared that 
‘no paper that has any character, and consequently an estab- 
lished sale, will accept money from government’; and even had 
the contrary been the case, the lack of large sums of secret service 
money that could be devoted to the task of corrupting the press, 
was in itself a fatal bar to such a project. A. ASPINALL. 


* The Times, 26 December 1834. 

? Parl. Deb., new series, v. 1025. 

* Writing in 1842, Disraeli, himself a remarkably successful writer and organizer 
of the press, declared that ‘ thousands and tens of thousands ’ of pounds had sometimes 
been ‘ blunderingly thrown away on the mismanagement of a single organ’ of the 
press ; but he added, ‘ the press of England is not in a gross and general sense corrupt ’. 
In that year he made Louis Philippe of France an offer to organize a grea‘ press cam- 
paign in England, with the object of winning over the nation to the idea of a French 
alliance. Disraeli’s later efforts as a journalist lie outside the period we have now 
under review. 


Notes and Documents 


The Interview between Philip V and Edward II at 
Amiens in 1320 


THE appended document, though of an informal nature, is of 
interest as adding a new incident to a story many of the details 
of which are already familiar to historians, namely that of the 
disputes between Philip V of France and Edward II of England 
with regard to the homage due for the fief of Aquitaine. This 
obligation of the English kings dated from the treaty of Paris 
of 1259;1 which, however, contained so many clauses, either 
conditional or uncertain of interpretation, that the consequent 
delay or failure to execute them combined with ‘ une situation 
juridique pénible 4 supporter pour un roi’? to make the English 
kings feel that they had gained little in return for their sacrifice 
of dignity. Every change of sovereign in either land, with the 
consequent necessity for the renewal of homage, brought fresh 
opportunities for cavil and dispute. The whole question assumed 
special importance during the reign of Edward II ; partly because 
of troubles in England which gave the king an excuse to refuse 
to leave his own country ; partly because of troubles in France, 
which forced the French kings to accept these excuses with a good 
grace ; and most of all because four French kings died one after 
the other during the twenty years of the reign. M. Lehugeur 
has traced in detail Edward II’s relations with the third of these, 
Philip V.* For four years personal homage was postponed, though 
in May 1319, as a great favour, Edward was allowed to do simple 
homage by proxy. By 1320, however, the situation had changed. 
Edward’s excuses had become less plausible, Philip’s position 
stronger, and in consequence Edward was obliged at last to 


1 It appears both in the preliminary draft made in May (Rymer, Foedera (1816), 
1. i. 383) and in the final treaty of October (ibid. p. 389): ‘E de ce que nos 
au roi dangleterre e a ses heir avonz done en fiez e en demaines li rois dangleterre 
e si heir feront homage lige a nos e a nos heirs, rois de France.’ How important 
this seemed to Louis IX may be judged from his well-known remark that Henry 
‘nestoit pas mes hom, si en entre en mon houmaige’ (Joinville, Vie de St. Louis, ed. 
Wailly, ch. cxxxvii, p. 374). 
* Bémont, La Guyenne pendant la domination anglaise, p. 9. 
* Histoire de Philippe le Long, pp. 240-66. 
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perform the unpleasant duty. Accompanied by his wife and 
a number of magnates, he left Dover on 19 June and ten days 
later met Philip at Amiens, where he did liege 1 homage before the 
high altar of the cathedral. By 19 July he was back again at 
Boulogne, and landed at Dover on 22 July. All this M. Lehugeur 
has told us ; but he made no mention of the discussion which in 
the appended document is described as taking place at Amiens 
‘three days or four after the homage done in the great church’, 
that is to say, on 2 or 3 July 1320. If the report is correct—and 
its graphic personal touches seem like those of an eyewitness— 
some at least of Philip’s councillors did not consider that Edward’s 
concessions had been adequate. They said he ought definitely 
and in person to take an oath of fealty.2, The demand was 
unexpected, and Edward, without waiting for advice, hotly 
declined to do more than he had done at Boulogne in 1308. 
The French claim was apparently withdrawn, although the 
closing sentences of the document, as far as they are intelligible, 
seem to indicate discrepancies in the accounts given by the 
chanceries of France and England. 

This document, now preserved among the Chancery Miscel- 
lanea, is not strictly contemporary, as is shown by the reference 
to the ‘ brother of the king of France who now is’. It was drawn 
up during the reign of Charles IV (1322-8), most likely about the 
year 1324, when the reopening of the homage question set the 
English clerks looking for precedents. It is without a heading, 
and is written on a strip of parchment 5-5 inches wide by 14-6 
long. The script varies, with marked changes at the opening 
of the king’s speech, and the beginning of the new paragraph, 
but this seems to be due to a change of pen rather than a change 
of writer. It has been suggested*® that the handwriting may 
possibly be that of Elias de Joneston, one of the more prominent 
of the chancery clerks. The memorandum has been rather care- 
lessly written: a couple of words are misspelt; and there are 
several erasures, omissions, and interlineations, though there is 
no sign that these last were inserted at a later date. The docu- 
ment is in a good state of preservation. 

The punctuation and capitals have been modernized through- 
out, and one or two signs omitted as impossible to reproduce in 
print, but in other respects, as in the use of v and u, the manu- 
script is exactly followed. Round brackets are used to indicate 
erasures or interlineations. E. Stuart. 

1 Flores Hist. (Rolls Series), iii. 193. 

* In June 1318 he had instructed his proxies to offer an oath of fealty on his behalf 
(Rymer, Foedera, m1. i. 365), but the ceremony as finally gone through in May 1319 was 
of homage only (ibid. p. 395). 


* By Mr. Charles Johnson of the Public Record Office, to whom I am indebted for 
much advice and help. 
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Chancery Miscellanea, Bundle 29, File 9, Number 25. 


Faites remembrer quant nostre seignur le Roi et Philip, nadgaires Roi 
de France, frere au Roi q’ ore est, furent assembles a Amiens (iij iours 
ou iiij apres lomage fait en la grant eglise*) en la chambre ledit Roi de 
France, et plusours prelatz et nobles et autres de lur conseil, pur renoueler 
et iurer les articles dune alliance nadgaires faite entre lur pieres, pur eux 
et lur hoirs et successours a toutz iours durrer, vn du conseil dudit Roi 
de France, en parlant a sondit seignur, purposa les paroules q’ sensuient, 
ou semblables en (effet *): ‘Mon seignur, quant le Roi Dengleterre, vostre 
frere, vous fist homage il fist protestacioun q’ les pees faites iaditz entre vos 
ancestres et les soens lui fussent sauues, et q’ selonc cele pees se fist ledit 
homage. Et come mon (_ °) seignur voile (bien*) q’ lesdites pees lui 
soient sauues siauant come eles purront et deuront meis, face il son homage 
come faire le deit. Et, mon seignur, il vous est tenue a faire feaute.’ Et 
lors nostre dit seignur le Roi dist au Roi de France q’ il (dist ®) q’ nous 
fumes tenuz (a faire de feaute ®) ; et le dit Roi lui respondi que vous (nous) 
estes tenuz a faire feaute. Et nostre dit seignur se tourna vers les prelatz 
et nobles de son conseil, en parlant a eux en secret, pur auisement auoir 
sur cele demande ; sicome fust auiz a ceux q’ virent sa contenance et ne 
poent oier ses paroules qil lur dist en secret. Et quant les vns des ditz 
prelatz et nobles furent encline vers nostre dit seignur et commenserent de 
traiter, nostre dit seignur mentenant se tourna vers le dit Roi sanz® auer 
auisement deux, et purposa les paroules q’ sensuient ou semblables ® en 
effet. “ Y nous souient bien q’ lomage q’ nous feismes a Boloyne fust fait 
selonc la forme des pees nos ancestres et selonc la forme q’ nos ancestres 
le firent, et de cele fourme sagrea vostre piere, et de ce auoms ses lettres, et 
en mesme la forme nous lauoms ore fait, ne autre fourme peust hom de 
nous demander par reson, ne nous lentendoms faire. Et quant (a7) la 
feaute nous sumes certeins q’ nous ne la feismes point, ne de nous estoit 
lors demandee (et nous ne pooms crere q’ si feaute eust este donne qele 
neust este demande ™*) ences eures.’ Et lors regarda le Roi de France vers 
les gentz de son consail et il se tindrent touz sanz rieens parler au contraire 
de le respons nostre dit seignur ; et puis vn des remembracers de la court 
parla en secret a celui q’ auoit primes purpose, et il -auisa vn poi, et puis 
parla a son seignur le Roi et dist: ‘Mon seignur, laliance de perpetuele 
amiste (et ™*) aide contre tous hommes, et de faire veuder les enemis et 
les bannis dest estre renouele et iuree meintenant apres lomage.’ Et lors 
respondi nostre dit seignur leement, et daimable contenance dist, ‘Ce 
voloms volenters q’ soit fait, et ceo est reson.’ 
Et fuit auiz par la contenance nostre (dit *) seignur qil estoit ennuez de 
ceo q’ om lui voloit charger en autre fourme faire homage q’ ses ancestres 
furent chargez. Et puis nostre dit seignur fist lire les articles de la dite 
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alliance, et les fist iurer en salme par monsieur Hwe Despenser le piere. 
Et le dit Roi de France les fist iurer mesme la manere par son Marchal. 
Et puis fust dit q’ lettres serroient fait dune part et dautre sur le fait 
(de lalia’)nce et de lomage susditz. Et pur ceo q’ les cleres nostre dit 
seignur q’ (suiuerent *) vers le chanceler de France pur lettres auoir sur le 
fait auant dit * 


* . . il auoient [receu une note] des lettres que ledit Ch{anceler] . . 


. Voloit auoir fait la trouerent contraires . . 
. . [pre]iudiciel a nostre dit seignur et ne [ferount] vn na . . 
. [Ph]ilip sur . . le part du dit Roi de Frfance] . . 
. .. lomage nostre dit seignur et man . . 
. ument sur le transcript des lettres de la . . 
. [de}manderent lettres semblables et ne les poen{t] . . 
. non contraires a verite et preiudiciels a nostre . . 
. [SeJignur come en la dite note est contenuz.® 


A Letter of Edward the Black Prince describing the 
Battle of Najera in 1367 


Ir has not hitherto been known that the Black Prince, two days 
after the battle of Najera on 3 April 1367, wrote an account of the 
victory to his wife Joan. The document transcribed below, found 
in a volume of ‘ Ancient Correspondence’ in the Public Record 
Office,® is the prince’s letter (or a copy) sent from Castile to the 
princess at Bordeaux and forwarded thence to England. 

News of the conflict arrived in England before 30 April 1367, 
because on that date Simon Langham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
ordered the promulgation of the triumph, intelligence of which 
he had received from the king ‘ by letter’.’? This letter of the 
king’s was based on a dispatch sent by the prince, which may have 
been the letter to his wife here printed. In any case, there is 
substantial agreement between the latter’s information and the 
statements made in the archbishop’s mandate. 

Some light can be thrown on the sources of the prince’s 
information incorporated in the letter, and on the identity of the 
bearer of this letter (or a kindred dispatch) relating to the battle. 
Immediately after the fight the Black Prince sent a search-party 


1 Written over erasure. ® Written over erasure. * Gap of about } inch. 

* The remainder, written on the dorse, is difficult to read, partly on account of the 
faintness of the writing, and partly because the paper frame on which the parchment 
has been mounted for preservation is broader at the back than the front, and seems 
to have concealed a few letters at the beginning and end of each line. The nine lines 
here printed correspond exactly with the nine lines of the manuscript. 

5 I am indebted throughout to the kind advice of Professor Hilda Johnstone. 

* Vol. xlii, no. 33. 


? From Langham’s Register, fo. 55, quoted in Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 66~7. 
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over the battle-field to ascertain the names, number, and rank 
of the dead, wounded, and prisoners.! Their casualty report 
tallies closely with parts of the prince’s letter, notably in reference 
to the estimates of the Spanish and French losses, and to the 
perplexing circumstance that nothing could be found or heard 
of the chief foe, Henry of Trastamara, pretender to the throne 
of Castile.?_ This search-party consisted of four heralds and four 
knights. It was a herald, Windsor Herald, who brought to 
King Edward in England ‘ good news of Edward the King’s 
first-born son’ on or before 12 June 1367; because on that 
day he was granted as a reward for his good service an annuity 
of 20 marks.* Almost indubitably Windsor Herald was one of 
the heralds of the search-party on whose report the prince’s 
letter was drawn up two days later. He may have been sent 
straightway with dispatches first to the princess at Bordeaux 
and thence to England, arriving at the end of April but not 
receiving his grant until 12 June; or there may have been 
other messengers ° who brought the first news, Windsor Herald 
arriving later (‘ ore tarde’) with fuller information.® 

The letter of the Black Prince transcribed below (or copies 
of it) circulated outside the court. The compiler of the Anominalle 
Chronicle of St. Mary’s, York, appears to have drawn directly or 
indirectly from this source in his account of the battle of Najera.’ 
Certainly the monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, in his chronicle 
based his narrative on this fight upon this dispatch, following it 
virtually point by point. Professor Tait, the editor of that 
» Froissart, Chroniques (ed. Luce), vii. 47 seq. 
* As late as 15 April the prince and King Peter (his ally and Henry’s rival) still 


remained in ignorance as to whether Henry was alive or dead (Delachenal, Hist. de 
Charles V, iii. 408, n. 1. 


* Chancery Warrants, Series I, file 409, no. 27374; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1364-7, 
p. 408. There seems to be no mention of Windsor Herald in the Issue Rolls of the 
exchequer for that period, but he is noted in 1370 as obtaining a pardon for a Guernsey 
man who had committed an offence (ibid. 1367-70, p. 374). 

‘ It is probable that another of the heralds of this party was Chandos Herald, 
whose narrative is the best original authority on the battle from the English side 
(Life of the Black Prince, ed. Pope and Lodge). 

5 See Issue Rolls, E. 403/431, under dates 5 July, 16 September, &c., for gifts 
to messengers from Spain and Gascony, e. g. Franskin Forset, Sir John del Haye, &c. 

* Including possibly the detailed casualty list used in Tait, Chronicon Joannis de 
Reading, pp. 183-4, and in Chronicon Anonymi Cantuariensis (ibid.), pp. 225-7. 

* Tam greatly indebted to Mr. V. H. Galbraith, who is editing that chronicle, for 
calling my attention to this point. The Anominalle Chronicle contains the following 
passage, which betrays a close similarity to the concluding sentence of the prince’s 
letter : ‘ Et toutz les gentz del prince furent en bon poynt, loiez ent soit Dieu, fors 
soulement une chivaler ge fuist appelle mounsire Johan Foreys ge noblement mesme 
cele iour combatist od ses enemys.’ 

* Tait, Chronica Joannis de Reading et Anonymi Cantuariensis, p. 224: ‘Ex 
parte dicti principis exploratoribus. . . . Sed idem princeps nescivit pro certo ubi ipse 
Bastardus fuerat tempore devictionis dicti belli. Et post haec princeps ipse cum rege 
Ispaniae iter suum arripuit versus Burges civitatem, ubi adinvicem nunc morantur.’ 
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chronicle, had not chanced upon the document now printed, but 
with scholarly acumen he perceived the possibility of the monk’s 
‘following a letter written within a month or so of the battle ’.1 
It may be that the convents of York and Canterbury were exclu- 
sively favoured by the king with access to the prince’s letter, but 
it is more probable that these were only two out of many institu- 
tions which received copies, intended to serve as a public military 
dispatch. 

There is reason to believe that under Edward III there 
existed a rudimentary publicity system, which was particularly 
used for spreading military news. The letters of commanders 
of expeditionary forces describing the course of their campaigns 
were published broadcast ; in many cases copies were made in 
the chancery and distributed throughout the realm, notably to 
the archbishops, the bishops, and the city of London. Such a pro- 
cedure was adopted in connexion with the Halidon Hill victory 
of 1333,? the naval triumph at Sluys in 1340,° the king’s cam- 
paign in Brittany in the winter of 1342-3,‘ the battle of Poitiers,® 
&c.; in the Crécy campaign there is an exceptionally good 
illustration of the practice. Official or semi-official versions of 
casualty lists (e.g. at Poitiers, Auray, and Najera)’ were also 
in circulation. Taken singly these various items do not testify 
to an elaborate publicity system, but they do suggest the existence 


of a simple propaganda organization operating in the time of 
Edward III. A. E. PRINCE. 


1 Tait, p. 371. The discovery of this dispatch slightly modifies Mr. Tait’s argu- 
ments that the Canterbury Chronicle was written soon after 1367, especially his 
contention that the monk ‘ broke off his narrative in 1367, when the latest news from 
the seat of war was that the Black Prince and Peter the Cruel were quartered (* nunc 
morantur ’) at Burgos after the victory. . . . The only other possible interpretation of 
this passage would be that the writer in copying a news-letter from Spain accidentally 
left a phrase unaltered’ (pp. 67-8). This latter interpretation is now seen to be the 
correct one. Nevertheless it is highly probable that the Canterbury monk was given 
access to the contents of the news-letter early after the battle, and that he brought his 
chronicle up to date. 


® Cal. of Close Rolls, 1333-7, p. 128 ; Stubbs, Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, 
ii. 116. 

* Cal. of Close Rolls, 1339-41, p. 488; Issue Rolls, E. 403/310, under date 5 July ; 
Thompson, De Gestis Edwardi Tertii, p. 312; Delpit, Documents Frangais en Angle- 
terre, p. 67; Hist. MSS. Comm., IXth Report, p. 189. 

* Cal. of Close Rolls, 1341-3 ; Thompson, p. 340; Issue Rolls, E. 403/327, under 
dates 20 November, 17 December, &c. ; Hist. MSS. Comm., 1Xth Report, p. 86. 

5 Nicolas, Chronicle of London, p. 204 ; Archaeologia, 1. xliii.212 ; Wilkins, Concilia, 
iii. 36; and Parry, Registrum Ioannis de Tillek (Canterbury and York Soc.), p. 350. 

* Delpit, p. 71; Sharpe, Cal. of Letter Books of the City of London, F, p. 142. 
The king proclaimed that he had ordered the chancellor to notify the prelates, the 
city of London, and the people in general. These notifications were sent (Parry, 
p. 279; Stevenson, Chronicon de Lanercost, p. 342; Treaty Roll, no. 21, m. 22d; 
Cal. of Close Rolls, 1346-8, p. 145). 

7 Used by the chroniclers John of Reading, Avesbury, the anonynious Canterbury 
chronicler, Geoffrey le Baker, &c. (see Tait, pp. 25, 29, 70, 265, 352). 
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LETTER OF THE BLACK PRINCE 


LETTER OF THE Biack PRINCE. 
Ancient Correspondence, P.R.O., vol. xlii, no. 133. 


Trescher et tresentier coe., bien ame compaigne. Nous vous saluoms 
de tut nostre coer, desiraunt etc. Et treschere compaigne, quant as 
noveles, voilliez sauoir auxint ge auint le secounde iour daprille esteioms 
logiez sur les chaumps pres de Naverres, et illoesqes auoms nouelles ge le 
Bastard de Spaigne oue tut son host estoit logie a dieux lieux de nous sur 
la Ryuere de Nazare. Et lendemayn, cest assauoir bien matyn, nous nous 
deslogeamez pur aler deuer luy et y enuoiasmes nos scouerours devaunt 
pur sauoir lestat du dit Bastard, les queux nous reporterount qil auoit 
pris sa place et armez ses batailles en un bel lieu pur nous attendre, et 
tantost nous nous mesmes en ordinaunce de luy combatre, esteiant taunt 
par la volunte et grace de Dieux ge le dit Bastard et touz les sens furent 
desconfitz, regracez soit nostre Seignur, et en furent mortz entre cynk ou 
sys mille des combatauntz et y furent tut pleyn des prisoners des queux 
nous ne sauoms mye les nouns a present, mes entre aultres qi estoieunt pris 
Done Sencho, frere de dit Bastard, le Counte de Denee, monsire Bertram 
Claykin, le marchal Doudenham, monsire Johan Remery, monsire Johan (?) 
de Neuille, le (Counte) Craundon, le Beek de Villains, S(eignur) Charibhel, 
le Mestre Seynt Jame, le Mestre Seynt Johan, et plusours chastelains qe 
nous ne sauoms nomer iesqes a dieux mille prisoners des (gens) destat, et 
le Bastard mesmes nous ne sauoms quant a present sil estoit pris mort ou 
fuy. Et apres le dit iourne nous nous logeamez a soir en logges de dit 
Bastard, et en ses tentes mesmes ou nous esteioms mieulz esez Ye nous ne 
fuissoms de qatre iours ou cynk devaunt, et y demorasmes lendemayn tut 
leiour. Et le lundy, cest assauoir le iour de la fesaunce de cestes, nous nous 
deslogeamez et prismes n(ostre) chemyn auaunt deuer Burges et ensy 
auaunt en bon complisement de nostre dit viage oue laide de Dieux, et 
voilliez sauoir, treschere compaigne, ge nous, nostre frere de Lancastre, et 
touz les genz destat de nostre host sount en bon poynt, Dieu mercy, fors 
seulement monsire Johan Ferrers ge moult ad combatu, par quei treschere 
compaigne etc. 


Wolsey’s and Cranmer’s Visitations of the Priory 
of Worcester 


In the number of this Review for January 1925! there 
appeared the transcriptions of two highly interesting documents 
in the Ledger A. 6. (2) of the muniments of Worcester Cathedral. 
These were (1) Wolsey’s letter to Prior More, on fo. 146", announc- 
ing his intended visitation, dated 4 May 1524, in which he wrote 
very plainly of the deplorable disorder into which the convent 
had fallen ; and (2) his Injunctions, on fo. 153%, dated 3 November 
1526. 

In the same ledger are other interesting documents of the 
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same period. There is an earlier letter from Wolsey to the prior, 
sede vacante, of 14 May 1521, on fo. 123", in which he warns him 
against the ‘multos et varios articulos sive errores cuiusdam 
Martini Lewtheri pestiferos et perniciosos, atque eorum heresim 
et bohemicam expresse continentes . . . per ipsum Martinum 
suscitatos ’. 

There follows on fo. 163" a copy of the ‘ Privilegium per 
Dominum Cardinalem priori Wigorn.’, dated 30 April 1529, in 
which Wolsey confers special powers on the prior as his com- 
missary. This is printed below. Wolsey, it will be remembered, 
. died in 1530. 

Among other correspondence may be noted on fo. 177" a 
notice of a visitation by a proctor of the bishop of Worcester, 
dated 27 May 1531, and its acknowledgement ; and on fo. 181 
a letter from Cranmer to Jerome, bishop of Worcester, announcing 
at great length his intended metropolitical visitation of Worcester 
Priory on 17 August. 

On fo. 182* is the ‘ Ordo quidam observandus erga dominum 
regem Henricum Octavum, etc., et in quali estimatione habe- 
bimus episcopum Romanum’. This is dated 17 August 1534. 


On the next page, fo. 183", is ‘An othe made to Kyng Henry 
the viii’ : 


Ye shall swere to bere fayth, troth and obedience to the kynges 
Majeste, and to hys heyres of hy: body of hys most dere and intirely 
beloved lawfull wyfie Queen begotte: and to be goten . . . soa helpe you 
god, all seyntes, and the holy Evangelyetes. 


Cranmer’s Injunctions, which are now for the first time printed 
in full, are dated 22 February 1534/5 and are on fo. 188". 
J. M. Witson. 


From A. 6. (2), fo. 163". 
Privilegium per dominum Cardinalem priori Wigorn. 


Tomas miseratione divina tituli sancte Cecilie Sacrosancte Romane 
Ecclesie presbyter cardinalis, Eboracensis archiepiscopus, Anglie primas 
et cancellarius et apostolice sedis legatus, necnon sanctissimi in Christo 
patris ac domini nostri domini Clementis divina providentia illius nominis 
pape septimi moderni et dicte sedis ad serenissimum et potentissimum in. 
Christo principem et dominum nostrum Henricum Octavum Dei gratia 
Anglie et Francie regem, fidei defensorem, et dominum Hibernie, univer- 
sumque eius Anglie regnum, ac omnes et singulas ipsius regni provincias, 
civitates, terras, atque loca illi subiecta et alia illi adiacentia, etiam de latere 
legatus, Dilecto in Christo filio Willelmo More priori monasterii sive prio- 
ratus Beate Marie Virginis Wigorn., diocesis Wigorn., nostreque de latere 
iurisdictionis, salutem, gratiam, et benedictionem. Tibi, tuisque in dicto 
monasterio sive prioratu Wigorn. successoribus quibuscunque pro tempore 
existentibus, vobisque et cuilibet vestrum bene licebit et liceat etiam in 
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futurum perpetuis futuris temporibus dictum monasterium sive prioratum, 
ac monachos et religiosos dicti monasterii sive prioratus, juxta et secundum 
omnem et omnimodam potestatem et libertatem ecclesiarum regularium 
prelatis ex sacris canonibus, Divi Benedicti regula, nostrave ordinatione 
dudum ibidem per commissarium nostrum facta, aut aliter quovismodo 
competenti (sic) aut congruenti (sic), ac omnes et singulas personas alias inibi 
existentes aut degentes, regere, ordinare, et gubernare, ac corrigenda corri- 
gere, et reformanda reformare, iuxta statuta sacrorum canonum seu Divi 
Benedicti regulam ordinationemve predictam, aut laudabiles illius loci 
consuetudines, prout tibi tuisque successoribus expedire videbitur, absque 
metu periurii et consciencie scrupulo, libere et licite valeas et possis, possi- 
tisque et valeatis, ac quilibet vestrum possit et valeat, tenore presentium - 
concedimus, et sic tam tibi quam ipsis licere debere decernimus interpre- 
tamur et declaramus, potestatemque tibi et illis aut vestrum alicui de iure, 
sacris canonibus, regula Sancti Benedicti, ordinationeve predicta, aut 
aliter quovismodo debitam et competentem, ceteraque indulta, libertates, 
preeminencias, concessiones, facultates, scripta et privilegia in favorem tui 
prioris moderni antea quomodolibet concessa, tibi et illis in perpetuum et 
irrevocabiliter, etiam ex mero motu et scientia nostris reservamus, et 
specialiter ac expresse motu et scientia similibus confirmamus. 

Et insuper, ad tollendum tui prioris moderni conscientie scrupulum ac 
tibi volentes assistere in et circa omnia et singula que te ab officii debito 
retrahere quoquomodo possent aut valerent, te prelibatum priorem moder- 
num ad faciendum omnia et singula premissa dicto monasterio sive 
prioratu, commissarium nostrum in hac parte specialem constituimus et 
ordinamus, vices et potestatem nostras tibi quoad premissa tenore pre- 
sentium committentes et committimus, ac te a iuramenti prestatione per 
te quoquomodo factam (sic) ad effectum presentium absolvimus, constitu- 
tionibus apostolicis, necnon bone memorie Othonis et Othoboni olim in regno 
Anglie apostolice sedis legatorum, necnon constitutionibus sive consuetu- 
dinibus ac statutis dicti monasterii sive prioratus, compromissisque, 
laudis, arbitriis, arbitramentis, compositionibus, iudiciis, et ordinationibus 
etiam iuratis, ceterisque contrariis iuramento confirmatione vel quavis alia 
firmitate roboratis non obstantibus. Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat 
has nostras litteras earumve contenta infringere vel eisdem aliquomodo 
contraire. Si quis autem hoc attentare presumpserit, indignationem 
nostram noverit se incursurum. 

Datum in edibus nostris prope Westmonasterium, ultimo die mensis 
Apr:'is, Anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo vicesimo nono. 


Crani Sunctions to the priory of Worcester after visitation in 15384. 
A. 6. (2), fo. 188°. 


Ta uienes et provisiones facte per reverendissimum patrem 
Thomam Cantuarie Archiepiscopum. 


Thomas permissione divina Cantuarie archiepiscopus, totius Anglie 
primas et metropolitanus, religiosis viris priori et capitulo sive conventui 
ecclesie cathedralis sive monasterii Wigornie ordinis Sancti Benedicti, 
salutem, gratiam, benedictionem, et religionis augmentum. 
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Quoniam in visitatione nostra metropolitica in ecclesia cathedrali 
Wigornie sive monasterio vestro predicto per nos expedito quedam refor- 
matione digna sunt comperta. 

In primis videlicet, quod Sacre Scripture lectio, cui precipue per 
vestre religionis regulam vacare tenemini, nulla inter vos habetur, idcirco 
decernimus, statuimus, et firmiter iniungendo mandamus quod singulis 
diebus extra Ebdomadam Natalis Domini, Resurrectionis Dominice, et 
Pentecostes, exceptis dominicis et festivis et earum vigiliis, una lectio Sacre 
Scripture per spatium unius hore ante meridiem in aliquo loco ad id con- 
gruo infra monasterium vestrum habeatur, et Anglice plane et intelligi- 
biliter ad minus iuxta litteralem sensum declaretur et interpretetur, cui 
lectioni vestrum quilibet, cessante legittimo impedimento per priorem 
approbato, interesse a principio usque finem continue teneatur, cum 
dispensatione non dicendi horas Beate Marie aut vii psalmos penitentiales 
nisi privatim. 

Item, quod sepe contingit sigillum commune monasterii vestri scriptis 
diversis (sic) generis in registro vestro prius minime registratis apponi, 
quo fit quod prius sigillatum denuo conceditur, unde nonnullas lites et 
contentionum materias oriri comperimus, quare nos huiusmodi litium 
materias amputare cupientes, statuimus, decernimus, et firmiter iniungendo 
mandamus quod scriptum quodlibet sigillo vestro communi sigillandum, 
premisso inter vos diligenti tractatu, et vestrum maioris partis ad minus 
ad id intervenientis consensu, in registro vestro de verbo in verbum 
prout sigillandum fuerit registretur, quodque scriptum illud sic sigillan- 
dum, habita diligenti collatione, cum exemplare sic registrato conferatur , et 
tune si convenire et concordare reperiantur, accedente maioris partis 
conventus assensu et non aliter sigilletur, quodque liber ille in quo huius- 
modi exemplaria registrantur in eadem custodia semper habeatur in qua 
vestrum commune sigillum custoditur. 

Item, quod inventarium nullum continens omnia bona mobilia dicti 
monasterii habetur in monasterio vestro, quo fit quod tempore vacationis 
dicti monasterii aut alicuius officii in eodem monasterio nonnulla bona 
mobilia dicti monasterii perduntur, et fraude servientium et vicinorum 
subtrahuntur et furantur, eoque nullum maneat inventarium, per quod 
huiusmodi bona perdita possunt vendicare et repeti. Et ideo statui- 
mus, decernimus, et stricte initungendo mandamus quod de consensu et 
sententia prioris et decem seniorum vestri monasterii plenum, integrum, et 
verum inventarium omnium et singulorum bonorum mobilium profanorum 
et presiosorum ad dictum monasterium pertinentium infra mensem a 
tempore receptionis presentium continue numerandorum conficiatur, et 
fiat indentatum, cuius altera pars penes priorem dicti monasterii semper 
custodiatur, altera vero pars penes eosdem seniores aut una cum sigillo 
commune custodiatur. 

Item, quod prior ac alii officiarii et ministri dicti monasterii vestri de 
pecuniis per illos ex redditibus et aliis emolumentis dicti monasterii receptis 
et expositis nullum faciunt in presentia conventus compotum aut ratio- 
cinium, quo fit quod bona pars conventus status monasterii penitus est 
ignara, unde nonnulla incommoda sepius contingunt monasterio, quare 
nos statuimus, decernimus, et stricte iniungendo mandamus, quod tam 
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prior tam singuli monachi dicti monasterii, qui’ verum (sic), reddituum, et 
emolumentorum dicti monasterii administrationem habuerint aliquam, 
de administratione sua in rebus, redditibus, et emolumentis huiusmodi 
coram seniori et saniori parte totius conventus compotum et ratiocinium 
plenum, planum, et verum, tum per eos receptas tum expositas, omnia et 
singula, in se continens, semel in anno reddere et facere imperpetuum 
teneantur et eorum quilibet teneatur, et de facto reddat et faciat. 

Item statuimus et firmiter iniungendo mandamus quod prior monas- 
terii vestri predicti sumptibus dicti monasterii unum virum honestum et 
grammaticali scientia sufficienter eruditum ad informandum iuniores 
monachos dicti monasterii, continue in grammaticali scientia infra mona- 
sterium vestrum residentem, habeat, subpeditet, et exhibeat, qui singulis 
diebus eosdem iuniores monachos in grammaticali scientia diligenter 
instruat et doceat horis, locis, et temporibus congruis et oportunis. 

Item statuimus, ordinamus, et firmiter iniungendo mandamus quod 
prior et coquinarius dicti monasterii sive ecclesie cathedralis panem, 
potum, et cibum salubres et bene coctos provideant sive provideri faciant 
et procurent singulis monachis dicti monasterii, et presertim in refectorio 
prandentibus. 

Item statuimus, ordinamus, et precepimus quod prior dicte ecclesie 
cathedralis sive monasterii crudelis et austerus versus suos confratres 
non existat, sed cum benignitate et lenitate absque personarum accepta- 
tione tractet. 

Item statuimus, ordinamus, et firmiter iniungendo mandamus quod 
dictus prior aliqua bona notabilia dicti monasterii mobilia sive immobilia 
quacumque de causa non alienabit absque consensu et assensu expresso 
maioris partis totius conventus ; et quod pecunias dicte ecclesie cathedralis 
sive monasterii in fovendo litem cuiusdam Grymil non expendat neque 
exponat, quodque dictus prior suos servientes laicos ad male tractandum 
re vel verbo suos confratres religiosos dicti monasterii non animabit, neque 
sic facientes defendat, sed omnino puniat et debite corrigat. 

Item statuimus, ordinamus, et firmiter iniungendo precipimus quod 
dictus prior providebit sive provideri faciet et procurabit duos honestos 
viros ad administrandum monachis egrotis in infirmaria existentibus, qui 
eisdem diligenter serviant et necessaria omnia et singula eisdem congrue 
administrent. 

Item statuimus, ordinamus, et firmiter iniungendo mandamus quod 
sacrista dicte ecclesie cathedralis sive monasterii singulis annis computabit 
computumque et ratiocinium faciet plenum, verum, et integrum coram 
priore et auditoribus dicte ecclesie cathedralis sive monasterii, de omnibus 
et singulis denariis et pecuniarum summis, per eum singulis annis ratione 
officii sui huiusmodi receptis et expositis. 

Item statuimus, ordinamus, et stricte iniungendo mandamus quod 
presidentes dicti conventus sint indifferentes et misericordes, versus suos 
iuniores presertim, quodque refectorarius providebit lumen conveniens 
in refectorio temporibus consuetis, et quod nullus monachus dicti monas- 
terii commemoret dompno Thome Blockley abiurationem per eum factam 
in eius vituperium, scandalum, et fame denigrationem. 

1 So Worcester Cathedral Library MS., A. xii; A.6 has quum. 
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Item statuimus, ordinamus, et mandamus quod prior prenominatus 
reparationem sufficientem faciat seu fieri procurabit in cameris dormitorii 
citra festum Philippi et Jacobi proximo futurum, quodque nullus prohibeat 
dominum Thomam Sudburi celerarium modernum stallum suum, quod 
iam in choro dicti monasterii obtinet et possidet, quiete et pacifice 
obtinere et possidere. 

Item statuimus et stricte intungendo mandamus quod vos et vestrum 
quilibet, prout vos et vestrum aliquem successoresve vestros respective 
concernit, premissas iniunctiones debite et fideliter observetis et observet, 
sub pena suspensionis ab ingressu ecclesie toties quoties eisdem iniunc- 
tionibus aut eorum alicui vos aut vestrum aliquem contravenire contigerit, 
quam fecimus et promulgamus in his scriptis. 

In cuius rei testimonium sigillum prerogative nostre presentibus 
apponi fecimus. 

Datum in manerio nostro de Knole, xxij® die mensis Februarii, Anno 
Domini millesimo quingentesimo xxxiiij‘°, et nostre consecrationis anno 
secundo. 


Reviews of Books 


The Cambridge Ancient History, vol.iii. Edited by J. B. Bury, 8. A. Cook, 
and F. E. Apcocx. (Cambridge: University Press, 1925.) 


Tus volume covers the period from about 1100 B.c., when the Aramaeans 
were pressing on the Assyrian empire, down to the middle of the fifth 
century B.c., by which time the Persian power was firmly established from 
the mountains of Persia to the Aegean Sea. Naturally, the bulk of the 
volume is occupied with the great Eastern empires and with Egypt. 
Mr. Sidney Smith begins with an admirable account of the Assyrian 
empire, from its restoration under Adad-nirari II till its final collapse and 
the flight of Ashur-uballit II from Nineveh to Haran (Carrhae), an event 
only recently discovered by Mr. Gadd. It is much to be hoped that the 
fate of Ashur-uballit will one day be learnt. But even Mr. Smith’s learning, 
skill, and enthusiasm cannot impart a human interest to Assyrian history, 
and the reader must wait till later in the volume, for the story of the Dorians 
and the rise of the Greek city-state, for political development in a 
picturesque setting. Yet the record is accurate and impartial, and there 
are singularly few points on which one would like to differ from Mr. Smith. 
For example, did Ashur-nasir-pal really stay by the road to have a relief 
depicting himself carved on the rock (p. 13) before attacking the rebels ? 
This reads like word-painting ; is it not more likely that he left workmen 
to do it, while himself hastening forward? Nor can I agree with the 
interpretation put on the name Yaubi’di (p. 57); if, as I believe, this is 
a name compounded of Yahweh (Jehovah), may not the holder, who was king 
of Hamath in Syria, have had Hebrew connexions ? How far Mr. Smith is 
right in conflating the three accounts of Sennacherib’s campaign against 
Jerusalem (pp. 73-4) may also be questioned. Certainly Biblical scholars 
generally hold that only that contained in 2 Kings xviii. 14-16, which the 
editor of the Book of Isaiah omits as derogatory to the dignity of the 
Hebrews, is alone reliable, nor is there much probability in the theory of two 
campaigns (p. 73); for would a demand which failed when backed by an 
army be successful when reiterated merely by letter? In any case, the 
account of this event well illustrates the difficulty which confronts the 
editors of a composite work ; for Mr. Cook (p. 390) more prudently makes 
no attempt to reconcile versions which in the light of present knowledge are 
irreconcilable. Conflation is always precarious. Again, the translation of 
khubshu as ‘ proletariat ’ (p. 96) is not at all sure; there are certainly places 
where the word means a ‘(private) soldier’ or some kind of feudal dependent 
of the king. One such passage may be the law cited below (p. 98) ; for the 
clause translated by Mr. Smith ‘ the judges shall accordingly ask the city- 
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magistrates that they go to a field in that city. They shall hire the field 
and house for two years’ must surely mean ‘ the judges shall inquire of 
the mayor (and) the elders of the city and, according as he (i.e. the khubshu, 
the husband of the woman in question) held a field on feudal tenure in that 
city, they shall have the field and the house tended (for her) for two years ’ 
(i.e. while she has no man to do it for her, her husband being away ; on the 
expiry of this period of time she shall be free to remarry). Itis indeed a pity 
to have introduced the details of these newly discovered Assyrian laws 
(here and on p. 106) into the body of the text, since their interpretation 
teems with difficulties. 

Mr. Smith is followed by Dr. Hogarth, who gives an excellent account 
of the Hittites, including in it what is known both of their history and 
of their civilization. There is here a small slip in the reading ‘a khilani’ 
(p. 159) for a ‘ bit khilani’. Dr. Hogarth leaves it to Professor Myres to 
deal with Dr. Forrer’s claim to have discovered a number of Homeric 
personal and place-names in Hittite inscriptions (p. 636), but even he 
contents himself with one name. The principal one, which is unfortunately 
omitted, is Akh-khi-ya-va-a (=’Ayaifa) ‘ Achaea’; others are A-ya-va-la-ash 
(=Alfodos) ‘ Aeolic’, and Ta-va-ga-la-va-ash ‘ Eteocles ’, 
who is actually called ‘ king of Akh-khi-ya-va-a (Achaea)’. The Hittites 
are followed by the little kingdom of Van; Professor Sayce, the brilliant 
decipherer of Vannic, writes this chapter, where it may be wondered whether 
‘Chaldaeans ’ (p. 170) should not be ‘Chaldi’ (XaASo‘)? In any case this 
form would avoid any confusion with the more famous ‘ Chaldaeans’ 
(XaAdaior). In an interesting chapter on the Scythians Dr. Minns 
explains the origin of Plato’s ‘ Er the son of Armenius’ as a corruption of 
Ara ‘ the beautiful ’, king of Armenia, whom in the legend the Assyrian 
queen Semiramis wooed in vain. In indignation she then invaded the 
country to win his hand by force; Ara was killed, but, in answer to the 
queen’s piteous prayers, was restored to life. 

Mr. Campbell Thompson follows him with an account of the Neo-Baby- 
lonian empire and an estimate of the influence of Babylonia, noteworthy 
for a very readable account of Babylonian mythology. Ur-Shanabi, the 
boatman at the waters of death (p. 231), it may be mentioned, was doubtless 
the prototype of Charon. For "EpeBos is nothing else than the Babylonian 
eréb (shamshi) ‘ setting of the sun’, the next world being situated in the 
far west according both to Babylonians and to Greeks. Curiously, in an 
interesting list of words taken over by Greek from Babylonian, he omits the 
two commonest, ‘Europe’ from eréb (shamshi) ‘ setting (of the sun)’ and 
‘Asia’ from asi (shamshi) ‘rising (of the sun)’. And is not ypvads (p. 249) 
tather due to Phoenician than to direct Babylonian influence ? The same 
may be said of several other of the words cited there. He might have 
added, on the authority of Herodotus, that Greek astronomers owed the 
invention of the dAos and the yvwpwv to the Babylonians. 

It is interesting to record also that the Chaldean astronomer K:djvas 
(Kcdvvas) or Cidenas has been found on a tablet bearing his name in the 
form Kidinnu. But Babylonian astronomy was equally widely diffused 
eastwards, and Kugler has shown that the old astronomical calendars of the 
Chinese and of the Indians agree with certain Babylonian texts which give 
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the greatest period of daylight as 14 hours, 24 minutes; but this is true 
only of Babylon and does not suit the facts anywhere either in China or 
in India. 

Next comes a long account of Egypt, extending over 80 pages, from 
Dr. Hall. Here it is important to notice that the author goes back to the 
old view that the Biblical S6’ (Sewe’) was identical with Shabaka, and that 
therefore Sib’e (whom all scholars equate with Sewe’) was a form of the 
name Shabaka. If this is so, the reference in 2 Kings xvii. 4 is misplaced, 
and must refer to 720 (the campaign of Raphia) and not to 725 (the cam- 
paign of Samaria). Certain chronological difficulties, it may be added, are 
discussed in a valuable appendix. 

The history of Palestine is preceded by a chapter on the topography of 
Jerusalem by the experienced excavator Dr. Macalister. Then Dr. Cook 
recounts the story of the Hebrews, in a section covering nearly 150 pages. 
This is marked by an excellent résumé (pp. 408 ff.) of the years 515-450 B.c., 
of which so little is known for certain, and a good note on the reconstruc- 
tion of early Israelite religion (p. 457). The author’s attitude throughout 
is that of an ‘advanced’ critic, who sets a lower value than many scholars 
do on the Biblical descriptions of the earlier periods and assigns a later date 
than most do to much in the Old Testament; for example, he says 
(following Hélscher and Kennett) that ‘the book of Deuteronomy in its 
present form is not earlier than the Exile ’ (p. 472). A later note (p. 485) 
may be directed at Welch’s view of its early date : he holds it to be earlier 
than Hosea and refuses to see any demand for the centralization of the cult 
in it. Elsewhere he declares himself in favour of the view which puts Ezra 
after Nehemiah. The mention of Samaria’s downfall gives Dr. Cook a 
chance (pp. 385-6) for a covert hit at Anglo-Israelite ‘research’. The 
whole of Dr. Cook’s account is admirable, thorough, and trustworthy, and 
constitutes the best history of the Hebrews that has appeared in English for 
many years. I may perhaps be allowed one point: should not ‘to cut 
short Israel ’ (p. 376) be rendered ‘to cut short in Israel ’ (2 Kings x. 32), 
the preposition ‘in’ being used partitively (cp. 2 Samuel xxiii. 10, al.) ? 

From now onwards the scene is transferred to the West. Dr. Hogarth 
comes on again with a chapter on Lydia and Ionia, and then Mr. Wade- 
Gery tells of the Dorians in Greece. His account is as full as it can be 
and eminently readable ; a certain vagueness is probably inseparable from 
the subject. But it is a pity to have called the various local tribes ‘ Dusty 
foots ’, &c. (p. 554), or ‘ Pigmen’, &c. (p. 555) without adding their Greek 
names. His chapter is strengthened with three careful appendixes on cer- 
tain problems of chronology. Professor E. A.Gardner and Dr. Cary describe 
early Athens and northern and central Greece ; the accounts of the Thessa- 
lian and Boeotian confederation and of the Delphic oracle are particularly 
good. Finally, Dr. Myres describes with his usual brilliancy the colonial 
expansion of Greece and Professor Adcock lucidly expounds the growth 
of the Greek city-state. The whole volume is then brought to a close 
with full bibliographies and very useful chronological tables. 

Each section of this great history is written by an acknowledged 
expert in his own subject. Each of these experts therefore gives a complete 
account of the nation or period assigned to him. But this results in a 
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certain amount of duplication; one example (Sennacherib’s siege of 
Jerusalem) has already been mentioned. Another is the threefold account 
of the fall of Nineveh (pp. 129-30, 189-90, and 296-7); this would 
have been avoided by a single writer, able to dovetail into each other 
the histories of the various nations. It is also a loss to the reader to be 
compelled to study each people or country in water-tight compartments. In 
smaller matters stricter editorial control could have reduced the variations 
and inconsistencies which can but bewilder the lay reader. For instance, 
what can he make of the equation of Shabara’in with Sibraim (apparently 
located within striking distance of Samaria, on p. 42), and later with 
Sibraim and Sepharvaim (placed in Syria, to the north of Damascus, on 
p- 144), and then of Sibraim with Sippar (in Babylonia, on pp. 384-5) ? 
Generally the index will help the reader, but here it fails him. Further, 
a uniform method of transcribing proper names would have been an 
advantage : thus we have Sam’al (p. 142) but Samal (p. 156), Psamatik 
(p. 209) but Psammetichus (p. 210). The printing is excellent; but a 
couple of misprints may be noticed: ‘ Ezerum’ should be Erzerum (in 
Map 1) and kal‘at should be kal‘at (in the key to Map 1). These slight 
blemishes, however, do not detract from the value of the work. It is safe 
to say that nowhere is it possible to obtain so full, so trustworthy, and so 
readable an account of the ancient history of the Near East. 


G. R. Driver. 


History of the Irish State to 1014. By Atice Storrorp Green. (London : 
Macmillan, 1925.) 


Mrs. GREEN’s new book is marked by her proved industry in collecting 
materials from far and wide, and her well-known literary skill in piecing 
them together so as to make a lucid and connected account. She has 
utilized to the full the work of recent Celtic scholars, and in particular 
that of Dr. Eoin MacNeill, whose conclusions, both in his books and his 
contributions to learned societies, she has unhesitatingly adopted and thus 
introduced toa wider circle of readers. Thus the account of ‘ the Celtic- 
speaking invaders of Ireland’, the gradual change from the ‘ Pentarchy 
of the Bardic Tales’ to the formation of the seven kingdoms under the 
hegemony of Tara, and the description of the Irish state thus formed, its 
elaborate social grades and juridical system, are in all essentials based 
on the writings of Dr. MacNeill. There is, however, no continuous narra- 
tive throughout this book. The Irish annals, which must form the 
principal, though not the sole, source for such a narrative, are seldom 
cited. As the title is no doubt intended to indicate, it is the existence 
of an Irish state as a political unity at this period that is emphasized. 
Like Dr. MacNeill, Mrs. Green will not allow that there were tribal com- 
munities in Ireland in the historical period. There were, however, upwards 
of one hundred tuatha, or small kingdoms, some free and some tributary 
to the provincial kings, and all subordinated to the ardri; and this 
confederation of small states and ordered ranks of kings, acknowledging 
one law and one high-king at Tara, is grandiloquently likened to the 
existing autonomous dominions and native states constituting the British 
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Empire. Altogether a picture is presented of a highly organized, law- 
abiding, peaceful state, where learning and religion had full scope, such as 
was certainly not to be found elsewhere at the time in Europe. Sometimes, 
indeed, Mrs. Green goes beyond her master in depicting this ideal state 
of Ireland in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. ‘ Except for the 
ancient dispute between North and South ’—no small exception, by the 
way—‘ there were’, she says, ‘no “ wars”, properly so called, until the 
Norse invasions. What the annalists call bellwm is always a single battle’, 
and this moreover was regarded as ‘the royal method of decision by 
ordeal of combat’ (p. 58); or, as we are told elsewhere (p. 234), ‘ simply 
the enforcement by arms of a legal decision’. But in the parallel passage 
in Dr. MacNeill’s Phases of Irish History (pp. 227-8), where it is said that 
‘ a war (bellum), as a rule, meant a single battle ’, the remark is introduced 
in qualification of the statement that so far from ‘ approaching ideal 
perfection’ Ireland ‘ was ruled by a patrician class to whom war was a 
sort of noble pastime’; and this to most minds is nearer the mark. 
When we come to the Norse invasion the narrative is more continuous. 
This, we are told, was ‘ the beginning of a succession of wars of conquest 
and foreign rule which lasted for eleven hundred years to come’ (p. 311). 
Nevertheless, it was within this long period that the ‘ making of Ireland’ 
took place under Anglo-Norman rule, to be undone, indeed, by ‘ the 
immense destruction of the Tudor wars’. Is there not some inconsistency 
here? At any rate, wars may henceforth be mentioned, and they were not 
all wars of defence against the Norse invaders. Indeed, we are led to © 
ask how it was that in so well ordered and united a state no general 
resistance was organized, but each district was left to defend itself as best 
it could, orsuccumb. It is not enough to say that ‘ for war at sea Ireland 
was no better prepared than England or than the Emperor Charles the 
Great’, or that ‘ during centuries of general internal peace [!] permanent 
military organization was not required’ (p. 325). The real answer is 
that there was no strong central power in Ireland, no feeling of comradeship 
among her hundred kingdoms, and no sufficient sense of a common father- 
land calling for self-sacrifice. The aggression and the plundering were 
moreover not confined to the invaders. Mrs. Green recounts the doings 
of Feidlimid, king of Munster (820-47), how he plundered and burned the 
rich monasteries across the border with ‘ the fixed purpose . . . through 
the calamities of north and middle Ireland to secure for himself the 
high-kingship ’ (p. 328) ; and how Cormac, bishop-king of Munster in 908, 
met his death fighting against the high-kings at Belach Mughna in the 
south of county Kildare, which by a strange slip is said to be ‘ on the 
borderland between Leinster and Meath’ (p. 339). The great Brian Boru, 
another Munster king, was at last successful. To Mrs. Green he was a hero 
without fear and without reproach. ‘ One purpose governed his life,’ she 
says, ‘ to free his country from foreign dominion.’ To that end ‘a more 
organized central command’ was necessary. Hence he forced his way 
to the high-kingship, and in so doing ‘ we do not find a case in which 
personal humiliation or personal ambition was to him of any account’ 
(p. 367). But it appears from the Irish annals that Brian, having with the 
help of Maelseachlainn, the high-king, exacted hostages from the foreigners 
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of Dublin and having defeated them at Glenmama‘ in 999, in the following 
year made a close alliance with his former foes, treacherously turned against 
Maelseachlainn, and with the aid of the foreigners wrested from him the 
high-kingship. Motives are matters of inference; but few in the face of 
these facts will acquit Brian of personal ambition. Rather would one see 
in them one more example of the age-long struggle between the north 
and the south of Ireland. 

With phrases culled from old sagas and bardic verses and from the 
mint of imagery in her own brain, Mrs. Green has ‘ put a thread of poetry’ 
throughout the dry details of annals and law-tracts and has produced an 
eminently readable book, and even if at times it is the pleading of a warm 
advocate rather than the summing up of an impartial judge, it is neverthe- 
less a welcome ‘ addition of knowledge on sacred Erin’. 


Gopparp H. Orpen. 


A History of the Revenues of the Kings of England, 1066-1399. By Sir 
James H. Ramsay of Bamff, LL.D., Litt.D. 2 vols. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1925.) 


THE medieval exchequer officials had grave difficulties in estimating 
current revenue : it is doubtful indeed whether any treasurer before 1360 
knew accurately the king’s annual income.” The historian, requiring this 
knowledge, is faced with still greater difficulties, for he has also to learn 
the technique of medieval finance. Sir James Ramsay stands out as a 
pioneer in this difficult field, and as such we owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude. The task which he set himself many years ago was beset with 
even greater difficulties then than it is now, and to say that his plan of 
campaign would probably have been very largely modified by recent 
research had he begun work at a later date is in no way to minimize the 
value of his contribution to knowledge. In these two volumes Sir James 
has estimated the value of the king’s revenue year by year, giving us 
fuller details than he published in his political histories and elsewhere. 
He supplemented these statistics with an interesting and useful record 
of current events. 

The reader must, however, be warned that the whole work suffers from 
the circumstances under which it was written and published. A cursory 
examination reveals errors which would probably have been corrected in 
proof; if Sir James’s death at an advanced age had not rendered tnis 
impossible. Slips in figures are common, as a comparison of ‘ County 
Farms’ (i. 192) and the original statistics proves; he had not sufficient 
knowledge of technique ; his views on tallies (i..13) sound strange to any 
one familiar with the collection at the Public Record Office. Receipt Rolls 
are generally called ‘ Pells ’, and the references to ‘ Genesis ’ are misleading. 
But the main defect is that, when the work was begun, too little was known 
of exchequer procedure. 


Yet, in spite of the difficulty and aridness of the subject, the author 
* For the true site of the battle-field of Glenmama, see the note by the present 
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has succeeded, as he well knew how to do, in making his book readable. 
For example, the chapters on the Dialogus de Scaccario, in spite of inac- 
curacies, help the reader to see clearly the clerks actually at work in the 
exchequer, to realize their problems, their difficulties, and the limitations 
of their knowledge, an important preliminary in any study of medieval 
finance. 

A difficult subject to discuss is the question of the accuracy of Sir James 
Ramsay’s calculations, and pitfalls abound into which the unwary may 
easily fall. The arithmetical errors already noticed must lead to in- 
accuracy in the totals, though as far as it has been possible to check them 
they do not seriously affect the result. There remains the bigger question 
of errors in technique. How far do (a) neglect of assignments and loans, 
(b) ignorance of the place of Receipt and Pipe Rolls in the exchequer 
system of book-keeping, (c) lack of intimacy with wardrobe methods, 
introduce a margin of error into the results? (b) For many reasons, an 
accurate annual balance-sheet of the king’s revenue in this period can 
probably never now be struck. But the Pipe Roll total is here taken as 
equivalent to the exchequer revenue for the years before the Receipt Rolls 
are available; which it is not! Yet these Pipe Roll totals do indicate 
fluctuations in the revenue and so afford some index to the actual receipts, 
though they may be receipts of several years, the tallies for which have only 
been brought to the audit in the year in question. Since absolute accuracy 
is impossible, this may be as near as we can approach to facts before the 
middle of Henry III’s reign. (a) Again, apparently no deduction is made 
throughout these volumes on account of assignments or loans (fictitious 
or real). But since the author’s aim was to ascertain the king’s revenue 
as a whole, and not merely that paid into the central administration, 
assignments proper do not affect the position. The greater part of the 
revenue was collected county by county. Most of it was passed on to 
exchequer or wardrobe : a variable amount was retained in the hands of 
the local officials. In the case of assignments, the exchequer ordered the 
local official to pay the king’s creditor direct instead of carrying the money 
to Westminster for the exchequer to disburse. Whichever method was 
adopted, the revenue remained unchanged, though the place of payment 
did not. Loans fall into a different category. They swell the totals on the 
Receipt Rolls, and make the king appear wealthier than he was. On the 
other side there is a large compensating error, for only sums paid into the 
central administration are included in the calculation. Both Pipe and 
Memoranda Rolls (Precepta) prove that sheriffs paid out large sums for 
expenses of central administration which nevertheless never appeared on 
Wardrobe Accounts, Receipt Rolls, or Pipe Rolls. Then there are the 
customs paid direct to Italian merchants in repayment of loans to the king. 
These local payments compensate, and perhaps more than compensate, for 
the error caused by the wrongful inclusion of loans to the king, though the 
extent of the compensation is unknown (cf. ii. 17). Both develop side by 
side. Thus, to sum up, due allowance being made for the above errors, 
inclusions and omissions, the margin of error in the annual revenue appears 
to be by no means so great as might be assumed, though due allowance must 
be made for some error. Moreover, the amountof it will vary proportionally 
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with the variations of revenue. This means that at the worst a proportional 
relationship has been established between revenues in different reigns and 
years. The greater the number of years included the greater becomes 
our knowledge of the position. 

Finally, since absolutely accurate results are impossible, and relatively 
accurate totals can only be obtained after labour out of all proportion 
to the value of the results, and then only for short periods, these estimates 
of revenue (the author does not claim more for them) are of real value in 
spite of their limitations, because they are an advance on anything hitherto 
published on the subject. They may approach as near the facts as it is 
possible to get. Even though greater accuracy becomes possible later, 
these statistics furnish a basis for comparison. Further research cannot 
usefully be undertaken until our knowledge of medieval book-keeping and 
of exchequer procedure is greater than it is now. These volumes bring out 
clearly the great advance which has been made in this direction in recent 
years, an advance which Sir James Ramsay has done much to render 
possible. Mase H. MItts. 


Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 1258-1267. By 
E. F. Jacos. (Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, vol. viii. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1925.) 


One’s expectations of Dr. Jacob’s book were aroused by Professor Powicke’s 
recent essay,’ and it may be said at once that they have not met with 
disappointment. The work consists of two distinct studies. In the 
first Dr. Jacob examines in detail the measures taken to apply in the 
localities the plans of reforms shaped by the baronial party. The mission 
of the newly created justiciar in 1258 to deal with presentments and enter- 
tain informal complaints was followed by the eyre of 1259-60. At the same 
time the central government was engaged in shaping the legislation 
generally known as the Provisions of Westminster. Dr. Jacob regards the 
reform in local government as due to the action of a middle order of society 
now grown strong enough to demand security against administrative 
abuses whether on the part of royal or seignorial officials. The bachelors, 
he argues, were the mouthpiece of the vavasour class—not a gilda iuvenum, 
but a body with corporate interests and policy composed of persons whose 
position was determined by membership in the familia or societas of some 
great magnate. In the towns (1263) he argues, the name ‘ bachelery’ may 
have been taken by the mediocres in imitation of the bachelor knights. 
These inquiries rest chiefly upon the assize and eyre rolls and the one 
surviving return to the inquisition of 1258. 

The second study, based on chancery inquisitions, curia regis and 
assize rolls, sheriffs’ accounts, and other fiscal records between 1264 and 
1270, deals with the period of the civil war and the gradual settlement 
after the baronial defeat at Evesham and the Dictum of Kenilworth. The 
author examines in particular the character of the rebellion that began 
in 1263 and the nature of the support given to Simon de Montfort in the 
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counties and towns. He concludes that the rebellion was more extensive, 
lasted longer, and created more social disturbance than is generally realized; 
that it followed on the existence of a state of affairs greatly in need of 
correction, and the government’s tardiness or neglect in listening to the 
demand for reforms. All this tends to support the hypothesis of the 
identification of the discontented tenants of 1259 with the supporters of 
de Montfort in 1264-5 outside the circle of the barnagium. 

It is indeed to this theory of a middle class advancing in wealth and held 
together by a desire for the order and security that good administration 
alone can give that Dr. Jacob returns again and again, and it may be 
regarded as the central theme of his book. He is quite aware that, however 
probable, it is still an hypothesis. What he has attempted, and in a great 
measure succeeded in doing, is to furnish some solid basis for it from the 
official records. He modestly warns his readers to remember that the 
history of England cannot be written from the police court, and not 
therefore to expect great results. 

Another point of interest which this book illustrates is the continuous 
preoccupation of the central government with the problem of the reform 
and supervision of local administration and the similarity of the methods 
used for this purpose over a long period. Miss Cam’s work, of course, 
first brought this to light, and now Dr. Jacob has shown the methods of the 
baronial reformers, the knights elected to make presentments, the private 
complaint (querela, querimonia) against administrative excess, the com- 
mission and the eyre as standing half-way, as it were, between the Inquest 
of Sheriffs and the Quo Warranto proceedings. 

Incidentally we get some further light on the origin of the bills in eyre 
and other early forms of equity, and Dr. Jacob makes the interesting 
suggestion that if the justiciar was competent to hear pleas without writs, 
this would account for the eagerness with which the reformers desired the 
revival of the office. On pp. 220-2 there is some valuable criticism of 
Professor Baldwin’s theory of the differentiation between the council and 
the court of king’s bench at this time. 

In the midst of such a mass of detail Dr. Jacob has made his points 
with admirable lucidity and managed to show a clear outline without 
venturing on a precision unwarranted by his evidence. Probably Mr. 
Treharne’s valuable and highly relevant article * came to hand too late to 
be used. GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 


Lettres de Clément VI. Tome i (1342-1346). (Analecta Vaticano-Belgica, 
vol. vi.) Par Puitippe van Isacker et D. Ursmer BERLIERE. 
(Brussels : _Imbreghts, 1924.) 


Ir is one of the disadvantages of the foreign schools in Rome, which perform 
such valuable services to history, that the works begun by their pupils 
run a considerable risk of never being finished. The men come to the end 
of their time and leave Rome, they are swept off into their careers, and their 
works sometimes remain magnificent torsos. The Belgian school has so 
far managed better than some of its fellows, but in this instance it has not 
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escaped the common lot. M. van Isacker had to take up his educational 
work, diverged into politics, and then the war intervened, and at last 
Dom Ursmer Berliére decided to finish the book himself. A glance at the 
index shows how much it has benefited by his revision, even though sundry 
typographical errors still remain uncorrected. The volume has been 
collated throughout with the parallel volume of Petitions published in 
1906. It might have been more economical to combine the two, for when 
there is no discrepancy between the petition and the resulting bull, one 
abstract is surely sufficient, and considerations of unity of material do not 
weigh heavily in what is initially a series of chronological extracts. 

The period covered corresponds roughly with that between the return 
of Edward III from Flanders, when Stratford was disgraced, and Crécy. 
With the failure of the Tournay campaign the centre of interest of the war 
had shifted from the Low Countries to Brittany. For this reason England 
plays a very small part in M. van Isacker’s volume, and the documents 
of general historical interest relate mainly to the attempts of Philip VI 
and the pope to clear up the situation resulting from the war. Almost 
the first act of Clement VI was to send Beltramino, bishop of Bologna, to 
Flanders to carry out the release of the Flemings from the sentences of 
excommunication which had been passed upon them more than thirty 
years before in consequence of their revolt from Philip IV. The revocation 
of these sentences was part of the secret agreement between Philip VI and 
the Flemish towns made at the time of the truce of Espléchin in 1340, 
but although the king had duly petitioned Benedict XII, the pope had 
refused to agree. Clement VI was less rigid. We find him condoning the 
capture of Malines by John, duke of Brabant, by means of a fiction which 
transferred it to his eldest son Henry, with the consent of the count of 
Flanders, who had bought it of the bishop of Liége and the heiress of the 
count of Guelders. This legitimation of an accomplished fact was a part 
of the consolidation of French influence in the Low Countries in 1346. 
Another transaction of the same kind was the termination of the quarrel 
between the town of Huy, which had fallen into the hands of the duke of 
Brabant, and the bishop of Liége, to whom it properly belonged. This was 
attempted in 1343, but not successfully carried out till 1346. 

On the diplomatic history of the war we get a few sidelights. In the 
course of the peace negotiations which succeeded the expedition of 1342 
to Brittany, and after the mission of the archbishop of Ravenna and the 
bishop of Astorga to England, we find the pope writing to Edward III on 
6 December 1344, a letter printed by Rymer, asking that the king will send 
an ambassador competent to conduct secret negotiations. What these were 
to be appears from a letter of the following day, printed here, to Joan, 
queen of France, in which the pope says that he is holding back the dis- 
pensation for the marriage of the Black Prince to the daughter of John, 
duke of Brabant, in the hope that he may induce King Edward to agree 
to the substitution of the queen’s daughter Blanche. In spite of the 
set-back which the kidnapping at Avignon of Edward’s envoy, Nicolino 
Fieschi, and the execution of Oliver de Clisson, had given to the peace 
negotiations, the pope was still hopeful of success, and his hope was 
stimulated by the recent capture of Smyrna by the Venetians and 
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Hospitallers, an event which offered a great inducement to the two kings 
to sink their differences and join in a Crusade. Thus does the policy of 
the Papacy repeat itself from generation to generation. But the Christians 
suffered a reverse at Smyrna early in the next year, and the bishop of 
Thérouanne was appointed to succeed Henry, patriarch of Constantinople, 
the papal legate, who had been slain by the Turks. It is to this that we 
owe the inclusion of the relative letters in this calendar. 

An illustration of the unsettled state of the Low Countries is the story 
of Peter Peyt, a Cistercian monk of Dunes, who ran away from his 
monastery, fled to Hungary, where he became abbot of Egres, was expelled 
for misconduct, returned to Flanders and joined the insurgent townsmen, 
and with their aid seized his old monastery and drove out the monks. 

A few errors have escaped D. Ursmer Berliére’s correction. Thus 
the name of the cardinal-bishop of Albano was Gaucelm or Gaucem, not 
Gaucelinus. The prior of Lombardy was John of Biandrate, not Biaudrate, 
and in the index John, bishop of Forli, is called ‘ episcopus Forojuliensis’. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The Constitution of the Dominican Order, 1216-1360. By G. R. GaLpraits, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Manchester: University Press; London: Longmans, 
1925.) 


THE constitution of the Dominican Order has often attracted the passing 
notice of students and even legislators by its democratic spirit, a spirit not 
usually identified with the early part of the thirteenth century which saw 
its birth ; but here we have a book in which this constitution is dealt with 
at considerable length, and closely analysed. Anything approaching 
autocracy was rigidly excluded by St. Dominic, and in no part of his 
Rule was this principle more clearly demonstrated than in his regulations 
concerning the ruling officers who were to be elected by the community, to 
be responsible to the community, and, if found wanting, to be punished, 
and in extreme cases deposed, by the community. 

Mrs. Galbraith’s essay is an attempt to answer two questions. (a) How 
much of the original constitutiones, that is, those drawn up by St. Dominic 
or under his direct influence, is original ? (b) Was there any change or 
development in the constitutiones between 1228 and 1360, and if so in what 
direction ? In the first chapter the author partly answers the first question 
by showing how many of St. Dominic’s ideas were drawn from the older 
Orders, and particularly from the Premonstratensian Canons. Two very 
full chapters folluw dealing with the principal governing powers. Of these 
the chief was the capitulum or chapter, which was threefold: conventual, 
provincial, and general. On two occasions in the history of the Order the 
last kind was given extraordinary power and called a generalissimum. 
The principal officers dealt with are the conventual and provincial priors 
and the master-general, who are the ordinary superiors, and the vicar and 
visitor, who are occasional or extraordinary officers. 

In the fourth chapter the two questions are answered. Already in the 
first chapter the fact has been made clear that St. Dominic borrowed 
largely from the constitutions of Prémontré, but after the detailed study 
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of the Dominican code in the succeeding chapters the conclusion is arrived 
at that St. Dominic’s method of government marked a revolution in 
monastic legislation. Many Orders had a mode of election similar to that 
of the friar-preachers; ‘ what is new is that St. Dominic made these 
officers responsible to their constituents. The chapters, not the officers, 
were supreme.’ St. Dominic, it is true, died in 1221, seven years before the 
constitutions were collected together in one volume, and of this collection 
the earliest extant copy is dated 1236, but as this collection was made so 
soon after his death, and by men who knew him personally, Mrs. Galbraith 
justly concludes that the earliest version of the Dominican constitutions 
was composed under the immediate influence of the founder, and can be 
called his work. To the second question she answers that there was 
development, but no drastic change, and this development followed 
the lines laid down by St. Dominic, and between 1228 and 1360 any 
tendency on the part of the master-general or other superiors in the 
direction of autocracy was firmly checked by the general and provincial 
chapters. The statement, however, that the master eventually did become 
an autocrat is not substantiated by any facts given, and in the Order at the 
present day no friar would consider the master an autocrat, for the general 
chapter still maintains its old legislative power which cannot be overridden. 

The book concludes with a valuable series of appendixes, the second of 
which contains a complete transcript of a fourteenth-century manuscript 
of the constitutions. 

Considering the vast amount of work involved in producing such a 
volume and the mass of detail it contains, the author seems to have done her 
work with surprising accuracy. There are however some slight errors which 
require notice. Laicus is translated as layman (page 53) when it obviously 
should be rendered lay brother. The master-general mentioned on page 105 
as having resigned in 1311 was Alymer of Piacenza, not Berengar de 
Landorra. Cardinal Kilwardby was bishop of Porto, not Oporto (p. 105). 
On page 203 videbatur is surely a misreading for videbitur, ‘ cum sibi alteri 
videbitur expedire ’, and in iis que . . . videbitur should read in tts que... 
videbuntur as both the 1236 manuscript and the 1886 edition of the con- 
stitutions read. These errors perhaps exist in the manuscript transcribed; 
but the author should in that case have called attention to them as she has 
done in other instances where the manuscript is at fault. 

On page 114 we read, ‘It is important to remember that in practice 
the prior was seldom a member of the convent over which he ruled’. This 
is doubtfully true of the English province, where the majority of the known 
priors between 1221 and 1360 bore names of places in the neighbourhood 
of the convents where they held office. From various sources, principally 
from the numerous articles of the late Father Raymond Palmer in the 
Reliquary between 1877 and 1890, we are able to gather the names of fifty- 
seven priors who governed English houses during the period covered by this 
book. If we exclude the nineteen who governed at Oxford and London, 
convents more or less cosmopolitan, we find that, of the remaining thirty- 
eight, twenty-two were certainly local men, and only half a dozen were 
certainly not local. If we study the names of the hundreds of pre-Reforma- 
tion friars which are available, also through Father Palmer’s industry, we 
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are led to the conclusion that not only were friars professed for a particular 
convent, but that the majority of them dwelt continuously there, and in 
many cases actually pursued their preliminary years of study there. When 
we meet a friar’s name in contemporary records we usually find he bears 
the name of some locality near his convent. These facts seem to contradict 
the author’s theory that a friar rarely spent all his life in one convent. 
Probably the explanation as regards the English province is that it was so 
extensive compared with the compact provinces in Italy and France, for 
each of these countries had more than one, that there was less incentive to 
travel. A study of English Dominican history certainly seems to prove that 
only a small proportion of friars, chiefly university professors or those 
attached to the court, moved about the country to any great extent. 

The statement on page 128 that the master-general and provincials could 
dispense the friars from the law of silence when at meals requires qualifica- 
tion. Silence in the refectory was, and still is, absolute, and no superior 
could dispense from it. At meals taken outside the refectory, or outside the 
convent, the master or provincial could allow speech to all, but the con- 
ventual prior could only give permission to the two sitting next to him. 

The author has not fully solved the difficult question concerning the 
office and jurisdiction of the various superiors who bore the title of vicar, 
and in particular the vicars who governed portions of a province under the 
provincial. One of the problems which faced the Dominican legislators 
towards the middle of the thirteenth century was the multiplication of 
convents in each province. The English province, for example, in 1260 
already possessed forty houses, whilst about fifty more in Scotland and 
Ireland were under English jurisdiction, making it the largest province in 
the Order. These two countries were governed by vicars with the same 
authority as a provincial except when the latter was in the country. 
The vicar of Scotland became entirely independent, in fact a vicarius 
nationis, an office not mentioned by Mrs. Galbraith. As all houses of a 
province had to be visited canonically each year by the provincial, this 
became an intolerable if not an impossible burden. To cope with the 
difficulty the general chapter held at Bologna in 1275 ordained that the 
convents of a large province should be grouped under vicars responsible 
to the provincial ; but this ordinance was withdrawn the very next year, 
and that is the last we hear of these particular vicars. A new solution was 
sought in arranging the convents into visitations, to be visited by friars 
chosen by the provincial or chapter. It is quite likely that, as the author 
suggests on page 161, these visitations had by 1360 become constant ; 
but she has not noticed that in England at least these groups had a superior 
placed over them called a vicar. Such at any rate was the position when 
Raymund of Capua ruled the Order (1379-99), for we know the names of 
those he himself appointed when the English provincialship was vacant in 
1393 and again in 1397. This, however, is some thirty years after the period 
covered in this book ; but the fixed visitations are referred to much earlier 
and seem to have been separate and to a certain extent organic units, a 
fact Mrs. Galbraith seems to deny. 

Her work, however, is a great achievement and is eminently successful 
as an exposition of St. Dominic’s unique legislation, though possibly not 
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enough stress has been laid on the power of dispensation placed in the 
hands of the superiors. St. Dominic made his Rule for men, not men for the 
Rule, and his Rule was made subservient to his great aim, the care of souls, 
with which no Rule or constitution should interfere, but which they should 
rather encourage. WatterR GuMBLEy, 0O.P. 


The Pinchbeck Register, relating to the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, &c. 
Edited by Lord Francis Hervey. 2 vols. (London: Milford, 1925.) 


TuE publication of this register is a large undertaking, for which Lord 
Francis Hervey will receive the thanks of those working upon towns, 
manors, honours, or knights’ fees, no less than those of students of monasti- 
cism. In addition to the full text, the editor, who is himself an authority 
upon the history of Suffolk, has printed as appendixes a number of docu- 
ments from other manuscripts. The book—which in size and binding 
is uniform with the Corolla Sancti Edmundi (1907)—is beautifully, one 
might almost say sumptuously, produced. It is a most valuable addition 
to medieval printed sources. 

Large as these volumes are, they are only a small portion of the avail- 
able material. The Provost of Eton’s list of the Bury registers,’ which, as he 
warns us, is not complete, identifies nearly thirty volumes, mostly sub- 
stantial ones. Some of these are fairly homogeneous and can be classified. 
There are ‘custumals’, like the custumals of Battle Abbey; ‘cus- 
tomaries ’, like those of Westminster and Canterbury; cartularies of the 
normal pattern, belonging to the various obedientiaries, the cellarer, 
sacrist, &c.; and among those of the fifteenth century some, such as the 
two big volumes of Abbot Curteys, that can fairly be called registers, as 
the term is used of a bishop’s register. But the majority are extremely 
miscellaneous compilations, whose writers often combined a genuine 
interest in the past with their practical object of preserving the evidences 
of the abbey’s liberties, powers, and possessions. The largest items are, 
as a rule, the legal proceedings with the town following the tumults or 
disputes of the years 1264, 1292, 1298, 1304, 1327, and 1381, the frequent 
vindications of the liberty of the eight and a half hundreds against king 
and bishop and archbishop alike, details of the fifty-two (odd) knights’ 
fees and of the manorial tenants. But scattered among these are more 
purely historical or antiquarian pieces: short chronicles describing particu- 
larly critical years, histories of the early abbots, of disputes between abbot 
and convent, researches into the history of churches in the town of Bury, 
or of the abbey church itself. In the fourteenth century the making of 
such books became a tradition, and attracted the kind of man who, in 
the days of Taxster and Eversden, would probably have written a chronicle. 
Walter Pinchbeck’s register (begun in 1334 but apparently finished after 
his death *) is a good and early example of these medieval mélanges, and 
it had many imitators. The register of John of Lakenheath, for example, 
compiled a year or two before the Peasants’ Revolt, incorporates large 


* See supra, pp. 259-60. 


* i, 292 (fo. 125 b): ‘ perquisita ad sectam fratris Walteri de Pincebeke Cuius 
Anime propicietur deus Amen.’ . 
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portions of the earlier register, and the very preface, begging the reader 
to attribute his shortcomings to ignorance rather than to malice, is a 
conscious echo of Walter Pinchbeck’s words (i. 57): ‘ Et si dictus frater 
Walterus aliqua de causis prenotatis deficiat, acceptet lector voluntatem 
pro facto et dicat “ anime sue propicietur deus. Amen. Amen.”’ 

The Pinchbeck Register is the first of this great collection to be printed 
in full; but from time to time extracts have been made from it and others. 
Among historians of the abbey, they have been used to best advantage 
by (1) John Battely, whose Antiquitates S. Edmundi Burgi (1745), still 
a most useful book, contains a judicious selection of extracts which show 
an intimate knowledge of many of the registers; and (2) John Gage, in his 
history of Thingoe Hundred (1838) and ‘Chronicle of Jocelin of Brake- 
londe’ (1840). The grasp these writers manifest of the original authorities 
will not be found either in Richard Yates’s history (1802) or in more 
recent books, among which we must include the Memorials of St. Edmunds- 
bury in the Rolls Series, the editor of which failed to grasp their importance 
and thereby missed a great opportunity. Within living memory scholars 
in other fields have become alive to the value of the registers. Among 
those who have borrowed from them are André Réville, Charles Gross, 
Mr. Edgar Powell, Professor H. W. C. Davis, and Miss Nielson; and the 
names sufficiently illustrate the wider ends these registers have been made 
to serve. 

Thus through various channels a good many documents from the 
Bury registers have already got into print. Their selection has been 
rather haphazard, and some of the conclusions based on them could be 
corrected from these volumes alone. The date of the institution of an 
alderman at Bury is a case in point. A large section of the Pinchbeck 
register (i. 53-271) is a record of the placita between the town and the 
monastery ab origine mundi. From a portion only of this evidence Arnold 
drew the conclusion that an alderman was set up as the chief town official 
in 1292, and he was followed in this opinion by Professor Davis.’ The 
municipal history of Bury is a thorny subject that awaits investigation ; 
but without entering into the larger problem, it is at least safe to say that 
this view is erroneous. The document on p. 56, vol. i, in itself proves that 
the alderman was the chief borough official some time before 1264. Attesta- 
tions in another register * take us a step farther back and prove at least 
his existence as early as Abbot Hugh II (1215-29); while if, as seems 
natural from the analogous case of Leicester, he is to be associated with the 
gild merchant mentioned by Jocelin, there was probably an alderman 
as early as the reign of Richard I, though he clearly had not then assumed 
his later importance. 

Apart from the placita, the greater part of the register records the 
services of the various classes of the abbey tenants. Pp. 30-294 of vol. ii 
are occupied with the Iter Salamonis de Roffa, an exhaustive return of the 
tenures of land within the liberty, of which the portion relating to the 
hundred of Blackburn (pp. 198-241) has been printed before, though 
from a different register, in Mr. Edgar Powell’s A Suffolk Hundred in 

Ante, xxiv. 315. 
* Public Record Office, Duchy of Lancaster, Miscellaneous Books, no. 5. 
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1283. The date assigned to this return in the registers is 1286, but accord- 
ing to Mr. Powell it really belongs to the year 1280 or thereabouts, and 
represents ‘ perhaps all that is left to us of the later “‘ Hundred Rolls” 
for Suffolk’. It is specially interesting, Mr. Powell tells us, for the light 
it throws ‘on the occupation and ownership of the free lands’; and 
this interest, it may be expected, will be increased when it can be com- 
pared with a survey of socage lands compiled just a century earlier. This 
is the Kalendar of Abbot Samson, to which Jocelin of Brakelonde refers, 
an edition of which is promised by Professor Stenton.’ 

Of rather later date, though it occurs earlier in the register, is the 
Feoda et servicia Militum tenencium de Honore sancti Edmundi (i. 271-86), 
which can be briefly defined as a highly compressed history of the knights’ 
fees, compiled by an anonymous author in 1300. Besides particulars of 
the various fees, and the payments for castle ward at Norwich, the writer 
of this tract professes to give from ‘an old book’ the enfeofiments of 
Abbot Baldwin (1065-97), ‘ qui omnes fere milites feoffavit’. The extracts 
from this liber feoffamentorum are carefully distinguished by the author 
from the Domesday extracts, which in most cases they very closely 
resemble. In the process of transcription some of them seem to have been 
‘improved ’, not to say inflated ; but it is possible, nevertheless, that we 
have here another remarkable example of survival, analogous to that of 
the Liber Ruber of Durham, which, as Dr. Craster has lately shown, pre- 
serves extracts from the very early Liber Magni Altaris.* It is worth 
noting that there is no mention in this tract of the constabularies into 
which the knights were divided. In other registers there are some curious 
lists of about the year 1200 showing the servitium debitum divided into 
constabularies, each with its constabularius ; and as late as the middle of 
the thirteenth century it was used as a ‘fiscal unit’ for the collection 
of the Norwich ward money. 

The subjects touched on above fill the larger part of the register, 
but there is a great deal of interest besides, including a large number of 
papal bulls and royal charters (some of them, following the scribe, inserted 
twice over), and (as an appendix) the table of contents of the register of 
Abbot Curteys (1429-46). There is none of the Bury registers that so 
much deserves publication as this, unless perhaps, the unpublished part, 
that is to say, the greater part, of the Liber Albus. This suggests—what 
is after all the moral of a publication of this kind—the intimate con- 
nexion of what is printed with the much larger mass which is still in manu- 
script, and perhaps in greater danger than before of being overlooked. 
Future publications might with advantage follow the lines laid down by 
the editor in these volumes. Lord Francis Hervey has here given us a 
sound, full text with a minimum of editorial comment. The transcription 
of the volume has been done by Mr. Alfred Rogers, whose skill as a 
palaeographer is well known to all whom he has helped when working 
in the Cambridge University Library. Mr. Rogers’s ‘ expert industry’ 


: It is preserved in a single manuscript at Cambridge University Library (E. 6006). 
The portion relating to Thingoe Hundred was printed by Gage in his The History and 
Antiquities of Suffolk: Thingoe Hundred (1838). 

* Ante, xl. 519. 
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has resolved a great number of the textual difficulties, but a great many 
inevitably remain: and the only criticism which must be brought 
against the editing of this register is that most of these difficulties 
could have been settled by reference to copies of the same documents 
preserved in the Public Record Office or in other registers, which between 
them contain almost the whole of its contents. 

Lord Francis Hervey has done a great service to historical studies 
by the publication of these volumes, and it is very much to be hoped that, 
in justice to the great labour and money already expended, he will add as 
a third and shorter volume an index, without which the book loses its 
usefulness for many classes of students. This volume, it may be suggested, 
would give still further assistance if it included references to the books 
wherein a certain number of the documents in Pinchbeck’s register have 
already appeared in print. V. H. 


The Anglo-Norman Custumal of Exeter. Edited by J. W. Scnorr. Intro- 
duction by J. W. Scuorr and R. C. Easteriinc. History of Exeter 
Research Group. Monograph no. 2. (London: Milford, 1925.) 


Tue History of Exeter Research Group, we are told, is engaged in the 
collection of material for an adequate history of the city; but as the 
history will of necessity present only conclusions drawn from the material, 
it is felt that a useful purpose will meanwhile be served by the publication 
of the several documents as they are studied. The project is an ambitious 
one. To judge from Dr. Wylie’s Report on the Records of the City of Exeter 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 1916), which is little more than a bird’s-eye view of an 
extraordinarily rich collection, the Research Group has many years of 
labour before it. It is to their credit that so small a portion as the present 
document has been edited with such care and thoroughness. The actual 
custumal consists of sixty-nine short paragraphs written on two internal 
skins of a file of three membranes known as Misc. Roll 2. Miss Bateson * 
assigned to it the date 1282, and quoted twenty-two paragraphs, with 
translations, in the body of her work. Without taking a controversial tone, 
the editors have arrived at a different conclusion. Their arguments, 
together with an examination of the excellent facsimiles, will convince 
students that they are correct in placing the document between the years 
1230 and 1257, and that their text and translations, notably of paragraphs 
30, 38, 59, and 64, are preferable to those of Miss Bateson. As might be 
expected, the document is treated mainly from a philological point of view, 
both in the introduction and appendixes. These portions of the book will 
be very welcome and of value to students, for whom little help exists 
towards the study of Anglo-Norman and Anglo-French texts. Within the 
narrow limits of sixty pages, the editors find room for a discussion of the 
language of the custumal, grammatical remarks, a full alphabetical list of 
verbs, and an exhaustive glossary. 
In the analysis of the document, there are one or two statements which 
require modification. Speaking of criminal jurisdiction (pp. 21-2) the 


1 Borough Customs (1, p. xxvi). 
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editors say that persons suspected of serious crimes, of (possible) homicide 
and robbery, must find manucaptors, and essoin was not permitted them. 
‘The competence of the court seems to be assumed.’ A foot-note adds 
that the citizens claimed their own gallows before itinerant justices in 
1281. It is true that municipal courts during the thirteenth century were 
in some cases competent to release on bail citizens appealed or indicted of 
homicide, for their subsequent trial before itinerant justices, or other 
justices appointed ad hoc. But it is very unlikely that the city court of 
Exeter had any power itself to try and give judgement in homicide, which 
was a plea of the Crown. Until a specific instance is found in the early 
rollsof Exeter, it would be safer to suspend judgement. The claim to gallows 
would indicate only that Exeter had infangenthef and outfangenthef, i. e. the 
right of executing summary justice on thieves caught with the mainour of 
stolen goods upon them ; though the Exeter charters are silent as to any 
such jurisdiction. It was a fairly common privilege, frequently shirked by 
those who possessed it. 

Paragraphs 30 and 38 are considered (p. 22) to refer to the custom of 
foreign attachment. The former provides only for distraint upon a 
foreigner having a fee in the city; the latter lays down that a debtor’s 
fellow countryman may ve distrained for his debt. Miss Bateson describes 
this as ‘ mutual responsibility ’, though her index reference to it is at fault. 
It was analogous to reprisals or withernam. Foreign attachment, on 
the other hand, is accurately described in the White Book of Lincoln? 
Its principle, in its simplest form, was as follows: ‘If A is indebted 
to B, and C is indebted to A, B upon ent-ring a plairt against A may 
attach the debt due from C to A.’ The distinction between the two 
customs isclear. Reprisals, as innumerable entries in the Close Rolls show, 
were a vicious custom destructive of confidence ; foreign attachment was a 
protection to creditors and no injustice to debtors. Exeter used the latter 
custom, but not on the authority of the two rules cited by Mr. Schopp. 
Apart from these points, the book is a scholarly and careful study of 
a body of important customs. A. L Tuomas. 


The Black Book of Winchester. Edited by W. H. B. Brrp, M.A. (Win- 
chester : Warren, 1925.) 


Tue Black Book of Winchester, having been in the British Museum since 
1814 (Add. MS. 6036), is more accessible than similar records the proper 
custodians of which have been more careful of them, but students of 
municipal history will welcome the publication of so important a document 
and congratulate themselves that the task of editing it has fallen into such 
experienced hands. It is satisfactory to hear that the corporation of 
Winchester is bearing part of the cost and that there is some hope of the 
printing of other medieval records which are still in its keeping, though 
we should prefer that precedence were given to the Court and Computus 
Rolls rather than to the charters, all the more important of these being in 
print somewhere or other. The judicial and financial records begin in the 
fourteenth century, for which available information is scanty, while, with 
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a very few exceptions, the most valuable of which is a bailiff’s account of 
1275, those entered in the Black Book cover only the period between 1400 
and 1550. The book is essentially a record of the acts of the city assemblies, 
but it is only from 1513 that it takes on the character of a contemporary 
minute-book, though even here it is far from complete and the entries 
may have been made from rough notes at some distance of time after the 
meetings. The mayors who kept it, and for whose information the selection 
of ordinances and other documents, chiefly of the fifteenth century, which 
constitutes the earlier and larger section of the book, was evidently entered 
up, were not all equally careful in keeping it up to date. 

A few of the many citizens’ meetings whose proceedings are recorded 
are called boroughmoots, the rest common assemblies. The editor and Mr. 
Furley in his recent book, The City Government of Winchester, regard these 
as convertible descriptions. But their dates, as well as a direct statement 
on p. 189, show that the boroughmoot was held only twice a year, shortly 

‘after Easter and Michaelmas respectively,’ and while a special summons 
was required for the assembly there is no evidence of such summons to the 
boroughmoot. The boroughmoots are alternatively described as lawdays, 
and they evidently correspond to the two leets of many other boroughs, in 
which view of frankpledge, &c., were taken. As early as 1423 the borough- 
moot would seem to have been losing its deliberative capacity, to judge by 
the occasional appearance from that date of the heading: ‘ At an assembly 
..- held in the boroughmoot’. After 1452 no action of the latter body is 
recorded in the Black Book. In 1551 its judicial aspect was emphasized by 
the fixing of two of the four quarter sessions of the city justices of the peace 
on the same dates.” 

It is conceivable that the assembly originated as an overflow of the 
boroughmoot, but it is perhaps more probable that it developed out of the 
mayor’s council of twenty-four, as at Coventry. That it was an emanation 
of the morning-speech of the merchant gild, as at Leicester, is unlikely, 
although prima facie such a source might seem possible. For Winchester 
was the mother-city of that rather perplexing group of boroughs, some at 
least of whose choicest privileges conferred by charter were limited to the 
‘ citizens (burgesses) of the gild merchant’, and one of which, Gloucester, 
inscribed on its town seal, c. 1200, the legend: Sigillum burgensium de 
Gylda mercatorum Gloucestrie. 

The case of Winchester itself is not so clear. No example of its 
medieval seal seems to be preserved, and Gross quotes a document of 
1349 which apparently refers to citizens not belonging to the gild.* In the 
fifteenth century, the evidence of the Black Book, though not without its 
difficulties, points to the inclusion of all citizens in the gild. It records (in 
smal] numbers) admissions to the liberty or franchise and also admissions 


* The apparent exception on p. 3, dated 7 January 1404 in the margin, becomes 
normal when the feast of St. Edward is identified with his translation, not his deposi- 
tion. The true date is 11 October 1403. The meeting dated 9 December 1409 in the 
margin on p. 16 took place on 7 April 1410. 

* Mr. Furley was of course wrong in thinking that city quarter sessions were first 
instituted by the Elizabethan charter (op. cit. 136). 

Gild Merchant, I. xviii. 
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to the gild merchant, but the oath is the same in each case, and it has no 
reference to trade but is the usual burgess oath binding those who took 
it to be true to the king and the city, bear all charges and offices, obey the 
mayor and other officers, &c. The case of John Myst ‘ admissus in civem 
et iuratus in Gyldam mercatoriam ’ suggests that ‘ iuratus in franchesiam ’ 
(or ‘ libertati’) was only an alternative way of stating the same process, 
preferred where the new citizen was not a trader, as in the case of the 
recorders of the city. In the ordinances concerning apprentices ‘ franchised 
man ’ and ‘ of the Gild merchant’ are equivalent terms. The root of the 
ambiguity seems to lie in the fact that most members of the citizen body 
had a claim to the freedom by birth or apprenticeship which was merely 
perfected by the oath of the gild. An older conception of citizenship seems 
to be lurking behind the restriction imposed by charter. If the document 
quoted by Gross correctly represents the state of things in 1349, the 
inclusion of all citizens in the merchant gild, which lasted down to 1835, 
must have originated in the last century of the middle ages. But in view of 
the early identity of the burgess and gild communities at Gloucester, which 
he did not realize, and the requirement in many thirteenth-century charters 
of membership of the gild merchant as a condition of the acquisition of the 
franchise by villeins, which he explained away very unsatisfactorily, the 
single piece of evidence that he offers for placing this identity so late at 
Winchester will have to be carefully scrutinized. Ifthe merchant gild had 
been a communitas in communitate so late as 1350, some traces of its 
separate organization must surely have survived until 1400, when the 
Black Book begins. But there are none. Trade regulations are made 
indifferently by boroughmoot and town assembly. And if we go back to the 
thirteenth century the gild is only mentioned in the elaborate Winchester 
custumal in connexion with ‘ drinkings’ where money was raised, to be 
immediately handed over to the city treasurers for general purposes. As 
far as our knowledge extends, the gild was only an aspect of a town 
organization which could be paralleled in boroughs that had no gild 
at all. 

If, as seems likely, the peculiar Winchester type of charter fused town 
and gild together, it is an interesting question whether this was due to 
deliberate royal policy. It certainly averted that rivalry of gild and town 
organization which disturbed Winchester’s neighbour, Southampton, in the 
thirteenth century. 

As the property qualification for the gild in the thirteenth century was 
as high as £4, the city constitution was oligarchic from the outset, and it did 
not tend to become less so. From 1467 to 1551 the names of those present 
at common assemblies are given in seventeen cases. Only twice did they 
exceed fifty, and the average was thirty-six. How many in each case were 
members of the mayor’s council of twenty-four and how many represented 
the ‘commons ’, it is impossible to say, as the lists draw no line. The 
average attendance would have been still lower, had the ordinance of 1456 
reducing the twenty-four to sixteen and associating with them a common 
council of eighteen proved lasting. It is possible that a larger common 
council was fixed upon, but it is not likely, for the Elizabethan charter 
recognized only the twenty-four who thus, by a curious turn of fortune’s 
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wheel, came to be regarded as the popular element in the town council and 
were known as the ‘commonty’. This was possible because in the meantime 
a new and smaller mayor’s council had grown out of the twenty-four. These 
were the six aldermen, originally merely ward officers, four of whom from 
1442 were associated with the mayor as justices of the peace and of 
oyer and terminer for the city. A certain ambiguity in the use of the terms 
‘ mayor’s brethren ’ and ‘ the bench’ in the latter part of the Black Book 
probably reflects this new development. In the result, the governing body 
of Winchester remained one of the closest of English municipal corporations 
down to 1835. The decay of the prosperous woollen manufactures of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries doubtless contributed to the dis- 
appearance of the ‘ commons’ of the medieval assemblies. In 1832 there 
were only sixty-seven freemen, probably not much more than a fourth 
of the number who enjoyed the franchise five centuries before. 

Mr. Bird has edited his text with the most conscientious care, indicating 
in the introduction and notes the minutest peculiarities of the manuscript. 
It is difficult to avoid slips in the conversion of medieval dates, but apart 
from those already noted, we have found only one other. July 25 on 
p- 22 (margin) should be July 24. The subject index deserves special 
commendation. James Tair. 


Luis de Leon (A Study of the Spanish Renaissance). By Ausrey F. G. Bett. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1925.) 


Mr. Bett has supplied a need, a life of Fray Luis de Leon. It comes at a 
time when there is satisfactory material forthcoming. Mr. Bell himself pays 
tribute to the untiring industry and unfailing insight and ability ‘ of the 
distinguished Augustinian writer, Fray Gregorio de Santiago Vela’. In the 
Revue Hispanique in 1923 appeared the bibliography of Luis de Leon’s 
works, running over 100 pages, written by the French critic, M. Adolphe 
Coster. Mr. Bell has provided two bibliographies, one general, a quite 
extensive and useful list of works on the period, and also a list of works 
referring specially to Luis de Leon. Further, Mr. Bell provides a working 
list of the scholar’s works and includes an excellent chronological table, 
with parallel columns for contemporary literature and for contemporary 
events, year by year from 1500 to 1600, for which students will be grateful. 
Lastly, there is an index of names. 

This work may be regarded as the filling out, in detailed survey, of the 
late Professor James Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Fray Luis de Leon, a Biogra- 
phical Fragment, volume 1, Hispanic Notes and Monographs Series (Oxford, 
1921). One feels that Mr. Bell’s book would have been warmly welcomed 
by that great Spanish scholar, as supplementing his ‘fragment’. The 
author takes the occasion to write a summarized history of the culture and 
religion of the times in the two chapters on ‘ Spain and the Renaissance ’ 
and ‘ Spain and the Reformation’. He presents an attractive and scholarly 
account of the university of Salamanca, and places at the head of his 
chapter Samuel Johnson’s words: ‘I love the University of Salamanca.’ 
Mr. Bell quotes interestingly from the Italian who almost ranks as 
a Spaniard by his obsession in Spanish historical interests, Pietro Martyr 
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d’Anghiera, the account he gives of lecturing at Salamanca on the second 
satire of Juvenal, at the invitation of Lucio Marineo. 
The lecture had been publicly announced by the crier. It was a Thursday, the day of 
the week on which the schools were closed, and as a result such a crowd of students 
assembled that it was almost impossible for the lecturer to force a way into the schools. 
Even doctors armed themselves with staves and whips in order to assist the bedel, and 
advanced slowly with shouts and threats and blows. Men fainted, caps were lost, 
dresses torn. The lecturer was carried in over the heads of the crowd. 

Peter Martyr’s letters are in great need of editing and bringing forward 
again, whatever theory is held with regard to them. 

Luis de Leon was born in 1527 and died in 1591. His life, therefore, 
coincides with a most varied and important period of Spanish literary and 
historical activities. The three chapters entitled ‘ Professor at Salamanca ’ 
(1560-72), ‘In the Cells of the Inquisition’, and ‘Portus Quietus’ are 
supplied with a scholarly background of knowledge, gathered from 
original sources, from intermediate and recent writings, and all unite in 
producing a Spanish atmosphere of great value in the present sparseness of 
English investigation into historical Spanish subjects. Mr. Bell presents, 
in an Appendix, about twenty pages of the lyrics of Luis de Leon trans- 
lated into English, delightfully rendered. He writes critical accounts of 
Luis de Leon as a poet, and remarks how he bore the hall-mark of the 
renaissance, ‘the combination of scientific curiosity with artistic instinct’. 
And of course he manifests a Spanish aspect of the renaissance in that 
the avowed and enthusiastic spirit of his poetry is Christian, and not 
pagan. As prose writer, Luis de Leon brought much care to the exposition 
of the Scriptures, like Erasmus, but is particularly distinguished for his 
commentary on the ‘Song of Songs’. Mr. Bell notes that his popular 
work ‘La Perfecta Casada’ no doubt owed something to Vives’s De 
Institutione Christianae Feminae, as indeed did Erasmus’s De Matrimonio 
Christiano. Mr. Bell devotes a chapter to Luis de Leon as a political 
thinker, and shows points of contact and comparison with Philip II. He 
gives a careful analysis of Luis’s character and ideas. He tells us that 
in writing the book he aimed at showing the many-sidedness of Luis. But 
he recognizes that to give ‘an adequate account of Luis de Leon as a 
theologian and as a philosopher would require a theologian and a philo- 
sopher and another volume’. Mr. Bell contents himself (certainly a high 
ideal of his task) with attempting ‘to inspire a few readers with a more 
living interest in a man who was all fire and energy, a Castilian blend of 
Milton, Wordsworth, and Savonarola, in one of the most fascinating 
periods of art and literature : sixteenth-century Spain’, and it is no slight 
reward to have brought his valuable material so attractively before English 
students. Foster Watson. 


The Early History of the Coldstream Guards. By G. Davies. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1925.) 


Ir is fitting that the Coldstream Guards, who have, as Mr. John Fortescue 
points out in his Introduction to this book, the peculiar distinction of being 
the sole surviving representatives of the first highly trained and highly 
disciplined British army, should possess a full and in a sense isolated 
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account of their origin and earliest services. Such an account is given in 
Mr. Davies’s book, which was inspired by Mr. C. H. Wilkinson of Worcester 
College, Oxford, who drew his own inspiration for it through service with 
the regiment during the late war. 

In addition to the printed authorities for the period, such as Sprigge’s 
Anglia Rediviva, the Journals of the house of commons and the house of 
lords, Rushworth’s Historical Collections, Baillie’s Letters and Journals, 
Cromwell’s dispatches, and the Life of General Monck, Duke of Albemarle, 
by his chaplain, Thomas Gumble, Mr. Davies has been at pains to consult 
the papers of Sir William Clarke, who was, first, assistant-secretary to the 
army council in England, and then, after 1650, secretary to successive 
commanders-in-chief in Scotland until 1660. These papers are in the 
library of Worcester College, given by Sir William Clarke’s son. They 
have been already extensively used, and a great number of them edited, 
by Sir Charles Firth. Mr. Davies has, however, utilized those which remain 
unprinted, and he claims to have been furnished with a considerable amount 
of information, particularly from the order books of Lilburne (not the 
famous Leveller but his brother Robert) and of Monck. The Clarke 
papers are indispensable for an understanding of the importance and 
influence of the army in its relation to the political and religious history of 
the period, especially after the close of the first civil war. Mr. Davies has 
naturally devoted a considerable portion of his book to an analysis and 
description of the part played not only by the officers but also by the rank 
and file in the political events which led up to and followed upon the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. In this connexion his study of the 
unprinted papers does not appear to affect or add to the picture given by 
Sir Charles Firth, notably in his Cromwell’s Army. Nor, although he gives 
a very detailed and interesting account of the actions, has Mr. Davies been 
able to elucidate for us the underlying motives of that cautious, reserved, 
and most remarkable man, George Monck, during the year 1660. It is in its 
account of the routine of the regiment and of the life of the soldiers, 
particularly when stationed in Scotland, that the chief interest of this 
present book lies. 

During the civil war regiments were called by the name of their colonels. 
In 1650 five companies from each of two regiments, Hesilrige’s and 
Fenwick’s, both originating in Waller’s of Cromwell’s New Model of 1645, 
were joined together and became Monck’s regiment of foot. From this 
regiment the Coldstream Guards descend in a direct line. It was not a raw 
regiment. It was composed of tried soldiers, seasoned and, over politics 
and religion and sometimes pay, troublesome troops. Scotland was, under 
the Commonwealth, a better place for discipline than England, and 
Monck was par excellence a disciplinarian. It was possibly no more than 
a soldier’s sense of discipline and order which urged him to march south- 
wards in 1660. The campaign entered upon in 1650 left little time for 
politics or religion. Monck’s regiment was given the heaviest share—an 
attack in the centre upon Leslie—at the battle of Dunbar. In the following 
year Cromwell left Monck to complete the conquest north of the Tweed, a 
task practically finished in the Lowlands by the successful assault on 
Dundee and secured by the ‘ crowning mercy ’ at Worcester. A successful 
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campaign in the Highlands in 1654, so severe in hardships that ‘ nothing 
but invincible patience and resolution could have endured it ’, left Monck’s 
force an army of occupation. 

There was no further fighting, but there was no life of ease. Forts had 
to be built to keep the country in subjection, and the garrison duty of these, 
especially at Inverlochy and in the Orkneys, was a dreaded monotony. 
Police duties were carried out, and officers acted as justices of the peace. 
There is little doubt that order was well kept in the Highlands, but it was 
kept only by force, and the hostility of the Scots towards the English 
invaders increased in bitterness : ‘ They have a naturall antipathy against 
us,’ complains Lilburne. The soldiers, therefore, lived like aliens and were 
driven upon themselves for amusements, distractions, and society. 
Marriage between ‘ English lads and Scotch lasses’ was apparently pro- 
hibited and unions of a less permanent character were punished with 
extreme severity. The situation was aggravated by the discomfort of 
billets, the poorness of the rations, and a continual arrear of pay. On 
political discussion and the discontent flowing from it Monck kept a firm 
hand. During the protectorate of Richard he wrote to Thurloe, ‘ As for 
the forces here, the army was never quieter . . . for I have given them 
command nott to meddle with petitioning businesse, nor state businesse ’. 

The force ready to Monck’s hand, when in the late autumn of 1659 he 
made up his mind to intervene in England on the side of the authority of 
parliament, was one on which he could with confidence rely, troops seasoned 
and disciplined and, after their purging of those officers who would not 
consent to his resolve—his own regiment of foot lost five company com- 
manders, five lieutenants, an ensign, and, as well, several non-commissioned 
officers—knit together by a loyalty to live and die with their general. It 
was in the early morning of 8 December when Monck entered the ‘ poor 
town . . . called Coldstream ’ which ‘ hath given title to a small compary of 
men whom God made the instrument of great things; and though poor, 
yet honest as ever corrupt nature produced into the world, by the no dis- 
honourable name of Coldstreamers’. Eight weeks later the Coldstreamers 
were marching through Chancery Lane to Whitehall, ‘ the foot . . . the like- 
liest men that I ever saw. . . . All the Officers have red and white favours in 
their hats, and his trumpeters and footboys a red livery, laced with silver 
lace.’ During the next uncertain and agitating weeks Monck never lost 
his hold upon his men, and the restoration of Charles II was brought about, 
as Evelyn noted in his diary, ‘ without one drop of blood shed, and by that 
very army which rebelled against him ’. 

Yet it was an accident which linked up the New Model of Cromwell 
with the Coldstream Guards of to-day. Parliament voted supplies at once 
for disbanding all the military forces in existence, but a few turbulent 
Fifth Monarchy men in London still kept a regiment in being. On 
Valentine’s day 1661, the Lord-General’s Regiment of Foot Guards, soon 
to adopt the name Coldstreamers, was ‘ Advanced to his Majestie’s Service 
as an Extraordinary Guard to his Royal Person ’. 

Mr. Davies’s book is a fine tribute to the regiment whose earliest 
records he has pieced together with great care in method-and with much 
vividness in effect. P. C. VeLiacorr. 
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Private Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel Pepys, 1679- 
1703. Edited by J. R. Tanner. (London: Bell, 1926.) 


Dr. TANNER has crowned his long series of contributions to Pepys literature 
by this definitive edition of correspondence, of which a small portion only 
had before been printed, in bowdlerized form, by Smith and Braybrooke. 
The present collection from the Pepys-Cockerell papers comprises 530 
documents ; of these only fifteen date from before the Revolution, and no 
less than 367 from the three years 1699-1701. Over 200 deal with a grand 
tour performed by John Jackson, the diarist’s tedious though worthy 
nephew, through whom the papers came to the Cockerells. Their interest 
is therefore uneven, and the Jackson section almost valueless to political 
history, but there remains a residuum of pure Pepysian gold, besides some 
few useful historical side-lights. 

A Pepys living on barley-water at Clapham cannot have the same 
sanguine vitality as the Restoration man-about-town ; he is old, ailing, 
and reminiscent, and bemoans gloomily with Evelyn the age of iron and 
perjury which they cannot hope to survive. His correspondents were 
mostly adherents of the Stuarts, non-jurors, or antiquarians, but though 
vitality has departed, the old curiousness and virtuosity, the same passion 
for the Navy, throw a beam of light on this rather faded correspondence 
with Evelyn, Clarendon, Charlett, Wallis, or George Hickes. There 
is useful information on his first retirement from the admiralty, on Evelyn’s 
projected history of the Dutch war, on the Houblon family, and the 
jubilee of 1700. The political news is incidental ; Evelyn has an interesting 
passage about Clifford and Danby; we learn that Harley’s house in York 
Buildings was taken over from Pepys. The account of James II’s last 
night at Whitehall, by a page-in-waiting, supports in substance, while 
reinforcing in a few details, previous accounts by Burnet and Ailesbury. In 
short, it is not historical weight that will keep this correspondence alive, 
but the last view of a figure memorable in literature. 

For the future second edition, which is thus assured, note should be 
made of some points in the one under review. A book which will always 
command a large general audience requires notes, of a character which 
Dr. Tanner supplies admirably here; though the value of ‘see D. N. B.’ is 
questionable. But there are some mistakes, and some far-fetched identi- 
fications. It is not ‘a new biographical fact’ that Pepys was imprisoned 
in 1689 ; the warrant of the 4th May is printed in the Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers for 1689-90. Vernon was not sole secretary from July 1700 
till January 1702; Jersey’s vacancy was filled by Hedges. The warden of 
All Souls was Leopold, not Lawrence, Finch (i. 171). The earl of Pem- 
broke whose latinity was in question (i. 38 and 112) was not Shakespeare's 
contemporary, surely, but Pepys’s,—* Long Tom’ Pembroke, who was on 
the admiralty board and president of the Royal Society. Dr. Wallis’s 
approbation, in October 1700 (ii. 82), of a ‘late Lord Ch. Somers’ would 
not naturally refer to a supposed ‘ Lord Charles Somerset ’ but to the ex- 
chancellor. When Pepys wishes to glean information about the history 
of birds’ nests from ‘ our learned Sylvester ’, he means Evelyn, the author of 
Sylva (whom ke has referred to five lines above), and not a nonconformist 
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divine named Sylvester. When a Katharine Harbord calls Orford her 
brother, it seems unnecessary to drag in a Katharine Herbert, who was 
Orford’s cousin ; a niece of Orford, a Mrs. Harbord, married Sir Rowland 
Gwynn in 1703. K. G. 


A History of English Law. By W. 8S. Hotpswortu. Vols. vii, viii. 
(London: Methuen, 1925.) 


THESE two volumes are a continuation of Dr. Holdsworth’s historical 
account of the common law and its rivals in the period from 1485 to 1700. 
In volumes iv, v, and vi, he deals with the sources and general develop- 
ment of the law; in the present volumes (vii and viii) he is concerned 
with the rules of the several branches of the law. The seventh volume is 
devoted entirely to the law of property—treal property, chattels real, and 
chattels personal ; while the eighth volume embodies the law of obligations, 
contractual and delictual, mercantile law, and criminal law. In the ninth 
volume the learned author proposes to consider the history of the law of 
status, evidence, procedure, and pleading. Volumes vii-ix will thus 
constitute a complete historical survey of English legal doctrine from 1485 
to 1700. 

The reader should observe, however, that in the two present volumes 
(vii and viii) the history of many of the subject-matters is brought down 
to the nineteenth century. In this way the author has completed the 
history of the land law, the action of trover and conversion, the ownership 
and possession of chattels, the doctrine of consideration, much of the 
criminal law and the law of tort, and the law of procedure and pleading. 
Even with the completion of the ninth volume certain parts of legal 
doctrine will be left unfinished because their development belongs 
essentially to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and not to the 
period from 1485 to 1700. These topics are mercantile and maritime law, 
some parts of the law of contract and tort, the law of evidence, equity, 
international law, and ecclesiastical law. If Dr. Holdsworth finds oppor- 
tunity to write the history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, he 
hopes to deal with these topics. Since readers continually gain profit, both 
in learning and in inspiration, from the existing volumes of the History 
of English Law, they will be the first to give every encouragement to 
Dr. Holdsworth to bring his great work down to the present day. 

Dr. Holdsworth’s seventh volume is of far greater interest to legal 
students and scholars than it is to the historian of social, economic, or 
political development. It is of far greater interest to lawyers than it is to 
laymen because lawyers start their reading of it with some grounding in the 
complexities of the modern law and because they are able, in consequence, 
more easily to immerse their minds in the technical learning of such sub- 
jects as ‘seisin, possession, and ownership’ (pp. 23-81), ‘executory interests’ 
(pp. 116-49), ‘ the rules against perpetuities ’ (pp. 193-238), ‘ incorporeal 
things’ (pp. 312-52), ‘trover and conversion’ (pp. 402-47), and ‘ choses 
in action’ (pp. 515-44). Social, economic, and political history lies, 

* however, behind this stiff learning upon which Dr. Holdsworth discourses. 
1 Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation, v. 338. 
VOL. XLI.—NO. CLXIII. Gg 
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In the future no serious writer on the history of England from 1485 to the 
present day, whatever may be his own particular branch or department of 
that history, can afford to neglect Dr. Holdsworth’s volume on property 
law. Even if he be not greatly enamoured of the subject-matter at first, 
he may find that his interest will increase ; and, in any event, the history 
of the law of property will give him many side-lights on the general history 
of the times. 

To the economic historian Dr. Holdsworth’s eighth volume will be of 
special interest ; for in this volume he devotes one long chapter to the law 
merchant (pp. 99-300). He deals at first with commercial law (pp. 99-245), 
and considers the subjects of usury and the usury laws (pp. 100-13), 
negotiable instruments (pp. 113-76), banking (pp. 177-92), commercial 
societies (pp. 192-222), agency (pp. 222-9), and bankruptcy (pp. 229-45) ; 
while in the remaining portions of the chapter he gives the history of 
maritime law (pp. 245-72) and insurance (pp. 273-300). Throughout 
this whole chapter Dr. Holdsworth considers the English development of 
modern times in its relation to the law merchant of the middle ages ; and 
he also traces the influence of continental law on the law of England. 
In the chapter on contract and quasi-contract (pp. 1-98) Dr. Holdsworth 
presents us with a very valuable historical account of the doctrine of con- 
sideration (pp. 2-48), and he also deals adequately with most of the other 
topios ; but it will be a matter of regret to the reader that the author has 
been obliged to compress the interesting subject of quasi-contract into ten 
pages (pp. 88-98). The final chapter in the volume—the chapter dealing 
with crime and tort (pp. 301-482)—includes sections on Gonstructive 
treason and other cognate offences (pp. 307-33), the legal doctrines 
resulting from the laws against religious nonconformity (pp. 402-20), and 
the principles of criminal and civil liability (pp. 433-82). This final 
chapter in the volume will thus appeal to a wide circle of readers. Historians 
of the church and of religion will be interested in the author’s account of the 
disappearance of medieval ideas after the Reformation (pp. 402-5), of 
the relation between law and religion in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (pp. 406-10), of the new situation created by the repeal of 
the laws against religious nonconformity (pp. 410-14), and of the effect 
of this new situation on legal doctrine (pp. 414-17). To the jurist the 
pages which Dr. Holdsworth devotes to the history of the principles of 
liability, both criminal (pp. 433-46) and civil (pp. 446-82), are most 
enlightening. Incidentally these pages indicate conclusively that it is 
impossible to study the concepts of jurisprudence without due regard to 
historical development. 

The publication of this instalment of Dr. Holdsworth’s monumental 
work on the history of the laws of England is matter for congratulation. 
Not only has the learned author brought his great project one stage nearer 
to complete accomplishment, but the world of legal and historical readers is 
now in the possession of a considerable part of the doctrinal history of 
English law in modern times. On many points of interest and importance 
the present instalment is our only source of information. Fortunately it 
is a source of information upon which we may rely with full confidence. 

H. D. Haze tine. 
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Four Centuries of Modern Iraq. By Stephen Hemsley Longrigg. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1925.) 


Ir is a great pleasure to a reviewer to welcome a book which handles for 
the first time a topic of great historical interest, and which is likely to 
acquire the status of a standard work. In narrating the story of Iraq from 
the time of the Ottoman conquest to the close of the nineteenth century 
Mr. Longrigg has practically no predecessors; for, of the voluminous 
histories of Turkey, Hammer’s closes before the nineteenth century is 
reached, and Zinkeisen’s extends only to its early years; and neither of 
these historians pays close attention to Iraq, which is even excluded from 
the scope of Zinkeisen’s admirable treatise, since it claims to deal only with 
the history of the Ottoman empire in Europe. Mr. Longrigg has pieced 
together his material from manuscripts and printed books in the Islamic 
languages (many of them rare) and from the reports of European travellers, 
which are scanty for the earlier period, but become more copious for the 
later centuries. His experience as an administrator in these regions has 
given him an insight into the problems of government which the study of 
books could not furnish; his judgements both of men and things are 
unusually sober and unbiased; and his style is both attractive and 
impressive. His book therefore deserves a warm welcome. 

The want of coherence between the constituent parts of the Ottoman 
empire is notorious in the cases of Egypt and north Africa, but has been 
less commonly realized in that of Iraq, which till recent times was remote 
from European politics. On the other hand, it formed the natural battle- 
ground for Turks and Persians, whose sectarian differences rendered the 
continuance of friendly relations difficult. The connexion of Iraq with the 
metropolis was in consequence never quite as loose as that of Egypt and 
north Africa, though the history of all three is similar in many respects. 
It is largely a repetition of what happened in the time of the Abbasid cali- 
phate, when province after province was seized by some usurper, whom the 
central power found it prudent to recognize, hoping to receive tribute in 
return for official recognition. Such usurpers aimed at founding dynasties, 
which rarely lasted as many as three generations. Mr. Longrigg’s book 
contains the annals of not a few usurpers of this type. The problem of 
government in Iraq was, as he repeatedly emphasizes, complicated by the 
fact that the population consisted largely of tribes who regarded all govern- 
ment with suspicion and aversion. The Turkish statesmen before Midhat’s 
time did not even face the problem of making government palatable to 
them. 

The retention of provinces whose populations had no loyalty to the 
central power was before the inventions of railway and telegraph a matter 
of extreme difficulty; the Turkish expedient was frequent change of 
viceroys. Thirty-seven pashas were sent to the Baghdad ayalat in the 
first sixty-five years of Turkish rule; forty-eight held sway in Mosul 
between 1638 and 1700. Since these ‘pashas were not economists, and at 
least in many cases anxious to secure their private fortunes, the tax-paying 
population suffered extremely, without profit to the imperial treasury. 
By the eighteenth century a Mamluk dynasty had established itself, 
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similar to those which obtained power in Egypt and India, and the terms 
of office of the governors became sufficiently long to enable the country to 
recover a certain degree of prosperity. The words in which Mr. Longrigg 
describes the rule of Sulaiman Abu Lailah, a scion of this dynasty, are worth 
quoting (p. 169): ‘Under him we may see Turkish rule at its best—a 
skilful, vigorous opportunism, well informed of conditions, well executed 
within limits, gaining limited and immediate ends, rather cunning than wise. 
It lacked ideals, save the vaguest that Islam and humanity could prompt ; 
it lacked knowledge and theory ; it abounded in follies, abuses, injustices ; 
yet it met each problem with a suitable expedient, and gained the applause 
of the moment without thought for the longer morrow.’ 

As might be expected, this model provincial governor ‘ sent no revenue 
to his master ’. A later Mamluk ruler, Sulaiman Pasha the Great, sent large 
sums to aid his sovereign in his foreign wars. 

Great interest attaches to the notices of English intervention in Iraq 
affairs in view of the unforeseen results of the late war. They commenced 
with the modest operations of the East India Company, which had to face 
Portuguese, French, and Dutch rivalry. In 1755 an agent was appointed 
in Baghdad; in 1779 the governorship of Sulaiman Pasha was secured 
through the offices of the British agent Latouche. ‘ He repaid the debt 
by twenty years of complete favour and frank utilization of the services ’ of 
the Company. In 1798 a permanent British resident was appointed in 
Baghdad, on whom the powers of a consulate were conferred in 1802. The 
British resident, representing the now mighty British empire of India, 
became the second person in Baghdad ; his assertion of European rights 
emphasized the anachronism of Mamluk rule and led to its collapse and the 
resumption of Ottoman sovereignty. 

The two final chapters in which no authorities are cited are crammed full 
of facts. Justice is done to the reforms of Sultan Mahmud II, far more 
than in Engelhardt’s classical Turquie et la Tanzimat, which leaves the im- 
pression that the reforms introduced by that vigorous ruler were quite in- 
effective. The plans and performance of Midhat Pasha are more clearly 
explained and more equitably appreciated than in numerous European 
works devoted to that personage. 

Mr. Longrigg’s work is therefore one of the most instructive that have 
appeared on recent Oriental history, and we shall hope for much more from 
the same pen. Such criticism as it invites concerns not Mr. Longrigg, but 
the corrector of the press, who has left meditation (p. 254, 1. 15) where 
mediation is meant, scism (p. 199, 1. 14), opposite councils (p. 269, 1. 3) for 
counsels, divided councils and demoralization (p. 271, 1. 2), Geuzliki (p. 283, 
l. 12 a.f.) for Geuzlikli, correctly written elsewhere. Whether the form 
Silvatorek (p. 35, 1. 4 from end, and Index) is a legitimate variant or a 
misprint or a mistake for the Sitvatorok of Hammer, Zinkeisen, and Creasy, 
and the Tsitvatorok of Dr. Jorga may be questioned. 

D. 8. MarGo.iouTs. 
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Actes et Documents pour servir & l Histoire de VOccupation Frangaise de 
Malte pendant les Années 1798-1800. Par Hanntpat P. Sciciuna. 
2e édition (Malta : Imprimerie ‘ Empire ’, Valetta, 1923). 


Tue librarian of the National Library has done good service to the history 
of Malta by making this most useful collection of documents. The history 
of Malta is not nearly so well known as it should be, and perhaps least well 
known is that part of it which belongs to the period when the island came 
definitely into connexion with England and ultimately under her control. 
Napoleon, in so many things the anticipator of modern statesmanship, 
saw the importance of the island as no one had seen it since the later 
middle ages. The government of the knights, though it does not wholly 
deserve the censures which have been passed upon it, had certainly, by the 
end of theeighteenth century, become effete. As for the Emperor Paul, when 
that nominis umbra appeared on the scene, he was less than a negligible 
quantity. 

But the time of the French occupation was, as everywhere else, 
a time of stir, and originality, and new life. Two years of vigorous action 
began with Bonaparte’s capture of the island on 25 Prairial an. vi and 
ended on 18 Fructidor an. viii—13 June 1798 to 5 September 1800. The 
documents which Signor Scicluna has printed in this second edition of his 
valuable book (we have not seen the first, and we do not know how many 
more volumes are to appear) are concerned with the celebrations of the 
14th July 1798; and the greater part have never been before in print. 
They come from the archives of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
(Public Registers) and those of the Crown advocate. Napoleon gave the 
island a constitution, abolished serfdom, created a volunteer force and a 
national guard, organized administration, law, finance, education: all 
this in eight days. Malta is a palmary illustration of his rapidity of action 
and his brilliancy of insight. Politically his action was almost entirely 
wise : religiously, less so. It was the introduction of Jews into the island, 
and the freedom promised to all religions, which aroused the animosity of 
the strong catholic party in Malta, the survival of the age-long power of the 
military-monastic orders. For the most part the French officials were 
well chosen and did their work well: notably General de Vaubois, whose 
speech, which Signor Scicluna quotes (pp. 23-5), has the true Bonaparte 
ting, though with more reality behind it than generally belonged to 
Napoleon’s proclamations. The collection is as interesting as it is valuable ; 
the letters showing Napoleon’s personal concern in the settlement of the 
island are characteristic. Of special importance are those concerned with 
the very difficult religious problems, e.g. the orders checking Latin 
encroachments on Greek churches, the prohibition of payments for the 
administration of the sacraments and of appeal to the Pope. In Malta 
the Revolution had ceased its animosity to religion—Napoleon had the 
future Concordat already in his mind. He wrote to the bishop of Malta: 
Je ne connais pas de caractére plus respectable, et plus digne de vénération des 
hommes, qu’un prétre qui, plein du véritable esprit de l’Evangile, est persuadé que 
ses devoirs luiordonnent de préter obéissance au pouvoir temporel et de maintenir la 
paix, la tranquillité et l’union parmi les ouailles.’ i 
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But the clergy suspected the cloven hoof: the 14th of July had a 
suspicion of the Feast of Reason as well as of the destruction of the 
Bastille about it; and the appointment of Canon Caruana to the com- 
mission of government (he lived to become bishop in 1831) did not 
placate the ecclesiastical interests. For the ‘incident facheux de Citta 
Vecchia ’ we must wait for another volume. Signor Scicluna, meanwhile, 
is most heartily to be thanked for his extremely useful and important 
addition to our detailed knowledge of the Napoleonic period. The book is 
excellently illustrated, has a very good index, and the editing is worthy of 
the highest praise. W. H. Horton. 


Histoire de Lorraine. Tome iii, De 1789 &@ 1919. Tome iv, Index. Par 
Robert Parisot. (Paris: Picard, 1924.) 


Bibliographie Lorraine. 1 Jan. 1922—31 Dec. 1923. (Nancy: Berger- 
Levrault, 1925.) 


M. Parisort has now completed his history of Lorraine, the first two volumes 
of which have been noticed in previous years." There is no French province 
which shows greater interest in its own history than Lorraine, and the 
university of Nancy stimulates this study by publishing each year a com- 
plete bibliography. In a region which for centuries has been tormented by 
Franco-German rivalry it is natural that the latest attempt to solve this 
eternal problem, the treaty of Versailles, should be the subject of much 
historical and pseudo-historical study. Even M. Parisot loses something 
of his impartiality when writing of the peace of 1919, and-the special 
obliquity of England in the following years. He thinks that ‘le docteur 
Clemenceau, le procureur Lloyd Georges, le professeur de droit Wilson ’, 
had not sufficient historical knowledge for their task, and that the best 
solution would have been to grant autonomy to the Prussianized countries 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and to annex the pays de la Sarre to France. 
Similarly, M. Aulard has argued that this region should be French, as a 
reward for the work done by the French from 1794 to 1814. Both these 
distinguished historians may find a correction of their views in an article by 
M. Jean de Pange analysed in the Bibliographie (p. 125). The ‘ 113,000 
Prussiens authentiques ’ who to-day people Sarrebruck could not be over- 
looked by the treaty makers at Versailles. 

M. Perisot’s method is to give a brief statement of national history and 
to make this the background for a detailed summary of events and changes 
in Lorraine. It is this which gives his book a general as well as a local 
interest, and the account of the Revolution, showing step by step the effects 
of the changes and edicts of Paris on the social and economic life of the 
province, is an illuminating commentary on the whole movement. It is 
noteworthy how early the abstentions from voting begin in Lorraine— 
from November 1790 the electors show their apathy or their fear. Ac- 
cording to M. Parisot’s figures Moselle must be added to the nineteen 
departments, named by M. Aulard, which formally rejected the decree of 
two-thirds in the plebiscite of 1795. In 1793 and 1794 Lorraine furnished 
a large number of victims, condemned by the local criminal tribunals or by 
1 See ante, xxxv. 444; xxxvii. 584. 
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the revolutionary court in Paris. It is interesting to note the actual 
increase in the number of landowners in the two largest departments of 
Lorraine : in Meurthe there were 56,501 owners in 1789 out of a population 
of about 320,000, and 69,743 in 1800 out of a population of 340,000, and 
in Moselle 35,858 out of 326,000 in 1789 and 49,331 out of 356,000 in 1800. 
M. Parisot is severe on the administrative organization which superseded 
the short-lived local governments erected by the constituent assembly. 
L’Ancien Régime ressuscitait ; la province, prise dans les mailles étroites d’un filet, 
se voyait réduite 4 l’impuissance. Ce n’était pas la peine en vérité d’avoir fait la 
Révolution de 89 pour retomber aussi bas! Que dire de nos ancétres, qui acceptérent 
sans protester en 1799 la servitude dont ils s’étaient affranchis dix ans auparavant ? 
Notwithstanding his clear perception of the evils of the Revolution, after 
its happy beginnings, and particularly of the sufferings caused by the civil 
constitution of the clergy and the persecutions it involved, M. Parisot 
says that it was during the Revolution that the inhabitants of Lorraine 
became truly French. He notes also the special attachment of the people to 
both the Napoleons up to the disasters of 1870. He himself attributes the 
invasions of 1814 and 1815 and the loss of the left bank of the Rhine to the 
first emperor, while he blames the Bourbons for the installation of Prussia 
at Sarrebruck, Tréves, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Cologne. They should have 
supported the transfer of Saxony to Prussia, and the erection of a small 
Saxon kingdom on the Rhine. Does M. Parisot really believe that such 
diplomatic arrangements could have prevented the formation of a united 
Germany under the dominance of Prussia ? 

There are many interesting observations on the political history of 
France during the period since 1815. Actual evidence is quoted of the inter- 
ference of prefects in the elections of 1824 and 1827 (pp. 270, 271). They 
bribed, threatened, and manipulated the electoral register. The franchise 
was so restricted that even after 1830 there were only 7,000 electors in the 
four departments. The prefects still intervened in elections, but by cor- 
ruption rather than by intimidation (p. 283). Under the Second Empire 
officials did not scruple to violate the secrecy of the vote and to falsify the 
results (p. 304). Under the third Republic 
La Lorraine attend toujours l’accomplissement des réformes décentralisatrices et 
régionalistes qui mettraient les institutions administratrices en harmonie avec les 
principes républicains et qui affranchiraient la province de la prépondérance de la 
capitale. 

Does this regional ambition and jealousy of Paris exist in other parts of 
France? The prefects still continued to play the part of ‘ courtiers électo- 
raux ’, particularly during the conservative reactions of 1873 and 1877, 
and the ‘ jacobin reaction inaugurated by M. Combes’ in 1902 (p. 331). 
We may judge that the missi of Charlemagne and their descendants are 
an inevitable feature of French political life. 

In his account of Lorraine under German rule from 1871 to 1914 
M. Parisot begins by expressing the view that, if Germany had granted local 
autonomy to the transferred provinces, they would have accommodated 
themselves to a situation like that of Luxembourg from 1839 to 1867. 

The German government, however, preferred a policy of coercion, even 
attempting to stamp out the French language, and the people retaliated by 
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electing ‘ protesting’ deputies, notwithstanding the threats, perquisitions, 
and arrests made by the German officials in the hope of influencing the 
electors. This ‘ heroic period of protest ’ ended in 1890, after the collapse 
of Boulanger had destroyed the hope of a French recovery. It is remarkable 
that all the four deputies elected in that year for Lorraine were ecclesiastics. 
From 1892 onwards German severity was somewhat relaxed, and in 1902 the 
* paragraphe de la dictature "—the clause which submitted the provinces to 
the régime of a state of siege—was at length repealed. Simultaneously the 
anti-clerical policy of M. Combes alienated the Roman catholics of Lorraine, 
and in 1904 the French government actually expelled from France an 
Alsatian deputy who delivered a ‘ Catholic ’ address at Lunéville. Thence- 
forth the majority in the provinces aimed at securing a state constitution 
within the Empire, and in 1911 the Reichstag voted the law which granted 
a representative but not responsible government, and gave some valuable 
political rights, though it did not raise Alsace-Lorraine to the rank of a 
confederate state within the Empire. M. Parisot concludes that in 1914 
the inhabitants of the annexed portions of Lorraine were by no means 
unanimous in their political views, and that while very few Lorrainers were 
rallied to Germany there were many who felt little sympathy with the policy 
of France. 

Full justice is done to the impetus given by German organizing power 
and energy to the industrial progress of Lorraine. The economic statistics 
given in this section of the book are of value. M. Parisot evidently regards 
the increasing transfer of population to the towns as a dangerous feature. 
It is possible that its importance as one of the chief European centres of 
mineral wealth will make Lorraine the unhappy cause of international 
jealousies ‘in the future. M. Parisot’s admirable book not only gives 
all the facts which a Lorrainer may wish to know about his own province ; 
it also throws much light on one of the most constantly recurring causes of 
international strife in western Europe. Wa trorD D. GREEN. 


Idealism and Foreign Policy : A Study of the Relations of Great Britain with 


Germany and France, 1860-1878. By A. A. W. Ramsay. (London : 
Murray, 1925.) 


‘IDEALISM’ is a much-abused word, and hardly ever more so than in the 
title of Miss Ramsay’s interesting monograph. The kernel of the book is a 
study of British foreign policy between 1863 and 1868 based on consider- 
able researches in the foreign office records at the Record Office, especially 
on those connected with the Schleswig-Holstein question. Miss Ramsay 
does not say what proportion of the field she has surveyed, and her references 
to some countries, notably Austria, are not numerous, but she has gathered 
together a number of interesting citations and by means of them has con- 
structed a survey in these chapters which has the merit of clarity and 
energy. 

Unfortunately this detailed study is accompanied by one prefatory and 
three additional chapters, which are not based on the same evidence and 
contain many questionable statements. If Miss Ramsay had confined 
herself to the period which she has studied most closely, and not attempted 
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to generalize beyond her facts, her book would have been a more valuable 
contribution to the history of British foreign policy. 

The period which she has investigated is a complex one, and one in 
which British statesmen do not shine. The diplomacy of Russell and 
Palmerston has long since been condemned as weak and vacillating. Miss 
Ramsay’s shrill chiding gets, however, a little monotonous. Not only 
Russell (* perhaps of all living statesmen the most incapable of the con- 
duct of foreign affairs’) but almost every other diplomatist is written 
of in terms of contempt and scorn. Nor are many foreign diplomatists 
treated with much greater courtesy. Miss Ramsay appears in fact to have 
written her study under the influence of the emotions caused by the late 
war; and, perceiving that if certain things had been done differently in 
this period different results would have accrued, lashes right and left in a 
passion of indignation. 

Miss Ramsay does better work when she elucidates, as she does in her 
central chapters to some extent, the motives of particular actions. But the 
Schleswig-Holstein failure depends in fact on the failure in Poland, and she 
would have been well advised to have discussed a little more fully the 
diplomacy of the year 1863, and in particular the failure of Napoleon’s pro- 
posal for a congress which research seems likely to reveal as more important 
than the historians have hitherto made it. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of her quotations deal with the Scandinavian side of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. How far the British cabinet were influenced in their 
attitude by fear of a Scandinavian control of the Baltic is an interesting 
problem not yet fully explained. 

Few readers are likely in fact to discern much * idealism’ in British 
policy during this period. It was not attachment to principle but weak 
opportunism that caused their blunders. Miss Ramsay by her diligent 
researches in the archives has supplied us with much new material illus- 
trative of this fact. It is probable, however, that the researches which are 
being made in the French archives will emphasize the immense difficulties 
which confronted them in the character of Napoleon’s diplomacy. 

Miss Ramsay’s list of authorities referred to in the notes should have 
been more carefully compiled, noting the volumes and place of publication. 
It may be added that she makes no reference to the relevant chapters in 
the Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy or to any other of the works 
of the late Master of Peterhouse, whose information on some aspects of this 
period was unrivalled. C. K. WesstTEr. 


Russische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Von Professor Dr. JoseF KULISCHER. 
Band I. (Handbuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte, herausg. von Prof. Dr. 
G. Brodnitz.) (Jena: Fischer, 1925.) 


Proressor Kulischer is not a specialist in Russian but in general 
economic history. Of his works, a list of which is prefixed to the present 
volume, hardly any deal with Russia. This has both its advantages 
and its drawbacks. A generation ago Russian history was exclusively 
dominated by men who knew nothing outside it. The historians of this 
school, the best known of whom was Klyuchevsky, are all marked by an 
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invincible provinciality of outlook. In Klyuchevsky himself this defect 
was increased by an equally invincible tendency to generalize on slender or 
no evidence. His generalizations have unfortunately become widely 
accepted by those who have not the time or the power to verify them. The 
younger historians who have specialized on old Russia have avoided the 
‘imaginative’ methods of Klyuchevsky, and have (as in the case of 
Platonov) given masterpieces of concrete descriptive social history, but 
in the wider presentation of the national history they are also handicapped 
by a lack of general historical education. On the other hand, the ‘ wester- 
nizers ’, especially historians of the Marxian type (not all of them orthodox 
Marxians), have done nothing but try to fit the facts of Russian history into 
preconceived schemes that were originally made, chiefly in Germany, with 
no view to, or knowledge of, the history of Russia. Historians of this type 
always appear as intruders in old Russian surroundings, as foreigners, 
something like anthropologists dealing with accounts of savage peoples 
they have never seen. Russian history still awaits an historian who would 
combine a really first-hand and thorough acquaintance with old Russian 
sources, and a general historical culture that might save him from the sins 
of provincialism, and a sufficient openness of mind to do without ready- 
made schemes, or at least to invent his own. 

The present volume covers the period preceding the eighteenth century, 
a period, that is to say, which in language, ideas, and political forms is as 
alien to modern Russia as the middle ages are to modern Europe. It 
is at once evident that Dr. Kulischer is not at home in his subject, as 
Klyuchevsky (for all his defects) was, or Platonov is. He views it 
from the outside and groups the facts conscientiously according to the 
approved rubrics of economic history. His command of the material is 
adequate and conscientious, but it lacks that ‘supererogatory ’ quality 
without which history is at the best only a useful compilation. It is evident 
that the language of old Russian documents is imperfectly familiar to him. 
He understands old Russian terms according to their modern usage, as an 
imperfect medieval historian would give medieval Latin words their 
classical dictionary meaning. His German rendering of old Russian terms 
at times betrays him. Thus he uses the same word Dorf for selo (manor, 
villa) and for derevnya (hamlet, cluster of houses). And no one to whom 
old Russian was a familiar language would translate vorovskoy by diebisch 
(vor in seventeenth-century, and earlier, Russian is not ‘thief’, but 
‘felon’). But on the whole the book is a reliable introduction to the 
economic history of Russia from the ninth to the seventeenth century. 
Dr. Kulischer gives abundant facts and few generalizations, preferring in 
most controversial cases to adopt a non-committal attitude. His training in 
the German school of economic labels is seldom obtrusive, though unfortu- 
nately the last chapter of the volume is devoted to a discussion whether the 
beginnings of capitalistic enterprise in the seventeenth-century Muscovy 
must be styled Friihkapitalismus, or merely Vorkapitalismus. 

On the vexed question of the genesis of the peasant land-commune Dr. 
Kulischer gives a conscientious survey of the various existing theories and 
quotes the few relevant loci of the sources, which however, it would seem, 
are largely irrelevant, for the reason that the Volost of the fifteenth-seven- 
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teenth century, which he silently identifies with the land-commune, was a 
very different and much larger territorial unit. But his conclusions on the 
subject are wisely limited to a docta ignorantia. 

Much might be said against the arrangement of the material in the book. 
It is too ‘ systematic ’ and insufficiently historical. Dr. Kulischer does not 
sufficiently distinguish between various periods. Of the three parts of 
the book the second covers the very long period from the late eleventh to 
the late fifteenth century, and in the ‘ systematic’ survey of these five 
centuries facts of widely different times are quoted indiscriminately. The 
essential difference between the early part of that period with its centre in 
Kiev, and the later part with its centre in Novgorod and the Suzdal 
principalities, is quite obliterated. In general the ‘ systematic’ arrange- 
ment of the material under rubrics such as ‘Social Differentiation ’, 
‘Commerce’, ‘ Finance’, ‘Industry’, tends to diminish the strictly 
historical spirit and value of the book. It might be convenient for purposes 
of reference but for the excessive length of the chapters without any sub- 
divisions and for the absence of running head-lines. Another defect of the 
book is its complete lack of all georraphical sense. Dr. Kulischer seems 
to regard Russia as one undifferentiated whole. He says practically nothing 
of the shifting of the economic centre of Russia from the south to the north, 
and has no rubric devoted to commercial routes and directions of commerce. 
Nor are the geographical limits of his subject quite clear. West Russia 
drops out of notice somewhere about the thirteenth century, and there is 
no account of conditions in Lithuanian Russia (by the way he constantly 
uses the word Lithuanian without ever explaining what it means: in the 
fifteenth-seventeenth centuries it always means a subject of the grand- 
duke of Lithuania, consequently in five cases out of six a White Russian), 
but he expatiates on the commerce of Polotsk with Riga, though Polotsk 
belonged (economically as well as politically) to the grand-duchy of Lithu- 
ania. It is a consequence of this lack of geographical sense as well as of his 
“ westernizing ’ tendencies (in this case probably unconscious) that Dr. 
Kulischer gives a grotesquely disproportionate idea of Russia’s relations 
with East and West. He devotes about eighty pages to an account of 
Russian commerce with the Hanse, with England and Holland, describing 
in detail the organization of the Hanseatic colony at Novgorod, but speaks 
only incidentally and parenthetically of Russia’s commercial relations with 
the East, as if what was to become Muscovy did not for more than two 
centuries form part of the Mongol empire. 

In spite of its defects the book must be welcomed as the first serious 
attempt to give in a western language a complete survey of old Russian 
economic history based on first-hand material (which is not the case with 
Professor Mavor’s Economic History of Russia). If it fails to give a com- 
plete and connected picture of the subject, this is for no lack of goodwill. 
In its treatment of the individual problems it is reliable and instructive, and 
must become an indispensable book to all those who, without knowing 
Russian, wish to have more than a superficial acquaintance with Russian 
history. D. 8. Mirsky. 
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The Art of History: A Study of the Four Great Historians of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. Buack. (London: Methuen, 1926.) 


Tuts work, dedicated by a professor to his pupils, is eminently stimulating 
both to the serious study of the best authors and to the discussion of the 
purpose and applications of historical investigations. He chooses the 
eighteenth century as favourable for his object because the great historians 
of that period, though they 

may have been amateurish and casual in their treatment of documents, sometimes 
childishly ignorant of the technique of research, and often perverse in their conclusions 
. .. applied the whole culture of the world in which they lived to what they did know of 
the past ; and this gives their books a substantiality and a depth of insight not un- 
commonly lacking even in the ‘ scientific ’ histories of more recent times. 

The author has no sympathy with the treatment of history as ‘ pure 
science’ : ‘ Pragmatism and subjectivism seem to be ineradicably embedded 
in the matter of history, and instead of rebelling against them as evils, it 
might be wiser to accept them as part of our stock-in-trade.’ This does not 
imply that we ought to go back to the methods of the eighteenth century, 
but that there is ‘need for the reintegration of history and philosophy, and 
this time to come from the historian’s side rather than from the philo- 
sopher’s’. After some general remarks on French ‘enlightenment’ the 
author comes to the criticism of Voltaire, his ‘ peculiarly optimistic and 
delusive belief . . . that enlightened reason is the sovereign instrument for 
remedying the ills of humanity’, his conception of human nature as ‘the 
same all the world over ’, and his revaluation of previous historians. The 
three masterpieces of Voltaire are then taken into consideration, of which 
the Siécle de Louis XIV is placed above the Charles XII and the Essai sur 
les Meurs. With regard to the last-named book ‘it would be grossly 
unfair to say that the Meurs is simply an attack on religion’; but of 
course Voltaire was incapable of understanding the middle ages. 

Hume, the next historian to be treated, is not regarded as having copied 
from Voltaire, though he is like him in being ‘ contemptuous of the 
educative value of ancient and medieval history ’ and in his principle of 
the didactic function of the historian. ‘He was a pragmatist. To be 
entertaining and instructive, useful and agreeable, were, in his eyes, the 
basic principles of the historian’s art.’ His weakness in delineating great 
historical characters is attributed to his theory of a ‘ normal historical man, 
as arbitrary and fanciful as the so-called economic man of the older political 
economy’. ‘Hume’s psychology was mechanical and false—his conception 
of character . . . the sum of certain qualities mixed in varying proportions.’ 
In spite of their defects ‘Hume’s moralizings on many of the great 
historical events he dealt with have a value that does not stale with age’. 

Robertson, who is next considered, is likewise shown to have his 
limitations ; ‘he adopted many of the words and phrases of the Enlighten- 
ment, . . . he was likewise limited by the general intellectual outlook of his 
contemporaries’. ‘Nevertheless, when the necessary deductions have been 
made, the degree of objectivity with which he wrote is remarkable.’ He 
must have the credit of drawing attention to the necessity for an historian 
to study geography; and the discredit of being ‘the begetter of the 
doctrine of the “ dignity of history ” ’. 
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The fourth of the typical historians treated in Mr. Black’s book merits, 
and receives, more fundamental treatment. Gibbon’s life and experiences 
have received attention from many commentators: Mr. Black does not 
regard him as a philosopher in the strict sense of the word. ‘ From first 
to last, Gibbon’s main concern as an historical writer is, as it should be, to 
describe the past; “to render to posterity ”, as he says in his Vindication, 
“a just and perfect delineation of all that may be praised, of all that may 
be excused, and of all that may be censured ”’.’ Praise and blame, however, 
require exceedingly detailed knowledge and, like his contemporaries, he 
often had to rely on evidence that later writers have found delusive. For 
a summary of his results, the reader turns to his chapter on ‘ General 
observations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West’. Yet readers of 
that chapter differ as to how far Gibbon laid the fall of the empire to the 
account of the church, nor can we believe that Gibbon meant to give a 
decided answer to the question. The impression received by the general 
reader from Dr. Black’s book as to the character of historical writing in the 
eighteenth century will be that there were giants on the earth in those days, 
though all were hampered by the general atmosphere ; but that in greatness 
Gibbon immensely surpasses his contemporaries. ALICE GARDNER. 


Short Notices 


How dependent the human mind is for further progress on its own 
inventions, on the mental tools it has shaped for itself—of which the 
system of Arabic numerals is a trite example—is strikingly illustrated in 
Mr. R. L. Poole’s admirable little book, Chronicles and Annals (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1926). He shows how the invention of this species of 
history, the assortment of events according to their chronological sequence 
in a definite series of years, was conditioned by the invention of such 
a series of years, the Easter cycle, for quite another practical purpose, the 
finding of Easter in any given year. It was the Easter table and its con- 
comitant, the Era of the Incarnation—the latter invented in England 
subsequently to the Synod of Whitby and employed by Bede—which made 
the reinvention of the chronicle possible. In fact, the earlier medieval 
annals on the Continent begin as marginal notes at the side of Easter 
tables. How these notes grew into true annals, these into chronicles, and 
these, as with Matthew Paris, into histories in masquerade, is told with 
no annalistic baldness by Mr. Poole. Only a brief mention need here be 
made of such points as the importance of the Chronicle of St. Jerome and the 
interrelationship of the Frankish Annals (on which Mr. Poole makes convine- 
ing use of the Easter table annotations), or of the luminous sketch of the 
annalistic ‘movement’. But the importance of the first discovery may 
be emphasized. With the era and the annals came exactitude, real spacing, 
order, development, the true historic sense. The years could no longer 
crowd together till they lost form and feature as indeterminate bygones ; 
their individuality, and with it the indispensable skeleton of humanity 
as a continuous existence, could be preserved. It should be said, however, 
that an era, though the best, was not the only method by which this 
result could be achieved. That each year should have, so to say, a name 
was the first requisite, and wherever it was named, whether by Roman 
consuls or Assyrian eponyms, or even by events as in Babylonia, we find 
the chronological scheme and the precision of history. C. W. P. O. 


Miss M. Deanesly’s new book, A History of the Medieval Church (London : 
Methuen, 1925), is a readable and informative work, especially useful 
where the ordinary text-book is weak. Her history of the papacy is rather 
less than adequate: a few great names, but no real description of the 
development of the papal monarchy, or, before the Avignon popes, of the 
central government of the church; the twelfth-century papacy, for 
instance, is completely ignored. More adequate is her treatment of the 
great ecclesiastical movements of the middle ages: monasticism, the 
crusades, scholasticism, and the like. But she is at her best when dealing 
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with the local history, and the most interesting chapters are on the diocesan 
and parochial organization, with particular reference to England, and on 
the episcopal schools. Here she writes with authority and fills a gap. 
In that she relates the topics of the various chapters to the community 
as a whole, and illustrates abundantly the medieval attitude to religion, 
she has done well; but she might have done still better with a little 
more knowledge of the central organization, of the head as well as of the 
body of the church. Z. N. B. 


At first sight it may appear strange that among the series of Fonts 
per la Storia d'Italia should be included Gregorii Magni Dialogi, edited 
by Signor Umberto Moricca (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1924). 
These stories ‘de miraculis patrum quae in Italia facta audivimus’ are 
derived from the pope’s own experience or from the oral or written evidence 
of his contemporaries, and are almost entirely located in Italy in the 
sixth century A. D.; but the visions, prophecies, and miracles they relate 
seem to have little to do with historical truth. The editor, however, 
rightly draws attention to their historical value, not indeed for the events 
they describe, but for the picture they give of sixth-century Italy: the 
misery and desolation produced by the long struggle of Justinian with 
the Ostrogoths, followed by the Lombard invasion; the contrast pre- 
sented by the peaceful life of the monasteries, despoiled of their possessions 
and therefore freed from the temptations of wealth; details of church 
life and administration ; and aspects of social life in general. And they 
have a further value. The credulity of Pope Gregory and his historical 
blunders have led to much mistaken criticism of him, even to doubts as 
to his authorship. But the important historical fact is that he and his 
contemporaries did really believe in the truth of these tales, and so, on 
his authority, did succeeding generations. Gregory the Great, if little 
original and deriving much from the past, yet gave still more to the 
future. In making the miraculous a commonplace, and in accepting 
supernatural in preference to natural causation, he helped, more than in 
any other way perhaps, to create the medieval type of mind. So, for the 
student of the middle ages, the Dialogues of Gregory the Great, as well 
as his Moralia and Augustine’s City of God, are essential ‘ authorities’ 
for an understanding of the medieval point of view. The industry and 
enthusiasm of the latest editor of the Dialogues has considerably lightened 
the student’s task. In an excellent introduction of nearly a hundred 
pages he has worked out very carefully all the points of interest, historical 
and otherwise. He has based his edition on Italian manuscripts of the 
eighth to the eleventh centuries, the most part neglected hitherto and 
older than the manuscripts on which previous editors relied. The subject- 
matter is materially altered in only a few cases, all of which he notes in 
his introduction. The chief value of this new edition is for the student 
of language, who is enabled to see how the written language had already 
by the end of the sixth century been corrupted by the vulgar tongue. 
The ‘improvements’ of later scribes obscured this; they corrected the 
text, making it approximate to their own more correct Latinity. 

Z.N. B. 
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The Rev. Thomas Taylor’s translation of The Life of St. Samson of 
Dol (London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1925) belongs 
to a series which has already dealt with St. Patrick, St. David, and 
St. Malachy of Armagh. Samson belongs both to Cornwall and Brittany, 
and has even been carried, long after his death, to York, and Mr. Taylor’s 
introduction deals with both countries : much use is made of the work of 
Dr. Fawtier, and there is a short bibliography added. The life, approxi- 
mately dated a.p. 610-15, covers over seventy small pages, and gives us 
some knowledge of a saint who has been honoured by much embroidering. 
The translation is fair, but the Latin text is peculiar in parts and has 
some difficult expressions. The introduction is interesting, but notes, 
such as those to the Life of St. David, would have been useful. Some 
account is given of the critical and historical problems connected with the 
Life. J.P. W. 


An English translation of Dr. D. Pasquet’s well-known Essai sur les 
Origines de la Chambre des Communes,’ revised by the author, and with 
a preface and additional notes by Dr. Lapsley (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1925), is the more welcome because the original is out of print. 
Mr. R. G. D. Laffan’s translation has the great merit of reading as if the 
book had been written in English, and his slips are extremely few. William 
de Albini pincerna might reasonably have objected to be described as 
‘cellarer’ (p. 4); convocations des députés, which is usually translated 
“summons of deputies ’, is once or twice (e. g. p. 14) less happily turned 
by ‘assemblies of deputies’; and ‘ assessors’ on p. 135 hardly catches 
the right shade of meaning in assistants. An unfortunate misprint, for 
which Mr. Laffan is not responsible, is in Dr. Lapsley’s notes in the appendix, 
where servitum debitum appears twice on the same page. The author’s 
corrections are confined to the revision of a date or two, and the omission 
of a note on the parliament of Lincoln (1316). His additions, which are 
not numerous, mostly register support for his arguments gathered from 
Professor Pollard’s Evolution of Parliament. In one point, however, he 
joins issue with the later critic of Stubbs, refuting his contention that none 
of the assemblies, to which representatives of the Commons were called 
by Edward I before that of 1300, was given the name of parliament 
(p. 132, n.). In his judicious preface, Dr. Lapsley, while expressing general 
agreement with the author’s views, suggests that he somewhat under- 
states ‘what appears to be the deliberate attempt of the Crown to secure 
at moments of danger the support of one class or another, which was 
recognized as having considerable political as well as economic possibili- 
ties’. The warning against ‘ over-emphasising the judicial aspect of the 
medieval parliament at the expense of what we have learned from earlier 
writers of its representative and political character’ is directed against 
Professor Pollard rather than Dr. Pasquet. We find little to object to in 
the editor’s helpful notes in the appendix (which also contains copies of 
the parliamentary documents hitherto printed only by Brady) except 
the suggestion that communauté du roiaume (or de la terre) may have 
been intended to be susceptible of one interpretation in clause vi of the 

1 Ante, vol. xxix, p. 750. 
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Confirmatio Cartarum and of another in clause vii, and the somewhat 
obscure statement of Henry II’s arrangements with regard to scutage. 
The correction of Dr. Pasquet’s obiter dictum as to the absence of records 
of county courts is now strongly reinforced by the publication of the early 
county court records of Cheshire, edited by Mr. R. Stewart-Brown for the 
Chetham Society (1925). Mr. J. G. Edwards’s article on ‘ The Personnel 
of the Commons in Parliament under Edward I and Edward II’ in Essays 
in Medieval History presented to Professor T. F. Tout, which shows that 
the sheriffs’ notes as to the failure of certain towns to reply to writs of 
summons to parliament and the absence of writs de expensis are not always 
good evidence that boroughs were not represented, also appeared too late 
to be noted by Dr. Lapsley. 


All devotees of the fifteenth century will be grateful to Mr. C. L. 
Kingsford for his vindication of the object of their affections in his Ford 
Lectures for 1924, Prejudice and Promise in Fifteenth-century England 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1925). The title is, perhaps, slightly misleading. 
The promise is in the fifteenth century, the prejudice in the sixteenth and 
succeeding ones. The first lecture provides a warning against viewing the 
age of Lancaster and York through the spectacles of Tudor writers, especi- 
ally Shakespeare, whose enthusiasm for the régime of their own age caused 
them unduly to depreciate that of their great-grandfathers. Mr. Kingsford 
has gone to many sources, particularly Early Chancery Proceedings, Ancient 
Indictments, and the Calendar of Patent Rolls. He does not succeed in 
showing that the Wars of the Roses were not perilous to the life and 
liberty of the ordinary man. But that does not affect his argument, 
which is that these wars were a consequence rather than a cause of the 
political and social ferment of the times, that the age was not only one of 
decay but also one of healthy new life. Denton’s gloomy view of the 
century is one-sided. Thorold Rogers’s picture of material prosperity 
accompanied by mental and spiritual stagnation is hardly better. Mr. Kings- 
ford emphasizes the mercantile enterprise and vigorous municipal life of 
the century. But he also rightly dwells on its educational progress and 
the general use of English as a written language ; while he points out the 
evidence of spiritual vigour, such as the large amount of charitable founda- 
tions. He might also have quoted such innovations as the rescue of the 
naves of churches for the exclusive purpose of worship and prayer. The 
century was, then, one of readjustment, change, venture, even if the 
achievements of the pioneers look small beside those of their successors 
a hundred years later. In no department of life is this more striking than 
in seamanship. The most entertaining of Mr. Kingsford’s admirable 
lectures deals with the piracy practised along the south-western coasts of 
England. The government was helpless to prevent it, for’ it had to rely 
on magistrates who were too often themselves interested in the game. 
“When Arundell, Bodulgate, and Penpons sat in turns to investigate one 
another’s delinquencies, it is not surprising that none of them were brought 
to justice ’ (p. 104). This school of seamanship prepared the way for the 
Elizabethans and England’s oceanic expansion. ‘ We must recognize in 
these West Country pirates that same hardy and audacious spirit which 
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a hundred years later inspired their descendants to nobler achievements 
in a greater sphere.’ Quite true; but why ‘nobler’? To contemporaries, 
such as the writers of the Fugger news-letters, Drake and his fellow 
captains were pirates. And so they were. R. G. D. L. 


The extremely useful collection of documents, Comune di Roma, Regesti 
di Bandi, Editti, Notificazioni, e Provvedimenti diversi relativi alla citta 
di Roma ed allo Stato Pontificio, 1234-1605 (Rome: Cuggiani, 1920-5), 
comprises in its two volumes bulls, proclamations, edicts, &c., relating to 
the city of Rome and the papal state from 1234 to 1605; there are com- 
paratively few down to 1432, when they begin to be more numerous. They 
have been summarized by various hands, and revised by Dr. Francesco 
Tomassetti, who has been in charge of the co-ordination, printing, and 
publication of the whole collection. The text is not given in any case, but 
only a summary indication of the contents. The collection deals with such 
a variety of topics that it is impossible to illustrate it in detail ; but, as is 
very justly claimed in the preface, we can learn the background of the life 
of the period, of which we learn only the large events from ordinary 
history, and see the setting of the drama of which we only know the broad 
outlines from other sources. Most of the topics dealt with are, as we 
should expect, of as much interest now as they were then. The rise of 
rents and speculation on them, the increase of food prices, the ‘ cornering’ 
of food, the upkeep of the streets and roads, the public health and amuse- 
ments, the working of the mines, the difficulties caused by large estates, 
the rights and customs of the various communes, all form the subject of 
these documents. Such a collection is therefore useful even from the 
practical point of view; for all the subjects of discussion that seem new 
are not really so, and many of the questions of the present could be 
answered by appealing to the experience of the past, if only administrators 
were content to do it. The summaries number 1,005 in the first, 2,027 in 
the second volume, taken, with but few exceptions, from the Archivio di 
Stato, the Archivio Vaticano, the Biblioteca Casanatensene, and the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio Emanuele. Each volume is provided with 
good indexes, so that the subject desired may readily be found; and 
the collection may be cordially recommended as a practical guide to the 
students of the history of the period, though it will not supersede a refer- 
ence to the original documents if details are required. 7 A, 


Mr. Aubrey F. G. Bell tells us in the preface to his Juan Ginés de 
Sepilveda (Hispanic Notes and Monographs. London: Milford, 1925), 
that this little book is ‘the result of the surprise of one who had long felt 
a prejudice against Sepilveda, believing him to have been narrow and 
inhuman, when, on becoming more closely acquainted with the facts 
and after reading his letters, he found himself strongly attracted by the 
very man whom he had been inclined to denounce’. Sepulveda received 
the attention of M. Alfred Morel Fatio, of M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Francisco 
Cerd& y Rico, and of others. Sepulveda was one of the Spanish critics 
of Erasmus, who preferred, as he said, to devote his time to Jerome, 
Augustine, Aristotle, or Cicero than to Erasmus. Indeed, he devoted much 
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of his time and thought to Aristotle, when it was more fashionable for 
scholars to turn to Plato. Sepulveda, with Spanish loyalty, supported the 
cause of Queen Katherine of Aragon. He wrote seven books of letters, of 
which Mr. Bell says: ‘The interest of his Latin letters lies in the light 
they throw upon the times, the many important subjects they touch upon, 
and in their human note.’ We should have liked to have had a comparison 
of Sepalveda’s letters with those of Erasmus. Mr. Bell, however, gives an 
interesting account of the controversies in which Sepulveda engaged, in 
which ‘ vituperation is meted out to Luther manibus plenis’. Mr. Bell 
deals faithfully with the comparative slightness of Ginés as an historian, 
and appreciates him duly as humanist. It is as an Aristotelian humanist 
that Sepilveda shines. ‘ Whatever is extant of Aristotle’, he tells Cano, 
‘I have read and read again both in Greek and Latin.’ Mr. Bell adds, 
‘He stoutly maintained that Aristotle must be among the saved ’, remind- 
ing one of Erasmus’s ‘ O sancte Socrates ’. F. W. 


It is curious that so many considerable Spanish scholars are so little 

known. Mr. A. F. G. Bell says on this point in his Francisco Sanchez el 
Brocense (Hispanic Society of America. London: Milford, 1925) : 
As a rule Spanish scholars who spent their life wholly in Spain, that is, especially, 
those of the second half of the sixteenth century, as compared with those of the first 
half, who held Chairs in all the Universities of Europe, were apt to be ignored in the 
rest of Europe, and a reputation for lack of culture, a complete misunderstanding 
of her profoundly humane civilization, had begun to attach to Spain even in the 
sixteenth century. Sanchez refers to ‘ the name of barbarian which [Spain], perhaps 
undeservedly, has acquired among foreign nations’, and complains that the nations 
call [Spain] barbarian, the country which least deserves that name. 


It is therefore a particularly valuable undertaking to make better known 
to English students a man like Sanchez, at one time a scholar much 
better known in Europe generally than to-day. In Spain a good deal 
has been written recently on him, but Spanish scholarship circulates only 
very narrowly and slowly abroad. Thus in England such a book is little 
known as that of Don Pedro Urbano Gonzalez de la Calle, Francisco Sanchez 
de las Brozas. Su vida profesional y académica, Ensayo biografico (Madrid, 
1923). Mr. Bell has done well to write his little book on Sanchez, for it 
is an excellent introduction to his life and work. The chapter on ‘‘ Sanchez 
at Salamanca” glances at Salamanca university life interestingly, whilst 
that on the inquisition trial, though short, throws light on Spanish 
academic conditions. Mr. Bell summarizes an account of the character 
and opinions of Sanchez. A final chapter sketches the method and works 
of the scholar. His work on grammar, the Minerva, was so famous that 
Sanchez el Brocense was hailed as ‘ instaurator linguae latinae ’, and he 
was praised by Justus Lipsius and by Caspar Scioppius; and Cervantes 
in the Galatea praises ‘ his genius and eloquence’. Mr. Bell’s notes are 
interesting and give an atmosphere to the subject. F. W. 


Judge E. A. Parry’s book, The Overbury Mystery (London: Fisher 
Unwin, 1925) suffers from its attempt to reconcile two conflicting aims. 
On the one hand, it seeks to give such an account of the Overbury case as 
may attract the general reader, and for this purpose the narrative of the 
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facts is adorned with a number of little romantic touches due to the 
author’s imagination. On the other hand, the book aspires to be a serious 
reconsideration of the Overbury case, such as we might expect from an 
historian who has had judicial experience. For this purpose the little 
romantic touches are a hindrance, as the reader has always to be on his 
guard lest he take them to be statements of fact. The absence of references 
is also a grave defect. Judge Parry is sarcastic upon Dryasdust, who in 
this context is usually either Spedding or Gardiner. Yet he differs only 
to a limited extent from Gardiner’s conclusions. Both he and Gardiner 
agree that several points in the case can never be cleared up. Both agree 
that the trials arising out of the case were conducted unfairly. Judge 
Parry, however, goes so far as to suggest that Overbury’s death may have 
been due to natural causes. He is also more confident than Gardiner of 
Somerset's innocence. And in respect to the parts played by Coke and 
by Bacon in the conduct of the case he is much more severe than Gardiner, 
whose weakness it was to try to clear every man’s character. F.C. M. 


When Messrs. Grant and Munro edited the Colonial Series of the Acts 
of the Privy Council, they confined their attention to extracts from the 
registers, and did not print documents from other sources which bore 
upon the subject. Far more ambitious is the scheme which the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington has undertaken in the publication of the 
Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments respecting North America, 
vol. i, 1542-1688 (1924). The editor, Mr. L. F. Stock, has cast his net 
very widely indeed; as he himself says, his policy has been to print 
in extenso any reference to North America or the West Indies which 
occurs in any document originating in or proceeding from parliament as 
a body or directed to parliament, or in any debate whether reported 
officially or privately. This has resulted in an interesting and compre- 
hensive mass of material, but one which, as the editor would be the first 
to recognize, contains dangers all its own. Manuscript speeches often 
prove no more than the will to speak, not that the speech was ever actually 
made, or if made, not that the words or even the sense of the manuscript 
was adhered to. When, for example, one reads Sir Ferdinando Gorges’s 
speech in defence of his patent, as given in the Briefe Narration (pp. 50-4), 
one has to remember that this is merely what Gorges thought he had 
said when, many years later, he found it desirable to draw up an account 
of the whole affair. Dr. Stock has done his best to guide the reader in 
this and other matters by copious and admirable annotation ; his editorial 
methods seem excellent, though it may be doubted if it was really worth 
while preserving the original spelling, so various are the dates at which 
his sources were produced. The sources themselves are well described in 
the introduction and the notes, and the index, so far as we have been 
able to test it, seems thoroughly adequate. Even if we are inclined to 
doubt Dr. Stock’s claim that the question of control over the colonies 
was one of the fundamental issues in the struggle between the early 
Stuarts and their parliaments, we can congratulate him upon having 
produced a work that will be of very real value to students of seventeenth- 
century history. E. R. A. 
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The third baron de Lahontan, who was born in 1666, between 1683 
and 1692 was on service in Canada for a total of about eight years. After 
his retirement from France through an apparently unmerited disgrace, 
he published in 1703 an account of his voyage. Mr. F. C. B. Crompton 
has compiled, chiefly from the Voyages, a sketch entitled Glimpses of 
EarlyCanadians: Lahontan (Toronto: Nelson, 1925), that is short, readable, 
and well put together. It is mainly concerned with Lahontan’s Canadian 
experiences, and contains extracts from his letters, a map and two 
plans reproduced from the editions of 1703 and 1704, and a small 
element of explanatory narrative. It might well have been a little longer 
and contained Lahontan’s letters in greater detail, for.he had character, 
was a shrewd observer, and saw much Indian warfare between 1684 and 
1690. The last campaigning in which he took part was the defeat of 
Phips’s attack on Quebec in 1690: three years later Lahontan was given 
a command in Newfoundland, where he bickered with the governor, was 
denounced by him, and ejected from the French service. His Voyages 
are his monument, and to them this volume is a useful introduction. 

E. M. W. 


The events dealt with in the last instalment of The Calendar of State 
Papers, Colonial Series, July 1711-June 1712, edited by Mr. C. Headlam 
(London: Stationery Office, 1925), are of considerable importance ; but 
they are, to some extent, covered by the Spotswood Papers and the New 
York Colonial Documents. The difficulty that the new governor found 
in the Leeward Islands in bringing to punishment the murderers of Governor 
Parke brings out the weakness of the British government. A more serious 
instance of the carelessness of the authorities was the appointment of 
Cornbury (now Lord Clarendon) as first commissioner of the admiralty 
in the new tory ministry after his scandalous failure as governor of New 
York. It was indeed an irony of fate that such a man should have been 
asked to sit in judgement on the plan of his capable successor, Hunter, 
with regard to naval stores. (Incidentally we may note that the index 
to the volume hopelessly confuses this Edward Hyde with the Edward 
Hyde, Esq., who was made governor of North Carolina.) Mr. Headlam 
seems to take too seriously the criticisms of the worthless General Hill 
and of Colonel King on the preparations of the Massachusetts govern- 
ment, and actually seems to quote with approval the preposterous sugges- 
tion of the latter that New England secretly sought to thwart the Canada 
expedition through fear of the establishment of a uniform scheme of 
government throughout United North America. With regard to the 
Peace of Utrecht, we note the reply of the board of trade that, if the 
French retained the privilege of fishing on the Newfoundland coast and 
drying on the shore, ‘ the good end of our navy . . . Newfoundiand restored 
to us would be defected ’, and their claim that Nova Scotia should assuredly 
include Cape Breton Island. H. E. E. 


The new volume of the Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations, November 1718 to December 1722 (London : Stationery Office, 
1925), shows that the board was fairly active during these years, in spite 
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of the insignificant character of its members. Lord Westmorland, who 
became president in 1719, was by no means constant in his attendances, 
his example being followed by other members ; but Messrs. Docminique 
and Bladen were generally in their places, and even when, as occasionally 
happened, only two members of the board were present, the work could 
still be carried on. H. E. E. 


A lengthy paper on ‘ Daniel Malcolm and Writs of Assistance’ in the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, October 1924—June 
1925, vol. lviii (Boston, 1925), by Mr. Wolkins, is of value as containing the 
text of the opinion of the attorney-general dated 17 October 1766 denying 
the legality of writs of assistance in the colonies. Another paper, by 
Col. C. E. Banks, throws much new light on the personal history of that 
whimsical personage, Thomas Morton of Merry Mount. An elaborate 
panegyric of the public life of Henry Cabot Lodge, by Mr. C. G. Washburn, 
contains not a little of importance to the student of contemporary history." 


M. A. Gobert has done a scholarly piece of work in producing L’Opposi- 
tion des Assemblées pendant le Consulat, 1800-4 (Paris : Sagot, 1925). The 
great difficulty in the path of the historian who embarks on a detailed 
account of the work of any modern legislature obviously is to avoid being 
swamped by his material. Although M. Gobert has taken over 400 pages 
to record the history of the tribunat and corps législatif during four years, 
he has escaped this danger very well. Particularly valuable is the descrip- 
tion of the intrigues against Bonaparte during his absence on the Marengo 
campaign ; many readers, however, will also turn with special interest to 
the chapter on the group of theorists who surrounded Mmes de Helvétius 
and de Condorcet at Auteuil, and whose disappointment at the results of 
the establishment of the consulate was one of the important elements in 
the opposition which is M. Gobert’s theme. It is a sufficient testimonial 
to the author’s capacity to say that the reader’s interest survives the 
number of misprints with which these pages are liberally strewn. 


H. M. L. 


Promise has outrun performance in Herr G. Bourgin’s Napoleon und 
Seine Zeit, a part of the ‘ Weltgeschichte in Gemeinverstindlicher Darstel- 
lung ’ (Stuttgart: Perthes, 1925). The book is judiciously planned, and 
appears to give a well-balanced account of the intellectual and political 
tendencies, as well as of the diplomatic and military events of the age of 
Napoleon. The text is, however, marred by numerous mistakes, which 
are all the more serious since the book is avowedly for popular consumption. 
The statement that George I was king of England in 1794 is obviously 
due to a misprint, but the mistranslation of Pitt’s famous speech at the 
Guildhall and the misstatements concerning the act of union can hardly 
beso explained. Nor is the author apparently familiar with recent research 
on the origins of the Anglo-American war of 1812. H. M. L. 


* But note comments of Mr. James White on Lodge’s statements with regard to 
the Alaska Boundary Award in The Canadian Historical Review, vol. vi, no 4. 
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The purpose of Herr Wilhelm Erman’s monograph Der Tierische Mag- 
netismus in Preussen vor und nach den Freiheitskriegen (Beiheft 4 der 
Historischen Zeitschrift. Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1925) is explained on 
the very last page. It is to encourage those who are fighting that mystical 
nuisance which is now more rampant than ever, ‘das von neuem schlimmer 
denn je grassierende mystische Unwesen’, by recounting a defeat which 
under the name of mesmerism or animal magnetism it sustained in the 
early part of the last century. Of Mesmer and his activities there is a 
familiar notice in Carlyle’s French Revolution, where the characteristic 
inferences are drawn that ‘ man is what we call a miraculous creature with 
miraculous power over men; wherein also the Quack shall, in all ages, 
come in for his share’. In consequence of an unfavourable report on his 
supposed discoveries by the French Academy of Sciences in 1784 Mesmer 
had ‘ to pocket his hard money and withdraw ; let him walk silent by the 
shore of the Bodensee, by the ancient town of Constance, meditating on 
much’. The opinion of the French savants was shared by their German 
colleagues, and among those who attacked ‘animal magnetism’ was 
F. A. Wolf of Homeric fame. In less learned circles, however, it would 
appear that Mesmer gained adherents in Germany, and Herr Erman’s 
pamphlet traces the fortunes of the mesmerists in Prussia from the year 
1808, when a former opponent of Mesmer, one Hufeland, now a court 
physician, made public avowal of his conversion to the system which he 
had denounced, to the year 1823, when the Berlin Academy, which had 
been compelled by the court to offer a prize for the best essay on animal 
magnetism, declined to award it, on the ground that where no performance 
was good, there could not be a best. This Review is not concerned with 
the scientific value of animal magnetism, but may welcome the side-lights 
which Herr Erman’s monograph sheds on certain familiar figures in Prussian 
history and certain sides of Prussian civilization. The whole might be 
described as an exhaustive commentary on the page of Treitschke’s 
Geschichte, wherein there is an account of the spread of mesmerism in 
Prussia, and the favour shown by Hardenberg to the mesmerists Wolfart 
and Koreff, of whom the latter was appointed to a professorship of physio- 
logy, but before he could take office had to renounce his Judaism for 
Lutheran Christianity. It makes entertaining reading, especially where it 
reproduces the reports of the academicians on the essays offered for the 


prize, and shows how the academy ultimately outwitted the king and his 
chancellor. D.S. M. 


Whatever we may think of the deserts of Aaron Burr, there can be 
no question of the merits of the biography (New York: Putnam, 1925) 
written by Messrs. 8. H. Wandell and Meade Minnigerode, based, as the 
two volumes are, on ‘ rare and in many cases unpublished sources ’, and 
containing numerous very valuable illustrations. The authors’ method is 
not so much to whitewash their hero as, in the greyness covering other 
reputations, to make Burr’s blackness less conspicuous. Hamilton and, 
above all, Jefferson are the butts of many a shaft, and even Washington 
is not approached with much show of piety. On the main question of 
importance to general history—whether or not Burr was guilty of treason 
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in 1806—there seems every reason to accept the verdict of acquittal 
given under the guidance and approval of Chief Justice Marshall. But 
such acquittal involves the condemnation of Jefferson. He ‘ left nothing 
undone to convict Burr. He pardoned some of the accused ; he bribed 
Eaton, a plain liar, with public funds; and saved Wilkinson, a dastardly 
wretch, from public condemnation—all to no avail.’ Whether or not 
Burr meditated an expedition against Mexico, without a formal declara- 
tion of war by the United States against Spain, there would have been 
in such a filibustering expedition no treason against the United States 
government. That in 1810 Burr, a desperate exile, apparently intended 
treason, by proposing the recovery of Louisiana by France, throws no 
light on his attitude at the earlier date. Few characters present more 
puzzles than that of Burr; and, after a careful consideration of his 
behaviour under a variety of circumstances, the conclusion seems almost 
inevitable, which is hinted at by his biographers, that he was really 
insane, ‘ a case for the alienist ’. H. E. E. 


Professor Carl Brinkmann in his Englische Geschichte, 1815-1914 (Berlin : 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte, 1924), sets out 
in two hundred pages his view of the transformation of English political 
and economic life into the forms of bourgeois parliamentary imperialism. 
The book is mainly built up round the conviction that the history of 
nineteenth-century England cannot be separated from that of her empire, 
and that the British Isles are the ‘fast geheimnisvollen Kraftemittelpunkt 
in dem ungeheursten Gebilde des modernen Imperialismus’. _ Special 
emphasis is laid on the importance of combining memoirs and biographies 
with blue books and acts of parliament, and Dr. Brinkmann’s range 
is of course wide. The net result is a very suggestive survey of English, 
colonial, and imperial history. It suffers of necessity from being over- 
condensed, but this is in part remedied by good reference notes. 


B. H. 8. 


In the Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne, 1806-89, 2 vols. (London : 
Burns & Oates, 1926), by Dom Cuthbert Butler, is recorded the interesting 
career of William Ullathorne, who began life as a Yorkshire cabin-boy, 
and died titular ‘archbishop of Cabasa in Lower Egypt’. When the 
Roman hierarchy was established in England in 1850, Ullathorne became 
bishop of Birmingham, and until his retirement in 1888 at the age of 
eighty-two, he played a great part in the expansion and the internal 
politics of English catholicism. His letters and comments on Manning’s 
action in obstructing Newman’s elevation to the cardinalate in 1879 
afford a caustic supplement to Mr. Lytton Strachey’s account of that 
‘eminent Victorian’. Ullathorne’s own influence on the character of 


the Romanist revival in this country was powerful and decisive. Dom 
Butler says that 


the old stock of English and Irish Catholicism, fire-tried in the long years of persecu- 
tion and penal laws, has proved itself the strongest, and has maintained itself in its 
essential characteristics, and has come out dominant; present-day Catholicism in 
England is more ‘ Ullathorne ’ than ‘ Manning’. 
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There is more than personal interest in Ullathorne’s repudiation of 
Fenianism; his distrust of Gladstone, ‘who in my mind is revolutionising 
the country ’ (1886) ; his abstinence (at that time regarded as not at all 
singular) from taking part in the civic and public life of Birmingham ; 
and his judgements on George Eliot. As pure history, however, the most 
valuable chapters in these volumes are those which describe Ullathorne’s 
mission in Australia, 1833 to 1840. The author quotes terrible accounts 
of the condition of the convicts among whom Ullathorne performed the 
noblest work of his career. These authentic pictures of the Sydney factory 
(house of correction), chain gangs, floggings, and Norfolk Island atrocities, 
deserve a real niche in imperial history. When he gave evidence before 
the Molesworth committee on transportation, Ullathorne said : 


I have gone through a great deal of torture of mind in consequence of the horrors 
that I have witnessed in the Colonies, and I have such an intense conscientious feeling 
... of the result of these evils in the thorough breaking up of the moral man which 
ensues from the crime that . . . I would even deliberately give my life if I could in 
any manner lawfully contribute towards the removal of that evil. 


Quite apart from the importance of Dom Butler’s Life as churc!. history, 
it is a notable and judicious book on the Victorian age. G. B. H. 


In Bernadotte, Prince and King (London: Murray, 1925), Sir Dunbar 
Barton completes his biography of the French marshal, and deals with 
the purely Swedish period of his career. In his preface the author states 
that he does not pretend to have the knowledge of Swedish necessary for 
the study of Swedish sources, and this is the obvious explanation of 
a certain superficiality apparent in the book. Further research in English 
and French sources, however, might have led Sir Dunbar to modify some 
of his statements; for example, his description of Charles Stewart is 
difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile with what is known of that officer’s 
character and behaviour in the Spanish campaign. Nor is it correct to 
speak of the duc de Richelieu as foreign minister of France for five years 
after Bernadotte became king of Sweden (p. 162). It may also be suggested 
that a bibliography is more conveniently placed at the close of a biography 
than in its first volume. H. M. L. 


M. Georges Weill’s account of the efforts made by the French govern- 
ment during the last half of the nineteenth century to ameliorate the 
economic condition of the working classes, Histoire du Mouvement 
Social en France (Paris: Alcan, 1924), first appeared in 1905, when the 
history of events was carried up to the year 1902. A second edition 
contained two extra chapters dealing with the development of the socialist 
and syndicalist movements between that date and the elections of 1910, 
while this third edition deals with the war and with labour movements 
in the succeeding period. During the war the French working-class 
extremists were naturally forced to compromise on their principles by the 
logic of facts; the most interesting development since then has perhaps 
been the split between the socialists and the communists, which must be 
largely attributed to Russian influences. This work, which is written 
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in a spirit of strict impartiality, provides a valuable fund of information 
for the student of social and economic conditions, and includes a good 
bibliography. C. E. M. 


In giving us his Histoire de ' Idée Laique en France (Paris: Alcan, 
1925), M. Georges Weill adds yet another volume to his valuable series 
of studies which deal with the principal political and social movements 
of nineteenth-century France. This account of the anti-clerical move- 
ment, for so it should be described, commences with the Restoration, 
when popular interest in Rousseau’s writings and a renewed belief in 
legitimate monarchy brought about a reaction in favour of catholicism ; 
and it closes with the events of 1905, which ended with the separation 
law of 9 September. M. Weill marks three definite periods during which 
the church, in alliance with reactionary governments, either pursued 
an aggressive policy or made its influence especially felt. In the first 
period, 1822 to 1830, the particular indulgences extended to the clergy 
gave rise to that anti-clerical feeling that was such an important factor 
in the Revolution of 1830. In the second, 1849 to 1859, the opposition 
was provoked that led to the strong ultramontane feeling which marks 
the close of the Second Empire. In the third period, 1871 to 1875, the way 
was prepared for the law of Jules Ferry on the subject of lay education, 
while a new attempt of the catholic party to influence the government 
and the army during the Dreyfus affaire was followed by the anti-clerical 
campaign led by Combes and Waldeck-Rousseau. M. Weill distinguishes 
at least four types among the French anti-clericals. There were the 
sincere catholics who favoured the old Gallican tradition ; the evangelicals 
who popularized the idea of separation between church and state; the 
deists, some of whom were strongly anti-catholic; and lastly, the free- 
thinkers, who not only made war upon all metaphysical conceptions, but 
who gradually adopted a complete agnosticism. These were supported 
in a general way by the bourgeoisie, who had inherited from the eighteenth 
century a rooted objection to all papal pretensions, and by all types of 
intellectuals, who saw in the church a power that was only too ready 
to take advantage of any civil weakness to stifle liberty of thought in all 
its manifestations. M. Weill takes a definite and perhaps not unprejudiced 
point of view in dealing with his subject, which he examines mainly in 
its political aspects. The book is fully provided with references, and 
a bibliography is appended. C. E. M. 


Dr. Johannes Ziekursch’s book Die Reichsgriindung forms the first part 
of a three-volume Politische Geschichte des neuen Deutschen Kaiserreiches 
(Frankfurt : Societiats-Druckerei, 1925). It deals with the constitutional 
conflict, the break-up of the federal diet, the war of 1866, the formation 
of the north German confederation, and other events down to the end of 
the Franco-German war. The treatment is most substantial on the internal 
side of German political development, while the history of diplomatic 
intercourse, notably in connexion with the war of 1870, seems to ignore 
some new materials. The account of the growth of the parties in Prussia 
is given with excellent detail, and is perhaps the most original part of 
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the work, while the estimate of Bismarckian characteristics provides a 
useful background. . W. A. G. 


Students of Californian history know well the great Bancroft collection 
in the university of California and the school of Spanish-American history 
that has grown up around the Campus in Berkeley. Not least in that 
school is Professor C. E. Chapman, who has pursued his researches in the 
subject in Spain itself, and has written a monograph on the founding of 
Spanish California. His History of California—The Spanish Period (New 
- York: Macmillan, 1925) is less severe, and, with the attractive com- 
panion volume on the American period by Dr. Robert G. Cleland of 
Los Angeles, it gives the general reader a full and readable story of a most 
interesting state. One may feel more than a little uneasy about the very 
earliest period of the history for which the authority is Chinese, and one 
may doubt very deeply the supposed Asiatic affinities of the Mexicans, 
without (I hope) lessening the value of a most interesting story told with 
enthusiasm by an expert. The record of the maritime attempts of one 
and another nation on the Pacific coast—of Indian life and its squalor, 
far below the peoples of the East and South-west—of the strange but 
successful, though single, overland trek from Mexico—of viceroys and 
priests, Bucareli with his strange twisted face, and the brave Junipero 
Serra, whose monument you see at Monterey—it makes good reading, and 
brings back the wonderful bay and the sierras to the memory. If vineyard 
and eucalyptus, gold and cinema, are all modern, there is much of the 


old world in the country still, and it is good to have the whole story told 
in so attractive and scholarly a way. T. R. G. 


The Mexican government has recently published a series of volumes 
containing diplomatic and other documents, with historical introductions ; 
they may be obtained from the publicity department of the Mexican 
foreign office. 

La Anexién de Centro América a Mézico illustrates the question which 
arose in 1821 whether the five provinces constituting the captaincy- 
general of Guatemala, upon claiming independence of Spain, should unite 
with independent Mexico or follow the separatist tendency which finally 
prevailed. 

Lucas Alaman, el Reconoscimiento de Nuestra Independencia y la Union 
de los Patses Hispano- Americanos deals mainly with the efforts of Gorostiza, 
Mexican minister in London, to secure through British mediation the 
cessation of hostile preparations in Cuba, and to obtain Spanish recognition 
of Mexican independence. Gorostiza represented to Lord Aberdeen that 
in 1824 and later Mexico had desisted from attacking Cuba ‘ out of 
deference to our first ally in Europe’, and in consequence of Canning’s 
verbal observations. Alamaén, Mexican minister for foreign affairs, writes 
(p. 56) that Bolivar, in congratulating the Mexican government on the 
defeat of the Spanish invasion at Tampico in 1829, offered to co-operate 
with Mexico in the invasion of Cuba. Later dispatches from London 
deal with an informal suggestion of Ferdinand VII that his brother, 
Don Carlos, should reign over an independent Mexico, in order to secure 
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the Spanish throne for Isabel. The volume also contains a curious letter, 
dated December 1829, from General Torrijos, inviting the Mexican govern- 
ment to aid the Spanish liberals in overthrowing the despotism of Fer- 
dinand VII. 

Gorostiza y la Cuestién de Texas contains the correspondence of the 
Mexican legation in the United States concerning the crossing of the 
Sabina River by United States troops in 1836, a correspondence which 
ends with Gorostiza’s demand for his passports. Later documents (1836-40) 
deal with the independence of Texas. 

Lord Aberdeen, Texas y California contains the correspondence of the 
Mexican legation in London in 1844-6, when efforts were made to obtain 
British support against the aggression of the United States, in view of 
British interests on the Pacific coast of North America. 

El Tratado Mon-Almonte and Notas . . . del Ministro de México cerca 
de Napoleén III refer to the diplomatic passages which preceded the 
French enterprise in Mexico, and particularly to the vain efforts of the 
Mexican minister representing Juarez’s government to obtain a hearing in 
Paris. 

The Correspondencia de Corpancho, who reached Mexico as Peruvian 
minister in March 1862, relates the incidents of the joint intervention, 
the later proceedings of the French, and finally the peremptory order of 
the Mexican ‘ regency’ that Corpancho should leave the country. He 
perished through the burning of the ship in which he sailed from Vera 
Cruz. An appendix gives the text of a treaty concluded between the 
republican governments of Peru and Mexico in 1862, which was intended 
to be a step towards a ‘ unién continental ’, identical treaties having been 
signed by Peru, Chile, and Ecuador. 

This tendency towards Americanismo is also illustrated by El Decreto 
de Colombia en honor de Juarez, a resolution voted by the Colombian 
congress in 1865. 

La Concesién Leese aims at indicating that the grant of a concession 
in Lower California to certain citizens of the United States by Juarez in 
1865 in no way infringed the sovereignty of the Mexican republic. 

The latest volume of the series contains various papers by Quesada, 
an Argentine diplomatist ; letters written by him from Mexico in 1891 ; 
an account of his decision as sole arbitrator between the United States 
and Mexico in 1897 concerning certain claims for reparation by citizens 
of the former country ; a brief statement of the Argentine claim to the 
Falkland Islands; and a discussion of ecciesiastic patronage, formerly 
exercised by the Spanish Crown in Ameri*a, and afterwards claimed by 
the various republican governments. This claim lapsed in Mexico through 
the separation of church and state by the government of Juarez. 

F. A. K. 


Mr. G. E. Harvey’s History of Burma (London: Longmans, 1925) is 
an important contribution to the history of the East. It is indeed the 
first serious attempt to write the history of Burma since Phayre wrote 
over forty years ago, and since then a very great deal has been done, 
particularly by Mr. Duroiselle of the archaeological survey, to establish 
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the text of the inscriptions on a sound and critical basis. These and the 
Burmese chronicles form the main basis of the book, but Mr. Harvey has 
also consulted English, Dutch, and Portuguese sources, as well as such 
Chinese chronicles as he found translated in the Rangoon secretariat. 
Out of these materials he has constructed an astonishingly interesting 
book, which no student of the history of Indo-China can possibly afford 
to neglect. Its content is of course very different from the content of 
modern Western histories, because the materials are so different, and, 
above all, because Mr. Harvey, like many other historians of Asia, lacks 
that solid basis of administrative documents, the use of which is doing 
so much to widen and deepen our knowledge of the medieval world in 
the West, and for which the inscriptions are a poor substitute. His subject- 
matter is necessarily limited to kings and their cuurts, and in the earlier 
times these are enwrapped in a web of miracle and legend, through which 
historical facts appear faint and indistinct. That, however, is not 
Mr. Harvey’s fault. His version of the earlier appearances of the English 
in Burma is more open to question. Here he has relied too much upon 
Dalrymple, without going to the authorities whom Dalrymple may or 
may not have used ; and the early and very curious history of the English 
factories in Burma has still to be written. Indeed, like many other students 
of Oriental subjects, Mr. Harvey rather neglects the European side, calling 
Bruno Bourno, and Schonamille Sconenville, and making other slips, 
quite unworthy of the general standard of his research, such as sending 
an envoy from Madras twenty years before it was founded. On the other 
hand, he gives us some extraordinarily interesting information on the 
cultural history of Burma and the influence exercised upon it by India. 
The Burmese law was based upon the laws of Manu ; Indian troops were 
employed by some of the earlier kings ; clear survivals of matriarchy and 
sex-worship may be compared with Indian parallels; Brahmans go from 
Benares in the eighteenth century as they may have gone in the first. 
Altogether, this is not only a most interesting, but also, with the exception 
of a few passages, a most accurate and well-constructed work.. H. D. 


With a fifth volume, Professor Jadunath Sarkar, C.I.E., has brought 
to a close his History of Aurangzib (London: Longmans, 1924). This 
instalment (final except for the general index and bibliography promised 
later) deals with the last eighteen years of the reign, and tells the tragic 
story of the emperor’s struggles against the Marathas and the gradual ruin 
of the empire. The narrative is marked by the same qualities of careful 
research and impartial judgement that distinguished the previous volumes. 
In view of the second edition of the work now in progress, a few correc- 
tions may be noted. On p. 312, 1692 is an obvious misprint for 1612 ; 
on the next page, 1652 should be 1651; and on p. 315, 1679 should be 
1678. The statement on p. 362 that Bengal enjoyed internal peace for 
nearly a century and a ..ulf from 1613, is inconsistent with the account 
given on p. 370 of a serious rebellion in 1696. Finally, in the account 
of British trade in Bengal, some reference to the series of farmans, &c., 
described in the appendix to English Factories in India, 1655-60, might 
have been expected. These, however, are slight blemishes, and fellow- 
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workers will join in congratulating the author upon the completion of 
his excellent contribution to Indian history, and upon the recognition 
accorded to his labours by the inclusion of his name in the recent honours 
list. W.F. 


In The English Factories in India, 1665-7 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1925), Sir William Foster tells the story of events at Surat, Bombay, the 
Malabar coast, Madras, and Bengal by well-chosen quotations from letters 
dealing with these various subjects. The early history of Bombay can be 
followed in detail. Its transfer by the Portuguese; the unsatisfactory 
position of the acting governor, Humphry Cooke, and his unscrupulous 
and dishonest behaviour; the assumption of authority by the king’s 
representative and the fears and suspicions thereby aroused in the minds 
of these agents of the East India Company. These things account for the 
willingness of the Crown to hand back to Portugal the new acquisition 
and for the willingness of the Company to choose the less of two evils in 
accepting the inclusion of Bombay amongst its possessions. The Dutch 
war caused less loss to the Company than might have been anticipated ; 
but the treaty of Breda under which Pulo Run remained permanently 
in Dutch hands was at the time a sore disappointment. At Surat things 
went well under the strong and able administration of Sir C. Oxenden, 
whose value, however, the home authorities were sometimes under- 
estimating. Madras afforded an object lesson in the danger of employing 
objectionable agents. Of Sir E. Winter his own colleague reported : 
Whatt to make of the man I know not. Certainly if the divill did not possesse him 
and the feare of God cleane gone from him he would not dare to doe as hee doth, 
swearing and exeverating that one day which hee will in the same manner deny 


the next. 

His supersession by Foxcroft threw Winter into open rebellion, and the 
manner in which for a long time he was able to defy the constituted 
authorities throws a singular light on the unsystematic methods of the 
East India Company. From the Malabar [factories there is a good deal 
of information regarding Sivaji, including his defeat by Jai Singh, his 
visit to Agra, his escape from there, and his subsequent activities. In short 
the record of these three years contains a great deal of interest and value. 


The title of Clement Downing’s History of the Indian Wars (London : 
Milford, 1925) is liable to mislead the unwary, but the book has for editor 
Sir William Foster, and may be presumed to deal with East Indian affairs 
of the eighteenth century. It consists in fact of a contemporary account 
of the misdoings of Angria the pirate and other troublers of the peace by 
sea and land along the Malabar coast in the early years of the eighteenth 
century. The story is told in three separate and sometimes overlapping 
yarns by a seaman named Clement Downing, ‘ sailor on board three East 
Indiamen in succession: mate in a “country” vessel: officer in the 
armed naval forces of the Company at Bombay: seaman and (according 
to his own account) petty officer in a royal navy ship: captain of artillery 
in a Mughal army operating in Gujerat’. The ‘ History’ was ‘ printed 
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for Thomas Cooper, at the Globe in Paternoster Row’ in 1737; it is 
followed by ‘ A Particular Account of all the Transactions in the Voyage 
of Commodore Matthews to the East Indies ’ and * An Additional History 
of the Indian Wars, betwixt the Great Mogul and Angria and his Allies’, 
and is preceded by ‘ A Particular Account of John Plantain, a Pyrate’. The 
first two stories overlap, both dealing with the career of Angria and the 
efforts of the Bombay authorities to cope with the pirates and covering 
together the years 1715 to 1723; the third describes the pirates’ base 
at Madagascar and then tells of the operations of Mughal forces in Gujerat. 
Downing gives vivid accounts of many scenes, but he is discursive and not 
always reliable, and it would be hard to estimate the worth of his stories 
but for the editor’s guidance. Sir William Foster’s consummate intimacy 
with the period enables him to sift every shred of evidence offered 
by Downing and to explain such conundrums as the use of the word 
‘scaffold’ (kafila) to convey the meaning ‘caravan’, ‘ Bedcove’ for 
Baitkul Cove, and ‘ Ranter Bay’ for Antongil Bay, and the more serious 
confusion of two distinct quarrels between the English and Portuguese 
in the years 1716 and 1720-2 into one. Thanks to his researches, the 
Indian historian can make use of Downing’s witness to the state of affairs, 
although there are parts of which it must be said, ‘ To construct an orderly 
narrative from his rambling statements seems an impossible task’; yet 
Sir William Foster sums up, ‘ corrections do not seriously affect the general 
trustworthiness of his account of events’, and the narrative remains 
one which no student of the history of that time can afford to neglect. 
M. E. M. J. 


Dr. T. Rice Holmes has republished his biography of Sir Charles Napier 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1925), which first appeared in 1889 in the 
volume Four Famous Soldiers. Immediately after the publication of that 
book he received information from Sir Montagu McMurdo, who had fought 
as a lieutenant under Napier at the battle of Miani in 1843 ; and since then 
he has been able to make use of private letters from Lord Dalhousie, 
governor-general when Napier returned to India in 1849 as commander- 
in-chief, which have been deposited in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
36477), and of other documents. The work has been revised ‘ word by 
word’, and to a large extent rewritten. The result is an admirable 
biography, authoritative and just. It may in fact be said that Dr. Rice 
Holmes, if he strains evidence at all, does so, unlike the great majority of 
biographers, against the interest of his subject. In the negotiations with 
the amirs of Sind which preceded the battle of Miani he certainly makes 
the most of Napier’s impetuousness and intolerance of delay and is inclined 
to take the part of the chivalrous Outram, who believed that the amirs 
were acting in good faith. It is one of those questions which are difficult 
to decide after a lapse of years. However carefully material is collected 
and sifted, something of the atmosphere escapes; the ‘sense of things’ of 
the man who is concentrating all his attention upon them is lost. And at 
least it is quite clear that the amirs, whatever their intentions, had little 
control over their Baluchi soldiery. Napier thought they were rogues, 
but he took the line that, if they were sincere in their protestations that 
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they could not hold the Baluchis, he was still justified in overthrowing them, 
as a state with its troops out of hand was a menace to its neighbours. 
Napier was no military genius, but his extraordinary energy and strength 
of character made him almost a great man. At times, if fora moment only, 
the spectacle of this strange, fiery being, his hawk’s head almost hidden 
in long hair, beard, and whiskers, recalls the gentler Gordon. Like Gordon 
he could win the devotion of the men he commanded but could never 
avoid clashing with his equals and superiors. The graphic description of 
Miani shows both his strength and weakness ; the fine courage and driving 
power, and the faulty tactics that would have urged on his men to their 
own destruction when they were winning his battle for him by their 
musketry fire with slight loss to themselves. There are not many better 
battle pictures, even from the hand of his hero’s brother, Sir William, than 
Dr. Rice Holmes here draws for us. C.F. 


It is bad policy to set a high price upon books specially designed for 
the use of students, and the Hand-book to the Records of the Government of 
India (Calcutta: Government Press, 1925), which is priced at 5 rupees, 
or 6s. 8d., will by that fact alone be placed beyond the reach of many 
Indian students who ought to have it in their hands. Its main purpose 
is to encourage the growth of a school of research in India, but that pur- 
pose is strongly combated by the price at which it is to be sold. The 
volume contains a useful chapter on the growth of the secretariat of the 
government of India, a growth which determined the growth and sub- 
division of the records ; but the chapter on the system of record-keeping 
is very meagre, and the hints on the mode of conducting researches so 
brief and discouraging as to do more harm than good. However, the 
fifth chapter contains a very useful list of the records down to the year 
1859, supplemented by a more detailed account of the miscellaneous 
records in each department. These contain many surprises. We find, 
for instance, an anonymous narrative of the war in the Carnatic, 1751-8 ; 
papers relating to Tenasserim and Arakan; correspondence of Colonel 
Briggs, the translator of Ferishta ; correspondence with the residents at 
Gwalior and Indore ; and many other curious items, which should have 
been included in the index, but are not. The volume concludes with 
a list of record publications that have been issued from the Imperial 
Record Office and from the provincial governments. The inclusion of the 
latter seems a little odd, since the government of India had nothing to 
do with them, and a little unwise, since the activity of some of the pro- 
vincial governments offers rather a pointed contrast with that of the 
imperial department. H. D. 


I believe that to me the most useful part of Monsignor F. Lanzoni’s 
book, Genesi, svolgimento, e tramonto delle Leggende Storiche. Studio 
Critico (Studi e Testi 43: Rome, 1925), would always be the biblio- 
graphy and the references, together with some of the illustrative examples 
from Italian sources. The text is by no means easy to read continuously. 
It is carefully divided into such headings as ‘ del trasferimento semplice 
e reciproco’, ‘della trasformazione’, ‘dell’ ingrandimento e della 
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minorazione ’, or again, ‘ gli espositori o narratori’, ‘i falsificatori ei falsari’, 
‘ la psicologia popolare ’, and each such chapter consists of general observa- 
tions and examples of the tendency or influence referred to. I have been 
reminded of the ‘ distinctiones ’ of medieval theologians. 

The general observations are characterized by good sense, but one 
finds little that is novel in them. The illustrations are apt to be told 
rather allusively : it is not a book of stories, and assumes rather wide 
knowledge on the part of its readers. A very extensive field, classical, 
hagiographical, contemporary, is covered, but since this is a study of 
historical legends, little or nothing is drawn from what is called ‘ savage ’ 
mythology. Many paths are indicated which the reader who has access 
to a large library would delight in following up. 

I do not know whether it is a fair impression that I have formed : 
it is that the book is rather too elementary for professed students of 
folk-lore, and rather too allusive for beginners. But I have found and 
shall find a great many curious pieces of knowledge in it. It is dedicated 
to Cardinal Gasquet. M. R. J. 


The Jahrzeitbiicher or Anniversary books of the town of Aarau were 
printed by von Hunziker in 1872; but with omissions which seriously 
impaired the value of the book. Students of Swiss history will, therefore, 
welcome the appearance of a new text produced under the experienced 
editorship of Dr. Merz (Die Jahrzeitbiicher der Stadt Aarau. PartI. Aarau: 
Sauerlinder, 1924). This volume contains the older of the two books, 
and the entries, 1,278 in number, cover roughly the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The editor has been able to identify some of the thirty or more 
different hands, which at different times have made entries of bequests in 
the book, by comparison with other documents in the town archives. The 
latinity of these parish priests and chaplains does not say much for the 
standard of education among the clergy at Aarau in the later middle ages. 
‘Legavit pro animabus ipsarum scilicet pro animam patris et matris et 
pro omnibus antecessorum suorum’ (p. 89) or ‘ uxoris sui’ (p. 69) are 
typical examples ; the editor’s caution that we should not be led into setting 
these down as printer’s errors is not unnecessary. The book is of great 
value for local history and especially for local genealogy. The second 
volume, which we may expect shortly, will contain the second and later 
Jahrzeitbuch and also indexes to the whole work. A. L. P. 


In his lecture on The Early Years of Modern Athens (delivered before 
the Anglo-Hellenic League at Athens, 27 March 1925), Mr. William Miller 
sketches the remarkable growth of Athens from December 1834, when it 
became the capital of the new kingdom of Hellas and the royal residence, 
to 1843, when for the Bavarian autocratic government was substituted 
a constitutional monarchy. It is interesting to note the large share in 
this revivification of Athens taken by our fellow countrymen, General 
Church, Mr. Finlay, Mr. Skene, Mr. Hill, Mr. Bracebridge, and Mr. Masson. 
The first British chaplain was appointed in 1838, and the foundation stone 
of the present English church laid in the same year. Mr. Miller also gives 
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interesting details of the vigorous archaeological pioneer work done 
by Ludwig Ross. There is an interesting account of the duchess of 
Plaisance, who reminds us of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. G. C. R. 


Sir H. George Fordham’s volume John Cary: Engraver, Map, Chart and 
Print-seller (Cambridge: University Press, 1925) is an elaborate study 
of the work of one of the greatest of English cartographers. Little is 
known of Cary’s life, which seems to have been a singularly uneventful 
one. From the time of his apprenticeship to an engraver at the age of 
sixteen to his death in 1835 at the age of eighty-one the engraving, printing, 
and publishing of maps would seem to have formed the chief interest and 
occupation of his long life. The volume consists mainly of an exhaustive 
catalogue of all the known cartographical publications of John Cary and 
his successors ; the arrangement is chronological, extending from 1779 
to 1832, and each entry is followed by a descriptive note, often of consider- 
able length. Later editions and reissues of a work are all noted with great 
care, and the book should prove of much value as a work of reference. 
Sir George Fordham is on sure ground in these bibliographical studies, 
for he has devoted much time and trouble to them, and his knowledge 
of the intricacies of English cartographical bibliography is probably 
unrivalled. These refinements and subtleties are for the specialist, but 
there are many other people who will be glad of this account of one of the 
most notable of English map-makers. John Cary is entitled to a high place 
in their ranks, and his name may be set beside those of Christopher Saxton, 
John Speed, and other famous men of the early period of English carto- 
graphy. Sir George Fordham indeed is inclined to regard him as perhaps 
the greatest of them all, and considers him to be the founder of the modern 
English school. The best known of all Cary’s works is the famous road- 
book, Cary’s New Itinerary, which made its appearance in 1798 and went 
+hrough eleven editions in thirty years. He was perhaps lucky in living when 

‘id, for he was able to turn to account his skill as a map-maker with 
s, ial effect in an age when the mail-coach and the post-chaise were in 
their zenith. Moreover, he was a young man at the time of the great canal 
movement and a number of canal-maps produced by him indicate his 
readiness to make use of new opportunities. Further evidence of this is 
afforded by his connexion with the science of geology, then in its infancy 
in England; Cary had the distinction of publishing in 1815 the famous 
geological map in fifteen sheets, which embodied the results of the labours 
of William Smith, one of the greatest of English geologists, who had worked 
for over a quarter of a century at his task of delineating the strata of 
England and Wales. Perhaps to the ordinary man the pleasantest volume 
in which to study the excellence of Cary’s workmanship is the little 
Traveller's Companion, which appeared in 1790 and ran through many 
editions. In the small county maps of this attractive little book one may 
admire the beauty of design and the excellence of engraving which marked 
Cary’s work, though for fuller appreciation one must of course study his 
more elaborate and more important productions. Sir George Fordham 
is to be congratulated on another scholarly piece of work. F. P.S. 
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Notices of Pertodical Publications 


Tue following list covers the year 1925, with a few supplementary entries for 
1923 and 1924. The arrangement follows the plan explained ante, xxxix. 483, xl. 477 ; 
but in this year space has been saved by omitting any mention of articles which are 
merely continuations of unfinished series noticed in the instalments of the last two 
years. Our best thanks are due to the contributors who have provided materials and, 
as before, to the authorities of the Bodleian, Cambridge University, and British 
Museum Libraries. 


General History and European International Relations 


H. Leisegang, The origin of the ideas of Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. Archiv fiir 
Kulturgesch., vol. xvi. 

P. Gailloux, Did St. Augustine know Greek ? [He could construe it with difficulty : 
in his own words it was a ‘ peregrina lingua’.}] Rev. d’hist. ecclés., vol. xxi. 

F. Laun, The authenticity and origin of the two rules of Basil the Great. Zeitschr. 
fiir Kirchengesch., vol. xliv. 

P. Battifol, The recourse of the East to Rome before the council of Chalcedon. 
{Analysis of the deference paid to papal decisions in matters of faith]. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., vol. Xxi. 

B. Krusch, The monastic rule of Columban. Neues Archiv, vol. xlvi. 


P. Cloché, Episcopal elections under the Merovingians. Le moyen dge, 2nd ser., 
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vol. xlvi. 

B. Fairon, Grants of forests in the tenth and eleventh centuries in Lotharingia and 
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vol. iv. 
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vol, xxv. 
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A. Fliche, The election of Gregory VII. Le moyen dge, 2nd ser., vol. xxvi. 

W. Holtzmann, The eastern policy of the reforming papacy and the origin of the 
first Crusade. [Discusses the importance of the question of the reunion of the eastern 
and western churches in the papal policy which resulted in the Crusade.] Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxii. 
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E. Seckel, Palaeography of legal manuscripts from the twelfth century and of 
early printed legal texts. Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, vol. xlv, Roman. Abt. 

C. H. Haskins, Arabic science in Western Europe. [General survey.] Isis, vol. vii. 

C. A. Nallino, Twelfth and thirteenth century Arab translations of Byzantine 
legal works. Rendiconti della R. Acad. dei Lincei, 6th ser., vol. i. 
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P. Kehr, The anti-pope Victor IV. Neues Archiv, vol. xlvi. 
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vol. iv. 
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Hist. Zeitschr., vol. cxxxi. 
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A. A. van Schelven, Discussions of the Netherland exiles in London relating to 
armed resistance to Spain in 1562. [Prints Latin text of a letter.) Bijdragen, 6th ser., 
vol. ii. 

E. W. H. Fyers, Machine vessels. Mariner’s mirror, vol. xi. 

A. Pernice, A Tuscan contingent in aid of Transylvania, 1595. [Contains account 
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hist. jaarboek, vol. xi. 
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Inst. of Hist. Research, vol. iii. 
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XXxix. 
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Norman law. Rev. hist. de droit francais et étr., 4th ser., vol. iv. 
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vol, exlix. 
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vol. xxv. 
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G. Bourgin, The Paris commune and the Comité Central (1871). Rev. hist., vol. cl. 


Germany (including Austria) 

E. M. Meyers, The Germanic system of reckoning kinship [in connexion with the 
author’s theories of the influence of ‘ Ligurian’ law]. Tijdschr. voor rechtsgesch. (Rev. 
@ hist, du droit), vol. vi. 

F. Flaskamp, Archbishop Pirmin. Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch., vol. xliv. 

H. Delbriick, The origin of the Nibelungenlied. Hist. Zeitschr., vol. cxxxi. 
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Mitteil. des Osterr. Inst. fitr Geschichtsforsch., vol. xli. 
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Xxvi. 
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Geschichtsforsch., vol. xli. 
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Geschichtsblatter, vol. xxx. 
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and fifteenth centuries. Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, vol. xlv, Germ. Abt. 
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Clingenberg, 1330-6. Hansische Geschichtsblatter, vol. xxx. 
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CXXXi. 
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Hist. Zeitschr., vol. exxxii. 
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Mitteil. des Osterr. Inst. fiir Geschichtsforsch., vol. xli. 
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Hansische Geschichtsblatter, vol. xxx. 
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P. Kalkoff, Frederick the Wise and Luther. Jbid., vol. cxxxii. 
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Hist. Zeitschr., vol. cxxxii. 
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vol. cxxxi. 
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vol. xviii. 
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und Preuss. Gesch., vol. xxxvii. 
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und Preuss. Gesch., vol. xxxviii. 
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instance.] Mitteil. des Osterr. Inst. fir Geschichtsforsch., vol. xli. 
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W. Goetz, Moriz Ritter. Hist. Zeitschr., vol. cxxxi. 
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Great Britain and Ireland 
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the successive changes in the nature of the gild merchant]. Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgesch., vol. xviii. 
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Aeliana, 4th ser., vol. i. 
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vol. viii. 
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Hist. Journ., vol. xlvii. 
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4th ser., vol. viii’ 

J.T. T. Brown, The royal burgh of Rutherglen. [Discusses the charter of William 
the Lion as embodied in an inspeximus of 20 April 1323.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. 

F. M. Powicke, The dispensator of David I. [Ailred of Rievaulx. Shows dispensator 
as equivalent of dapifer and senescallus in twelfth-century Scotland.] Ibid. 

H. G. Richardson, The exchequer year. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. viii. 
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Archaeol. Journ., vol. xxix. 

Mabel H. Mills, Experiments in exchequer procedure, 1200-32. Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., 4th ser., vol. viii. 

M. Tyson, The Annals of Southwark and Merton. Surrey Archaeol. Collections, 
vol. xxxvi. 

H. J. Hewitt, The trade of Chester in the reigns of the three Edwards. Journ. of 
the Chester Archit., Archaeol., and Hist. Soc., new ser., vol. xxvi. 

H. T. Weyman, Shropshire members of parliament. Trans. of the Shropshire 
Archaeol. Soc., 4th ser., vol. x. 
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1350. Bull. of the Inst. of Hist. Research, vol. iii. 
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Efliza] J[effries] D[avis], Prints record of a London parliamentary election of 1298. 
Ibid. 

J. H. Stevenson, The title of prince of Scotland. (Cf. W.C. Dickinson in Economica, 
no. 11.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxii. 


Frances A. Mace, Devonshire ports in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. viii. 
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J. J. Alexander, The dates of county days. Bull. of the Inst. of Hist. Research, 
vol. iii. 


W. G. Jones, Ministers’ accounts for the borough of Criccieth. [Prints in extenso 
selected accounts for various years between 1308 and 1383.] Bull. of the Board of 
Celtic Studies, vol. I. i. 

R. K. Hannay, A fifteenth-century eviction. [Process in the ecclesiastical court 
of St. Andrews against a ‘ pretended tenant’ in 1471-2.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxii. 
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nineteenth century. Rev. de synthése hist., vol. xl. 
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Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. viii. 

R. K. Hannay, A study in Reformation history. [The interconnexion of the Great 
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trated from Kelso charters in the Hamilton papers.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxiii. 

N. MacLeod, The shipwright officers of the royal dockyards. Mariner’s mirror, 
vol. xi. 

Ada H. Lewis, Elizabethan proclamations in the records of the corporation of 
London. Bull. of the Inst. of Hist. Research, vol. iii. 

R. Dunlop, Sixteenth-century schemes for the plantation of Ulster. [Two articles. 
Based mainly on State Papers, Ireland, Eliz.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxii. 
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1924, . 

T. Richards, The rectory of Llandyrnog, 1598-1712; the appropriation of the 
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Asta Moller, Coal-mining in the seventeenth century. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
4th ser., vol. viii. 

R. C. MacLeod, A west highland estate during three centuries. [Based on papers 
in the Dunvegan charter-chest.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxii. - 

J. Duncan Mackie, ‘ A Loyall Subiectes Advertisement’ as to the unpopularity 
of James I’s government in England, 1603-4. [From the Fortescue papers in the 
Bodleian.] Ibid. 

Frances H. Relf, Debates in the house of lords, 1628. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
4th ser., vol. viii. 

The national petition to the Scottish privy council of October 18, 1637 (with the 
names of many of the signatories, from the original printed parchment). [The original 
is now in the Register House, Edinburgh. See Notes and Queries, vol. 149, p. 398.] 
Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxii. 

M. Melville Balfour. Shows that Judge Jeffreys married his second wife, Lady 
Ann Jones, in June 1679, not, as is usually stated, in 1678, three months after the death 
of his first wife. [The month, June 1679, it should be noted, is given correctly from 
the Verney Collection (Hist. MSS. Comm.) by the Dict. of Nat. Biog.] Law Quarterly 
rev., vol. xli. 

J. Storer Clouston, An Orkney ‘ Perambulation’. [Township of North Wideford, 
1686. Map of the township of Foubister, c. 1766.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxii. 

G. M. Mitchell, The English and Scottish cotton industries: a study in inter- 
relations. Ibid. 

J. Mathieson, General Wade’s military roads in the Highlands [with maps]. Scott. 
geographical magazine, vol. xl. 

P. Geyl, William IV of Orange and his English marriage. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
4th ser., vol. viii. 

8. and M. A. Gibson, Index to Rawlinson’s collections for a new edition of Wood's © 
Athenae Oxoniensis. Oxford Bibliog. Soc., Procs. and Papers, vol. i. 

A. H. Dodd, The roads of North Wales, 1750-1850. Archaeol. Cambrensis, vol. lxxx. 
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E. A. Benians, Adam Smith’s project of an empire. Cambridge Hist. Journ., vol. i. 

Anna L. Lingelbach, Sketch of the history of the board of trade 1782-c. 1792. 
Amer. hist. rev., vol. xxx. 

C. F. Brand, The conversion of the British trade-unions to political action. Ibid. 

G. P. Jones, Rhos and Rhufoniog pedigrees. Archaeol. Cambrensis, vol. Ixxx. 

W. J. Hemp, Denbigh Castle. Y Cymmrodor, vol. xxxvi. 

W. Rees, A bibliography of published works on the municipal history of Wales 
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Celtic Studies, vols. 11. iv, It. i. 

J. Fletcher, John Lingard [adds some new biographical details]. Dublin rev., 1925 

T. F. Tout, Sir James Henry Ramsay. Procs. of the British. Acad. 

Sir Adolphus William Ward. Ibid. 
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P. S. Leicht, Roman elements in the Lombard constitution. [Stresses the king’s 
power of peace and war, and the str gth of the conception of the state.] Archivio 
stor. italiano, 6th ser., anno lxxxi. 


A. Schiaffini, The early history of the ecclesiastical terms parochia and plebs. 
Ibid., anno Ixxx. 


A. Merisi, The origins of the see of Milan. Archivio stor. lombardo, anno lii. 
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invitation.] Archivio stor. italiano, 7th ser., vol. iv. 
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A. Celli, Malaria in Rome and the Campagna in the middle ages. [Perhaps began 
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Romanus’ (Alcuin).] Archivio della R. Soc. Romana di Storia Pat., vol. xlvii. 

F. Schneider, The charter of Aripert IL to Emilian, bishop of Vercelli, 706 [with 
text]. Neues Archiv, vol. xlvi. 

A. Visconti, The Italian legislation of Otto I. Archivio stor. lombardo, anno lii. 

A. Sapori, The companies of the Bardi and Peruzzi in England in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. [See ante, xxxix. 459.] Archivio stor. italiano, 6th ser., anno Ixxx. 
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des Osterr. Inst. fiir Geschichtsforsch., vol. xli. 

E. Sestan, The origins of the podesta in Tuscany. [Urges that the earliest traces 
of city-podesta in Tuscany (1151, Siena; 1153, Arezzo; 1158, Pistoia) show the 
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recognition and some regalia.] Archivio stor. italiano (1924), 7th ser., vol. ii. 

E. Schulz, The works of Godfrey of Viterbo. Neues Archiv, vol. xlvi. 


R. Morgen, Cardinal Matteo Rosso Orsini [c. 1230-1305]. Archivio della R. Soe. 
Romana di Storia Patria, vol. xlvi (1923). 


G. Colasanti, The second burial of Manfred [at the bridgehead of Ceprano]. Jbid., 
vol. xlvii. 
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storica, vol. ix. 


A. Palmieri, A case of brigandage in the Montagna Bolognese in the fourteenth 
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Storia Pat. per le Provincie di Romagna, 4th ser., vol. xv. 


L. Chiappelli, Letters of the Lazzari family of Pistoia,1320-2. [Prints twenty letters, 
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Black magnates. Rustichello L., one of the letter-writers, was possibly the author of 
the Storie Pistoresi.| Bullettino dell’ Istituto Stor. Italiano, no. 48. 
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G. Biscaro, The forgeries of Francesco Ramponi, bishop of Ceneda [1332-7. The 
object was to prove the bishop’s temporal rule over all his diocese, and to eject the 
Da Camino from part of their possessions. Venice was enabled to extend her territory 
thereby ; and an eventual result was the sixteenth-century claim of the popes to 
ultimate sovereignty over the diocese.] Bullettino dell’ Istituto Stor. Italiano, no. 43. 

A. Vital, The submission of Conegliano to Venicein 1337. [Discontent with the heavy 
taxation of the Scaligeri was the cause. Venice later took advantage of a not unpro- 
voked revolt to make the submission unconditional.] Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. viii. 

Marchesa Niccolini, Life of the Florentine Lapo Niccolini, 1356-1430. Amer. hist. 
rev., vol. Xxxi. 
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G. Mancini, Life of Gregorio Tifernate. [Learnt Greek at Mistra under Gemistos 
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italiano, 6th ser., anno lxxxi. 

A. Panella, The decay of the commune of Aquila. [Enjoyed local autonomy at 
a fixed tribute. New taxation and a revolt to the pope in 1485 ended in the ruin 
of the bourgeoisie.] Ibid. 

V. Mistruzzi, The political poems of the Veronese minor poet, Giorgio Sommariva 
[1477-1500]. Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. vii. 

G. Paladino, Prints dispatches in the Estensi archives relating to the conspiracy 
of the Neapolitan barons, 1485-7. [Chiefly from B. Bendedei.] Archivio stor. per 
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anno lxxx. 
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V. Adami, Prince Eugene as governor of Milan, 1706-16. Ibid. 


G. De Dominicis, Roman theatres in the time of Pius VI. Archivio della R. Soc. 
Romana di Storia Patria, vol. xlvi (1923). 

A. Amati, The persecution of the friars of S. Marco by Grand Duke Cosimo I. 
[The long-continued reverence for Savonarola and republican leanings of the friars 
and Piagnoni were the cause.] Archivio stor. italiano, 6th ser., anno 1xxxi. 

M. Brunetti, The inquisitions made into the conduct of Doges Barbarigo and 
Loredan after their decease. [There transpires the increasing suspicion and jealousy 
of the oligarchy.] Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. vii. 

L. Chiarelli, Information given by the spy Grazzini on the marquis de Bedmar 
and his plot. Jbid., vol. viii. 
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to 1751. Archivio stor. italiano, 7th ser., vol. iv. 

N. Rodolico, The economic and social condition of the kingdom of Naples on the 
eve of the revolution of 1799. [The decadent system of feudalism and privilege was 
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had not disappeared. Its place was taken by successive nouveaux riches who were even 
more oppressive. The economists urged as a remedy the increase of peasant pro- 
prietorship by the partition of usurped common lands, &c., and the ineffectual laws 
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republic of 1799, being the organ of the galantuomini, their feudal and professional 
oppressors, was hated. Privilege and corruption had similar effects with the narrow 
oligarchies of thé towns.] Archivio stor. italiano, 6th ser., anno Ixxx. 

A. Pingaud, The kingdom of Italy, 1806-7 [two articles]. Napoléon, vol. xxv. 

F. Bilger, The Risorgimento in the opinion of Ranke, Heinrich Leo, and Jakob 
Grimm. Mitteil. des Osterr. Inst. fiir Geschichtsforsch., vol. xli. 

A. Doria, The relations of V. Salvagnoli with Gioberti. [In the years 1844-52 Sal- 
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Prints letters.] Archivio stor. italiano, 6th ser., anno xxx. 
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A. Panella, Italy and the Roman question from the meeting of Plombiéres to the 
outbreak of war in 1859. [Describes the diplomatic moves and publicistic activity of 
the time.] Ibid. 

E. de Vincentiis, Account of an unpublished history by L. Bianchini of the fall of 
the Bourbon kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Ibid., 7th ser., vol. iv. 

M. Schipa, Institutions of the city of Naples during the middle ages. [The earlier 
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seggio of the people was created by Charles VIII.] Jbid., vol. iii. 

U. Dorini, The Arnolfini manuscripts in the archives at Lucca. [Charters, con- 
tracts, letters, memoirs, &c., medieval and modern.] Jbid. (1924), 7th ser., vol. ii. 
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Archivio stor. lombardo, anno lii. 

G. Marchetti Longhi, The castle of Fumone in Campania and its feudal lords. 
Archivio della R. Soc. Romana di Storia Patria, vol. xlvii. 
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of Tournai. Rev. hist. de droit francais et étr., 4th ser., vol. iv. 

J. Nothomb, The date of the rhymed chronicle of Philippe Mousket [third or fourth 
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et @hist., vol. iv. 

U. Berliére, Catalogue of the ‘ Instrumenta Miscellanea’ of the Vatican archives 
so far as they concern the ancient dioceses of Belgium. [Prints in full papers relating 
to the property of the Hospitallers in Liége and the payment of procurations in Cam- 
bray.] Bulletin del’ Inst. Hist. Belge de Rome, fase. 4. 

H. Nélis, Defends the identification of the poetess Hadewych with the heretic 
Bloemardinne. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., vol. iv. 

Malcolm Letts, The administration of criminal law in Flanders, chiefly in the 
fifteenth century. Law quarterly rev., vol. xli. 
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MSS. 5376-8. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., vol. xlvi. 

O. Cartellieri, Knightly society at the Burgundian court. Hist. Zeitschr., vol. cxxxii. 

P. O’Sheridan, What survives of the oldest life of Ruysbroeck ? [On the relation 
between Schoonhoven’s life, 1409-11, now lost, and that by Henri Uten Bogaerde or 
Pomerius, written while the latter was prior of Vauvert, 1431-2. The study is preceded 
by a discussion of Ruysbroeck’s relation to Joachimism and the motives which led his 
biographers to distort the facts of his life at Vauvert.] Rev. dhist. ecclésiast., vol. xxi. 

T. Enklaar, The authorship of the anonymous Utrecht-Holland annals, 1481-3. 
[Disputes Dr. Tenhaeff’s ascription to Tylman Momfelen and suggests Jan van 
Amerongen.] Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xl. 

L. van der Essen, Names applied to Belgium in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., vol. iv. 

H. Hettema, Jr., The route of William of Orange in 1568 [with maps]. Bijdragen 
voor vaderl. gesch. en oudheidk., 6th ser., vol. iii. 
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J. Smit, Lumey’s expedition against Amsterdam in 1572. Bijdr. en med. van het 
Hist. Gen., vol. xlvi. 

J. Smit, The changes in the hof van Holland in 1572. Bijdragen, 6th ser., vol. ii. 

J. G. van Dillen, Currency and banking problems of the Dutch republic. Tijdschr. 
voor gesch., vol. xl. 
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Royale d’ Hist., vol. \xxxviii. 
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Albert, 1596-1618. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., vol. iv. 
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Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., vol. xviii. 

B. W. van der Kloot Meyburg, The Dutch brick-making industry in the seventeenth 
century. Econ.-hist. jaarboek, vol. xi. 
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and 1602. Bijd. en med. van het Hist. Gen., vol. xlvi. 
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jaarboek, vol. xi. 
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Brazilié, 1645-54. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., vol. xlvi. 

P. Geyl, The house of Orange and Antwerp, 1646-50. Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xl. 

Z. W. Sneller, The trade of Amsterdam and Rotterdam in 1816. Bijdragen, 
6th ser., vol. iii. 

P. J. Meertens, St. Simonian socialism in Holland and the ‘ nieuwlichters’ of 
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A. Stern, King Leopold I and the crisis of 1840. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxii. 
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hist., vol. liii. 

V. A. Brim, The origin of the name ‘ Rus’*. [Special emphasis on Rus’"—Ruotsi— 
drét.] Rossiya i Zapad, no. 1. 

M. D. Priselkov, The struggle between two views of the world. [Analysis of the 
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A. I, Zaozerski, Peter the Great’s expedition to Madagascar. Ibid. 

K. Stahlin, An unpublished German-Russian attack on Frederick the Great [by 
Jacob Stahlin]. Jahrb. fir Kultur und Geschichte der Slaven, new series, vol. i, no. 2. 

8. A. Golubtsov, Prints five manifestoes of Pugachev, with photographs of the 
originals. [Two have already been printed by Dubrovin, but with mistakes.] Krasniy 
arkhiv, vol. viii. 

B. E. Siiroechkovski, The deposition of A. K. Boshnyak concerning the Decembrists. 
Ibid., vol. ix. 

A. N. Savin, Nicholas I and Frederick William IV, 1840-8. [Based on a part of 
their correspondence in Russian archives.] Rossiya i Zapad, no. 1. 

R. W. Seton-Watson, Prints selections from the archives of the Russian Embassy 
in London relating to the Eastern question, October 1876 to March 1877. Slavonic 
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Text of correspondence between Alexander III and Loris-Melikov, March 1880- 
May 1881. Krasniy arkhiv, vol. viii. 

A. Sergeev, Prints documents concerning the Loris-Melikov ‘constitution’ and 
the meeting of the council of ministers, 20 March 1881. [Relevant portion in full of 
diary of E. A. Perets and extracts from diary of Grand Duke Constantine Nicholaevich.] 
Ibid. 
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B. Romanov, Witte and the eve of the Russo-Japanese war. Rossiya i Zapad, no. 1. 

Texts of two memoranda of A. 8. Ermolov recording interviews with Nicholas II, 
30 January and 13 February 1905. Krasniy arkhiv, vol. viii. 

8. Dubrovski, Prints text of police report drawn up in November 1905 on the 
peasant movement in that year. Jbid., vol. ix. 

S. Zalkind, Prints text of reports from Russian diplomatists in Europe of effects 
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A. Sergeev, Prints three documents concerning William II’s attitude to the Russo- 
Japanese war, and to the revolution of 1905. Ibid. 

A. L. Popov, Prints documents from the archives of the former ministry for foreign 
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1911-April 1912. Jbid., vols. viii and ix. 
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R. del Arco, The original manuscript of the Fuero de Jaca of King Sancho Ramirez. 
Bol. de la Real Acad. de Hist., vol. \xxxvi. 

A. C. Floriano, The establishment of the holy office in Aragon [two articles, with 
documents]. Bol. de la Real Acad. de Hist., vols. lxxxvi-lxxxvii. 

R. Costes, Appendixes of documents for the author’s biographical article on Antonio 
de Guevara (ibid., 1923). Bulletin hispanique, vol. xxvi. 

M. Bataillon, The prosecution of Michael Servetus by the inquisition of Saragossa, 
1532. Ibid., vol. xxvii. 

Prince Adalbert of Bavaria, Calendar of documents, mainly from German archives, 
relating to the last years of the house of Austria in Spain. Bol. de la Real Acad. de 
Hist., vols. Ixxxvi-Ixxxvii. 

G. Desdevises du Dezert, The Spanish colonies in the eighteenth century. Rev. 
belge de philol. et d’hist., vol. iii. 

J. Sarrailh, General Eguia, first count of the Real Aprecio, a defender of the throne 
of Ferdinand VII. Bulletin hispanique, vol. xxvii. 

C. Vifias-Mey, New contribution to the history of the afrancesados. [Series of 
articles.) Jbid., vols. xxvi-xxvii. 

J. M. Rubio y Esteban, The organization and policy of the Spanish consejo de 
estado, 1820-3. Tijdschr. voor rechtsgesch. (Rev. @hist. du droit), vol. vi. 
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Honigmann, The Notitia Antiochena of the patriarch Anastasios I, with a map of 
the patriarchate and its sees in the sixth century. Byzant. Zeitschr., vol. xxv. 

S. Xanthoudides, Leaden bulls from Crete. [Seven Byzantine and two Venetian 
bulls, found in Crete.] "Emernpis ‘Eraipeias BuCavtiwady Enovddr, vol. ii. 

I. K. Bogiatzides, The Chronicle of Meteora : historical analysis and interpretation. 
[Traces the foundation of the skete of Stagoi to the twelfth century.] Jbid., vol. ii. 
149-82. 

I. K. Bogiatzides, The ‘ Princes Cheilades’ of Lacedaemon. [They were not 
descended from Geoffrey I Villehardouin, but their surname of ‘ Prince ’ was otherwise 
derived. The family still exists.] Néos ‘EAAnvopyjpor, vol. xix. 

G. E. Tipaldos, The Ros Solymis of the Byzantines and the Rosolymoi of Cepha- 
lonia. [Shows from Cephalonian documents that the present family of Rosolymoi 
are descendants of Hugues de Sully, called Rousseau, transformed into Ros Solymas 
by the Byzantines, who was Angevin commander in Epeiros, 1279-81.] ‘Emernpis, 
vol. ii. 

M. A. Dendias, The Varangians and Byzantium. AeAriov ris ai 
‘Eraupeias, vol. ix. 

G. A. Soteriou, The ‘ Beautiful Church’ of Aigina. Contribution to Byzantine 
iconography and art. [The church dates from 1282.] ‘Emernpis, vol. ii. 
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H. Schénebaum, The Hungarian universities in the middle ages. Archiv fir 
Kulturgesch., vol. xvi. 

G. E. Tipaldos, I Conti di Ariano in Grecia. [Shows by unpublished Venetian 
documents that the counts of Ariano, who governed Cephalonia for the Tocco family 
and whose Cephalonian fief descended to the Tipaldos family in 1681, were connected 
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vol. xxiv. 

A. A. Papadopoulos, The Greeks under the Turks. [The causes of Greek liberation. ] 
*Enernpis, vol. ii. 

Sp. P. Lampros, The Greek Church of Naples. Néos ‘EAAnvopyjpor, vol. xx. 

A. Ch. Chatzés, Athenian family names. (Origin of the names Kalliphronds, 
Bernardés, Benezelos, Misaraliotes, and Vouzikes.] Ibid., vol. xix. 

D. P. Paschales, Andros Sacra. [The churches of that island.] AeAriov Xpioriani«jjs 
‘Eraipeias, series ii, vol. ii. 18-43. 

D. P. Paschales, Turkish proprietors in Andros. [Shows from a document of 1632 
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till soon after the Russian occupation of 1774.] ’A@nva, vol. xxxvi. 166-176. 

N. I. Giannopoulos, The Byzantine monasteries near Demetrias. Part II. The 
existing monuments. [At Makrynitsa and Portaria on Pelion.] ’Emernpis, vol. ii. 

F. H. Marshall, The campaign of Hypelantes in 1821 in the Danubian Princi- 
palities. [From a manuscript in the British Museum.] Jbid., pp. 363-524. AeArioy 
Tis loropucns Kat ‘Eratpeias, vol. ix. 

K. A. Stasinopoulos, The sieges of Mesolonghi. Jbid., vol. ix. 

M. Lhéritier, The beginnings of the Danish dynasty in Greece, 1862-3. Rev. hist., 
vol. exlviii. 

A. Diamantaras, History of Kastellorizon. AcAriov tijs ‘Ioropixfjs wat 
“Erarpeias, vol. ix. 

W. Miller, Modern Greek historians of modern Greece. History, new ser., vol. viii. 
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. 237, 1. 10, for the edition read Maitland’s edition of the Gloucester Plea Rolls 
. 239, 1. 23, for 1917 read 1918 
1. 28, omit on whose constitution . . . advice 
. 240, 1. 30, for abound read abounds 
1. 31, for corrections to the ready speculatives read correctives to the ready 
speculations 
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